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To the itigkt HonauTMbie My very good Lmri, iht 
Duke of Buckingham hU Grace, Lord High 
Admiral of England. 

Excellent Lord, 

SSOLOMON says, *' a good name b a precious 
ointment/' and^ I assure myself, such will your 
Grace's name be with posterity ; for your fortune 
and merit both have been eminent ; and you have 
planted' things that are like to last. I do naw 
publish my Essays ; which, of all my other works, 
have been most current : for that, as it seems, they 
come home to men's business and bosoms. I have 
enlarged them both in number and weight ; so that 
they are indeed a new work. I thought it there- 
fore agreeable to my affection and obligation to 
your Grace, to prefix your name before them, both 
in English and Latin ; for I do conceive, that the 
Latin Volume of them (being in the universal 
language) may last as long as books last. My In- 
stauration I dedicated to the King ; my History of 
Henry the Seventh, (which I have now also trans- 
lated into Latin) and my Portions of Natural History, 
to the Prince. And these I dedicate to your Grace, 
being of tl)e best fruits that, by the good increase 
which God gives to my pen and labours, I could 
yield. God lead your Grace by the hand. 

Your Grace's most obV\^<^4^ 

and failVi5\)\Ser*^TiX» 



Portraiture of the illusirioui Author, hy Ben. 
Jonson, his Contemporary , in his " Discoveries/' 
p. 101, Sfc, 

X HERE happened in my time, one noble Speaker, 
[Lord Verulam] who was full of grafvityin his speaking*. 
His language (where he could spare or pass by a jest) 
was nobly censorious. No man ever spake more neatly, 
more expressly, more weightily, or suffered less emptiness, 
less idleness, in what he uttered. No member of his 
speech but consisted of the own graces. His hearers 
could not cough or look aside from him without loss. 
He commanded, where he spoke; and had liis judges 
angry and pleased at his devotion. No man had their 
affections more in his power. Tlie fear of every man 
that heard him, was, lest he should make an end. 

Lord Egerton, the Chancellor, a great and 

grave orator, &c. But his learned and able (though 
unfortunate) successor, [Lord Bacon] is he, who hath 
filled up all members, and performed that in our tongue, 
which may be compared or preferred, either to insolent 
Greece or haughty Rome. In short, within his view, 
and about his times, were all the wits bom, that could 
honour a language or help study. Now things daily 
fall ; wits grow dow;iward, and eloquence goes backward : 
so that he may be named, and stand as the mark and 
aKfjLtf of our language. 

My conceit of his person was never increased toward 
hhn, by his place or honours. But I have and do re- 
verence him for the greatness that was only proper to 
himself, in that he seemed to me ever, by his work, one 
^^ ihe greatest men, and most worthv of admiration. 
•' Ai</ been in many ufr^n. 
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4^t Crutfi^ 

What is Truth? said jesting Pilate, and would 
not stay for an answer. Certainly there be, that 
delight in giddiness, and count it a bondage to fix 
a belief; affecting free-will in thinking, as well as 
in acting. And though the sects of philosophers 
of that kind be gone, yet there remain certain dis- 
coursing wits, which are of the same veins, though 
there be not so much blood in them, as was in 
those of the ancients. But it is not only the diffi- 
culty and labour, which men take in finding out of 
Truth; nor again, that when it is found, it im- 
poseth upon men's thoughts, that doth bring lies in 
favour; but a natural, though corrupt love, of the 
lie itself. One of the later schools of the Grecians 
examineth the matter, and is at a stand, to think 
what should be in it, that men should love lies ; 
where neither they make for pleasure, as with poets, 
nor for advantage, as with the merchant, but for 
the lie's sake. But I cannot tell. This same Truth 
is a naked and open day-light, that Aoftv wo\ ^tis?w 
the masks, and mummeries, and tr\um^\\^ ^^ ^ 
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^ OP TRUTH. 

world, half so stately and daintily as candle-lights. 
Truth may perhaps come to the price of a pearl, 
that sheweth best by day ; but it will not rise to 
the price of a diamond or carbuncle, that showeth 
best in varied lights. A mixture of a lie doth ever 
add pleasure. Doth any man doubt, that if there 
were taken out of men's minds vain opinions, flat- 
tering hopes, false valuations, imaginations as one 
would, and the like ; but it would leave the minds 
of a number of men, poor shrunken things, full of 
melancholy and indisposition, and unpleasing to 
themselves ? One of the Fathers in great severity 
called , Poesy, ** the wine of Daemons,*' because it 
filleth the imagination, and yet it is but with the 
shadow of a lie. But it is not the lie that passeth 
through the mind, but the lie that sinketh in, and 
- settleth in it, that doth the hurt, such as we spake 
. of before. But howsoever these things are thus in 
men's depraved judgments and affections; yet Truth, 
which only doth judge itself, teacheth, that the 
inquiry of Truth, which is the love-making, or 
wooing of it; the knowledge of Truth, which is the 
presence of it ; and the belief of Truth, which is the 
enjoying of it, is the sovereign good of human na- 
ture. The* first creature of God in the works of 
the days, was the light of the sense ; the last was 
the light of reason; and his Sabbath-work ever 
since, is the il/uinination of his spirit. Firsts he 
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breathed light upon the face of the matter or chaos ; 
then he breathed light into the face of man ; and 
still he breatheth and inspireth light into the face 
of his chosen. The poet that beautitied the sect, 
that was otherwise inferior to the rest, saith yet 
excellently well : " It is a pleasure to stand upon the 
shore, and to see ships tossed upon the sea ; a plea- 
sure to stand in the window of a castle, and to see 
a battle, and the adventures thereof below : but no 
pleasure is comparable to the standing upon the 
vantage-ground of Truth (an hill not to be com- 
manded, and where the air is always clear and 
serene); and to see the errors, and wanderings, 
and mists, and tempests, in the vale below :" so 
always that this prospect be with pity, and not 
with swelling or pride. Certainly it is heaven upon 
earth, to have a man's mind move in charity, rest 
in providence, and turn upon the poles of Truth. 

To pass from theological and philosophical Truth, 
to the Truth of civil business, it will be acknow- 
ledged, even by those who practise it not, that 
clear and round dealing is the honour of man's 
nature, and that mixture of falsehood is like allay 
in coin of gold and silver, which may make the 
metal work the better, but it embaseth it. For 
these winding and crooked courses are the goings 
of the serpent, which goeth basely upon Ik^ Vi^Si:^> 
and aqt upou the feet. There ia uo N\ee XXwX ^^""^ 

b2 



4 OF DEATH. 

SO cover a pian with shame, as to be found false 
and perfidious. And therefore Montaigne saith 
prettily, when he inquired the reason why the 
word of the lie should be such a disgrace, and 
such an odious charge — saith he, ** If it be well 
weighed, to say that a man lieth, is as much as 
to ^ay, that he is brave towards God, and a 
coward towards men." For a lie faces God, and 
shrinks from man. Surely the wickedness of false- 
hood, and breach of faith, cannot possibly be so 
highly expressed, as in that it shall be the last peal, 
to call the judgments of God upon the generations 
of men ; it being foretold, that when Christ cometh, 
** he shall not find faith upon the earth.'' 

JVlEN fear Death, as children fear to go in the 
dark: and as that natural fear in children is in- 
creased with tales, so is the other. Certainly the 
contemplation of Death, as ** the wages of sin," and 
passage to another world, is holy and religious ; but 
the fear of it, as a tribute due unto nature, is wealc. 
Yet in religious meditations, there is sometimes 
mixture of vanity and superstition. You shall read 
in some of the friars* books of mortification, that a 
jnan should think with himself, what the pain is, if 
[Mave but his tingefs end pressed ot tortured. 
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and thereby imagine what the pains of Death 
are, when the whole body is corrupted and dis- 
solved ; when many times Death passeth witli less 
pain, than the torture of a limb ; for the mo^t vital 
parts are not the quickest of sense. And by him 
that spake only as a philosopher, and natural man, 
it was well said : ** The preparation of Death terri- 
fies more than Death itself/' Groans, and convul- 
sions, and a discoloured face, and friends weeping, 
and blacks, and obsequies, and the like, shew 
Death terrible. It is worthy the observing, that 
there is no passion in the mind of man so weak, but 
it mates and masters the fear of Death : and there- 
fore Death is no such terrible enemy, when a man 
hath so many attendants about him, that can win 
the combat of him. Revenge triumphs over Death ; 
Love slights it ; Honour aspireth to it ; Grief flyeth 
to it ; Fear pre-occupateth it. Nay we read, after 
Otho the Emperor had slain himself, Pity (which 
is the tenderest of affections) provoked many to 
die, out of mere compassion to their Sovereign, 
and as the truest sort of followers. Nay, Seneca 
adds Ni'ceness and Satiety: *• Think how long 
you could bear to be doing the same things over 
and over again ; not only a brave or a wretched 
man, but also a fastidious one, may be very will- 
ing to die." A man would die, thou^Vi Vkfc >««i^ 
neitber valiant dot miserable, onV^ ui^xi ^ 'w^^- 
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riness to do the same thing so oft over ftnd 
over.* It is no less worthy to observe, how little 
- alteration in good spirits the approaches of Death 
make. For they appear to be the same men, till 
the last instant. Augustus Caesar died in a com- 
pliment : ** Livia, live ever mindful of our marriage, 
^ and farewell.'' Tiberius in dissimulation, as Tacitus 
saith of him : ** Now the strength of the body left 
Tiberius, but not his dissimulation.'' Vespasian 
in a jest, sitting upon the stool : '' In my opinion 
I am become God." Galba with a sentence: 
** Strike, if it should benefit the Roman people," 
holding forth his neck. Septimius Severus in dis- 
patch: '' Make haste, if any thing remains for me 
to do." And the like. Certainly the Stoics be- 
stowed too much cost upon Death, and by their great 
preparations made it appear more fearful. " Better," 
saith he, ** who considers Death, or the extreme 
end of life, among the common circumstances or 
gifts of nature." It is as natural to die, as to be born ; 
and to a little infant perhaps the one is as painful 
as the other. He that dies in an earnest pursuit, 
is like one that is wounded in hot blood, who for 
the time scarce feels the hurt; and therefore a 

* To illustrate this observation, I remember an anecdote 

of a man committing suicide, and giving as his reason, that 

he was tired of daily putting on and pulling off his clotlies. 

^'A/s wI/J explain the force of the sentence above. Editor. 
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mind fixed, and bent upon somewhat that is good, 
doth avert the dolours of Death. But above all, 
believe it, the sweetest canticle is, " Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace,'' when a man 
hath obtained worthy encls and expectations. Death 
hath this also ; that it openeth the gate to good 
fame, and extinguisheth envy. 

■ — When dead, he shall be equally beloved. 

^f mmtti in Ueligion* 

AELIGION being the chief band of human 
society, it is a happy thing when itself is well 
contained within the true band of Unity. The 
quarrels and divisions about Religion were evils 
unknown to the heathen. The reason was, because 
the religion of the heathen consisted rather in rites 
and ceremonies, than in any constant belief. For 
you may imagine what kind of faith theirs was, 
when the chief doctors and fathers of their church 
were poets. But the true God hath this attribute, 
that he is a jealous God, and therefore his worship 
and Religion will endure no mixture nor partner. 
We shall therefore speak a few words concerning 
the Unity of the Church ; what are the fruits 
thereof, what the bonds, and what the means. 

The fruits of Unity (next unto the well-ylea&ia^ 
of God, which is all in all) axe two ; XXie ow^ V: 
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8 OF UNITY IN RELIGION. 

wards those that are without the Churchy the other 
towards those that are within. For the former: 
it is certain that heresies and schisms are of all 
others the greatest scandals, yea, more than cor- 
ruption of manners. For as in the natural body, 
a wound or solution of continuity is worse than a 
corrupt humour ; so in the spiritual. So that no- 
thing doth so much keep men out of the Church, 
and drive them out of the Church, as breach of 
Unity : and therefore whensoever it cometh to that 
pass, that one saith, '' Behold he is in the desert ;'' 
another saith, '* Behold he is in the secret temples ;'' 
that is, when some men seek Christ in the conven- 
ticles ef heretics, and others in an outward face of 
a church, that voice had need continually to sound 
in men's ears, " Nolite exire," " Go not out." The 
Doctor of the Gentiles (the propriety of whose vo- 
cation drew him to have a special care of those 
without) saith, '* If an heathen come in and hear 
you speak with several tongues, will he not say that 
you are mad?" And certamly it is little better, 
when atheists and profane persons do hear of so 
many discordant and contrary opinions in Religion ; 
it doth avert them from the Church, and maketh 
them to sit down iti the chair of the scorners» It 
is but a light thing to be vouched in so serious a 
matter, but yet it expresseth well the deformity. 
There MB a master ofsco&ng, that, in his catalogue 
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of IxmAs of a feigned library, sets down the title of 
a book, ** Hie Morrice-dance of Heretics/' For 
indeed every sect of them hath a diverse posture, 
or cringe by themselves, which cannot but move 
derision in worldlings, and depraved politics who 
are apt to contemn holy things^. 

As for the fruit towards those that are within ; 
it is peace, which containeth infinite blessings : it 
estabiisheth faith ; it kindleth charity ; the outward 
peace of the Church distilleth into peace of con- 
science ; and it turneth the labours of writing and 
reading of controversies, into treatises of mortifica- 
tion and devotion. 

Concerning the bonds of Unity ; the true 
placing of them importeth exceedingly. There 
appear to be two extremes. For to certain zealots 
all speech of pacification is odious. '' Is it peace, 
Jehu? what hast thou to do with peace I Turn thee 
behind me.'' Peace is not the matter, but following 
and party. Contrariwise certain Laodiceans, and 
luke-w^m persons, think they may accommodate 
points of Religion by middle ways, and taking part 
of both, and witty reconcilements ; as if they would 
make an arbitrement between God and man. But 
these extremes are to be avoided ; which will be 
done, if the league of Christians, penned by our 
Saviour himself, were in the two cross cla\]L&e.% 
tberec^i^ soundly and plsunly expowudi^di \ "V^^fc 
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that b not with us, is against us f' and again, *' he 
that is not against us, is with us :'' that is, if the 
points fundamental, and of substance in Religion, 
were truly discerned and distinguished from points 
not merely of faith, but of opinion, order, or good 
intention. This is a thing may seem to many a 
matter trivial, and done already; but if it were 
done less partially, it would be embraced more ge- 
nerally* 

Of this I may give only this advice, according to 
my small model : Men ought to take heed of rend- 
ing God^s church by two kinds of controversies : 
the one is, when the matter of the point contro- 
verted is too small and light, not worth the heat 
and strife about it, kindled otl^y by contradiction, 
. For, as it is noted by one of the Fathers, ** Chrisf s 
coat indeed had no seam, but the Church's vesture 
was of divers colours ; whereupon he saith, " There 

• may be a variety of colours in the vesture, but let 
there be no rent;'' they be two things. Unity 
and Uniformity. The other is, when the matter 
of the point controverted is great, but it is driven 
to an over-great subtilty and obscurity, so that it 
becometh a thing rather ingenious than substan- 
tial. A man that is of judgment and understand- 
ing, shall sometimes hear ignorant men differ, 
and know well within himself, that those which 

so differ, mean one thing, and yet they themselves 
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would nerer agree. And if it so come to pmss, 
in that distance of judgment which is between man 
and man, shall we not think diat God above, that 
knows the heart, doth not discern that frail men 
in some of their contradictions intend the same 
thing, and accepteth of both ? The nature of such 
controversies is excellently expressed by Saint Paul, 
in the warning and precept that he giveth concerning 
the same : ''Avoid profane novelties of words or ex- 
pressions, and the oppositions of science falsely 
so called." Men create oppositions which are not, 
and put them into new terms so fixed ; as whereas the 
the meaning ought to govern the term, the term in 
effect govemeth the meaning. There be also two 
false peaces, or unities ; the one, when the peace 
is grounded but upon an implicit ignorance ; for 
all colours will agree in the dark : the other when 
it is pieced up upon a direct admission of contraries 
in fundamental points. For truth and falsehood in 
such things, are like the iron and clay in the toes 
of Nebuchadnezzar's image ; they may cleave, but 
they will not incorporate. 

Concerning the means of procuring Unity ; men 
must be aware, that in the procuring or muniting 
of Religious Unity, they do not dissolve and deface 
the laws of charity, and of human society. There 
be two swords amongst Christians, the spiritual ^joid 
temporal; and both have thdr due of&ce ^Tk!\ ^\d^^^ 
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♦ 

in the maintenance of Religion. But we may not 
take up the third sword, which is Mahomet's 
sword, or like unto it ; that is, to propagate Reli- 
gion by wars, or by sanguinary persecutions to 
force consciences, except it be in cases of overt 
scandal, blasphemy, or intermixture of practice 
against the state ; much less to nourish seditions, 
to authorize conspiracies and rebellions, to put the 
sword into the people's hands, and the like, tend- 
ing to the subversion of all Government, which is 
the ordinance of God. For this is but to dash the 
firsttable against the second, and so to consider men 
as Christians, as we forget that they are men. Lu- 
cretius the poet, when he beheld the act of Aga- 
memnon, that could endure the sacrificing of his 
Qwn daughter, exclaimed : 

** To such a height of evils could superstition persuade him." 

What would he have said, if he had known of the 
massacre in France, or the powder-treason of 
England ? He would have been seven times mote 
epicure and atheist than he was : for as the temporal 
sword is to be drawn with great circumspection in 
cases of Religion ; so it is a thing monstrous to put 
it into the hands of the common people. Let that 
be left unto the Anabaptists, and other furies. It 
WBB great blasphemy, when the Devil said, '* I will 
ascend, and be like the highest f but it is grenter 
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blaspbemy to personate God, and bring bim in, 
saying, *' I will descend, and be like the prince of 
darkness :'' and what is it better to make the cause 
of Religion to descend to the cruel and execrable 
actions of murdering princes, butchery of people, 
and subversion of states and governments ? Surely 
this is to bring down the Holy Ghost, instead of 
the likeness of a Dove, in the shape of a vulture or 
raven ; and to set out of the bark of a Christian 
church, a flag of a bark of pirates and assassins* 
Therefore it is most necessary, that the Church by 
doctrine and decree, princes by their sword, and all 
learnings, both Christian and moral, as by their 
Mercury rod, do damn and send to Hell for ever 
diose facts and opinions, tending to the support of 
the same, as hath been already in good part ddbc 
Surely in councils concerning Religion, that coun- 
sel of the Apostle would be prefixed, *' The wrath 
of man does not till up the justice of God/' And 
it was a notable observation of a wise Father, and 
no less ingenuously confessed, ** that those which 
held and persuaded pressure of cqnsciences, were 
commonlv interested therein themselves for their 
own ends." 

J\£V£NG£ is a kind of wild justice ; which the 
more man^B nature runs to, the mote om^VVkw V^ 

c 
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weed it out. For as to the first wrong, it doth but 
offend the law; but the revenge of that wrong 
putteth the law out of office. Certainly, in taking 
Revenge, a man is but even with his enemy ; but 
in passing it over, he is superior ; for it is a prince's 
part to pardon. And Solomon, I am sure, saith : 
** It is the glory of a man to pass by an offence.'' 
That which is past, is gone, and irrecoverable ; and 
wise men have enough to do with things present, 
and to come: therefore they do but trifle with 
themselves, that labour in past matters. There is 
no man doth a wrong for the wrong's sake ; but 
thereby to purchase himself profit, or pleasure, or 
honour, or the like. Therefore why should I be 
angry with a man for loving himself better than 
me ? And if any man should do wrong merely out 
of ill-nature, why? yet it is but like the thora or 
briar, which prick and scratch, because they can 
do no other. The most tolerable sort of Revenge, 
is for those wrongs which there is no law to re- 
medy : but then let a man take heed, that the re- 
venge be such as there is no law to punish ; else 
a man's enemy is still beforehand, and it is two for 
one. Some, when they take revenge, are desirous 
the party should know whence it cometh : this is 
the more generous. For the delight seemeth to be 
not so much in doing the hurt, as in making the 
party repent JBut base and crafty cowards are 
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like the arrow that flieth in the dark. Cosmvs 
Duke of Florence had a desperate saying against 
perfidious or neglecting friends, as if those wrongs 
were unpardonable : " You shall read/' saith he, 
** that we are commanded to forgive our enemies ; 
but you nevet read, that we are commanded to 
forgive our friends.'' But yet the spirit of Job 
was in a better tune ; " Shall we," saith he, " take 
good at God's hand, and not be content to take 
cril also V And so of friends in a proportion. 
This is certain, that a man that studieth revenge, 
keeps his own wounds green, which otherwise 
would healy and do well. Public revenges are for the 
most part fortunate, as that for the death of Caesar, 
for the death of Pertinax, for the death of Henry 
the Third of France, and many more. But in pri- 
vate revenges it is not so. Nay, rather vindicaftive 
persons live the life of witches ; who, as they are 
mischievous, so end they unfortunate. 

AT was a high speech of Seneca, (after the man- 
ner of the Stoics) " that the good things which 
belong to Prosperity are to be wished, but the good 
things that belong to Adversity are to be admired :" 
** Bona rerum secundarum optabiiia, adversarum mi- 
rM/sa/' Certainly, if miracles be tVie eom\$vasAQJH« 
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nature, they appear most in Adversity. It is yet a 
higher speech of his, than the other, (much too high 
for a heathen) '^ It is true greatness to have in one 
the frailty of a man, and the security of a God : 
** Vere magnum habere fragiliiatem hominis, securi- 
totem DeiJ* This would have done better in poesy, 
where transcendencies are more allowed. And the 
poets indeed have been busy with it ; for it is in 
effect the thing, which is figured in that strange fic- 
tion of the ancient poets, which seemeth not to be 
without mystery; nay, and to have soiire approach 
to the state of a Christian: that '* Hercules, when 
he went to unbind Prometheus, (by whom human 
nature is represented) sailed the leugth of the great 
ocean in an earthen pot or pitcher;" lively descri- 
bing Christian resolution, that saileth in the frail 
bark of the flesh, through the waves of the world. 
But to speak in a mean: the virtue of Prosperity 
is temperance; the virtue of Adversity is fortitude, 
which in morals is the mofe heroical virtue. Pro- 
sperity is the blessing of the Old Testament, Adver- 
sity is the blessing of the New, which carrieth the 
greater benediction, and the clearer revelation of 
God's favour. Yet even in the Old Testament, if 
you listen to David's harp, you shall hear as many 
hearse-like airs, as carols. And the pencil of the 
Holy Ghost hath laboured more in describing the 
aJfficti'ons of Job, than the felicities of Solomon. 
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Prosperity is not without many fears and distastes ; 
aad Adyersity is not without comforts and hopes. 
We see in needle-works and embroideries, it is more 
pleasing to have a lively work upon a sad and solemn 
ground, than to have a dark and melancholy work 
upon a lightsome ground. Judge therefore of the 
pleasure of the heart, by the pleasure of the eye. 
Certainly virtue is like precious odours, most fra- 
grant when they are uicensed or crushed : for Pro- 
sperity doth best discover vice, but Adversity doth 
best discover virtue. 

®t ^iitmliitioit unlv mMimuUtion. 

Dissimulation is but a faint kiud of policy 

or wisdom ; for it asketh a strong wit and a strong 
heart, to know when to tell truth, and to do it. 
Therefore it is the weaker sort of politics, that are 
the great Dissemblers. 

Tacitus saith, " Livia sorted well with the arts of 
her Husband, and Dissimulation of her Son ;'' attri- 
buting arts or policy to Augustus, and Dissimula- 
tion to Tiberius. And again, when Mucianus en- 
courageth Vespasian to take arms against Vitellius, 
he saith,. ^' We rise not against the piercing judg- 
ment of Augustus, nor the extreme caution or close- 
ness of Tiberius." These properties of arts or 
policy, and Dissimulation, or cYoa^we^^^^ct^vsA^^^ 
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habits and faculties, several, and to be distinguished. 
For if a man have that penetration of judgment, as 
he can discern what things are to be laid open, and 
what to be secreted, and what to be showed at half 
lights, and to whom, and when, (which indeed are 
arts of state, and arts of life, as Tacitus well calleth 
them) to^him a habit of t)issimulation is a hinder- 
ance, and a poorness. But if a man cannot attain 
to that judgment, then it is left to him generally to 
be close, and a Dissembler. For where a man can- 
not choose or vary in particulars, there it is good 
to take the safest and wariest way in general ; like 
the going softly by one that cannot well see. Cer- 
tainly the ablest men that ever were, have had all 
an 'openness and frankness of dealing, and a name 
of certainty ^and veracity : but then they were like 
horses, well managed ; for they could tell passing 
well, when to stop or turn ; and at such times, when 
they thought the case indeed required Dissimulation, 
if then they used it, it came to pass, that thie for- 
mer opinion spread abroad of their good faith, and 
clearness of dealing, made them almost invisible. 

There are three degrees of this hiding and veil- 
ing of man's self. The first — closeness, reservation, 
and secresy ; when a man leaveth himself without 
observation, or without hold to be taken what he is. 
The second. Dissimulation in the negative ; when a 
man lets fall signs and arguments, that he is not 
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tibat he is. And the third. Simulation in the affir- 
mative ; whei^ a man industriously and expressly 
feigns and pretends to be that he is not. 

For the first of these, secresy : it is indeed the 
Tirtue of a Confessor ; and assuredly the secret man 
heareth matiy confessions : for who will open him- 
self to a blab, or a babbler ? But if a man be 
thought secret, it inviteth discovery, as the more 
eiose air sucketh in the more open : and as in con- 
fession, the revealing is not for worldly use, but for 
the ease of a man's heart ; so, secret men come to 
the knowledge of many things in that kind, while 
men rather discharge their minds, than impart their 
minds. In few words, mysteries are due to secxesy. 
Besides (to say truth) nakedness is uncomely, as 
well in mind as in body ; and it addeth no small 
reverence to men's manners and actions, if they be 
not altogether open. As for talkers, and futile per- 
sons, they are commonly vain, and credulous withal. 
For he that talketh what he knoweth, will also talk 
what he knoweth not. Therefore set it down, that 
an habit of secresy is both politic and moral. 
And in this part it is good, that a man's face give 
bis tongue leave to speak. For the discovery of 
man's self, by the tracks of his countenance, is a 
great weakness and betraying, by how much it is , 
many times more marked and beheved, than a man's 
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For the second, which is Dissimulation: it fol- 
loweth many times upon secresy by a necessity; 
so that he that will be secret, must be a Dissem- 
bler in some degree. For men are too cunning, to 
suffer a man to keep an indifferent carriage between 
both, and to be secret without swaying the balance 
on either side. They will so beset a man with ques- 
tions, and draw him on, and pick it out of him, that 
without an absurd silence, he must show an incli- 
nation one way ; or if he do not, they will gather 
as much by his silence, as by his speech: as for 
equivocations, or oraculous speeches, they cannot 
hold out long : so that no man can be secret, ex- 
cept he give himself a little scope of Dissimulation, 
which is, as it were, but the skirts or train of secresy. 

But for the third degree, which is Simulation, and 
false profession : that I hold more culpable, and 
less politic, except it be in great and rare mattem. 
And therefore a general custom of Simulatioa 
(which is this last degree) is a vice, rising either of 
a natural falseness or fearfulness, or of a mind that 
hath some main faults ; which because a man must 
needs disguise, it maketh him practise Simulation 
in other things, lest his hand should be out of use. 

The great advantages of Simulation and Dissimu- 
lation are three. First, to lay asleep opposition, 
and to surprise : for where a man's intentions are 
published, it Is an alarm to call up all that are 
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against them. The second is, to reserve to a man's 
self a fair retreat : for if a man engage himself by 
a manifest declaration, he must go through, or take a 
fall. The third is, the better to discover the mind 
of another : for to' him that opens himself, men 
will hardly show themselves adverse, but will (fair) 
let him go on, and turn their freedom of speech to 
freedom of thought. And therefore it is a good 
shrewd proverb of the Spaniard^ '< Tell a lie, and 
find a troth ;'' as if there were no way of discovery 
but by Simulation. 

There be also three disadvantages to set it even. 
The first, that Simulation and Dissimulation com- 
monly carry with them a show of fearfulness, which 
in any business doth spoil the feathers of round 
flying up to the mark. The second, that it puz- 
zkth and perplexcth the conceits of many, that per- 
haps would otherwise co-operate with him, and 
makes a man walk almost alone to his own ends. 

The third and greatest is, that it depriveth a man 
of %Be of the most principal instruments for action, 
which is tru^t*and belief. The best composition and 
temperature is, to have openness in fame and opi- 
nion, secresy in habit, Dissimulation in seasonable 
use, and a power to feign if there be no remedy. 
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X HE joys of Parents are secret, and so are their 
griefs and fears; they cannot utter the one, nor 
they vfiW not utter the other. Children sweeten 
labours, but they make misfortunes more bitter: 
they increase the cares of life, but they mitigate the 
remembrance of death. The perpetuity by gene- 
ration is common to beasts ; but memory^ merit, and 
noble ivorks, are proper to men : and surely a man 
shall see the noblest works and foundations have ' 
proceeded from childless men, which have sought 
to express the images of their minds, where those 
of their bodies have failed : so the care of posterity 
is most in them that have no posterity. They that 
are the first raisers of their houses, are most indul- 
gent towards their Children ; beholding them as the 
continuance, not only of their kind, but of their 
work, and so both Children and Creatures. 

The difference in affection of Parents to^^ds 
tb^ir several Children, is many times unequal, and 
sometimes unworthy, especially in the mother ; as 
Solomon saith, '* A wise son rejoiceth the father^ 
but an ungracious son shames the mother." A man 
shall see, where there is a house full of Children, 
one or two of the eldest respected, and the youngest 
joade wantons ; but in the midst, some that are as 
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it were forgotten, who many times nevertheless 
prove the best. The illiberality of Parents in 
allowance towards their Children, is an harmful 
error, makes them base, acquaints them with shifts, 
makes them sort with mean company, and makes 
them surfeit more when they come to plenty : and 
therefore the proof is best, when men keep their 
authority towards their Children, but not thdr 
purse. Men have a foolish manner (both Parents, 
and school-masters, and servants) in creating and 
breeding an emulation between brothers, during 
childhood, which many times sorteth to discord 
when they are men, and disturbeth families. The 
Italians make 4ittle difference between Children and 
nephews, or near kinsfolks ; but so they be of the 
lump, they care not, though they pass not through 
their own body. And, to say truth, in nature it is 
much a like matter, insomuch that we see a nephew 
sometimes resembleth an uncle, or a kinsman, more 
than his own Parent, as the blood happens. Let 
Parents choose betimes the vocations and courses 
they mean their Children should take, for then they 
are most flexible ; and let them not too much apply 
themselves to the disposition of their Children, as 
thinking they will take best to that which they have 
most mind to. It is true, that if the affection or 
tptness of the Children be extraordinary, then it is 
food not to cross it: but genexaW^ \3afc \>\^c«^vNr» 
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good, " Choose that which "is best; habit will soon 
make it pleasant and easy \** younger brothers are 
commonly fortunate, but seldom or never where 
the elder are disinherited. 



®t ittturringe anlv Swingle %Hu 

ri E that hath Wife and Children, hath given hos- 
tages to fortune ; for they are impediments to great 
enterprises, either of virtue or mischief. Certainly 
the best works, and of greatest merit for the public, 
have proceeded from the unmarried or childless 
men, which both in affection and means have mar- 
ried and endowed the public. Yet it were great 
reason, that those that have Children, should have 
greatest care of future times, unto which they know 
they must transmit their dearest pledges. Some 
there are, who, though they lead a Single Life, yet 
their thoughts do end with themselves, and account 
future times impertinences. Nay, there are som< 
other, that account wife and children but as bilif 
of charges. Nay, vmore, there are some foolist 
rich covetous men, that take pride in having nQ 
children, because they may be thought so muck 
the richer. For perhaps they have heard some talk 
*' Such an one is a great rich man ;" and another 
, except to it, ** Yea, but he hath a great charge cf 
children;" as if it were ^n abatement to his richei. 
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But the most ordiDary cause of a Single Life is 
liberty, especially in certain self-pleasing and hu- 
morous minds, which are so sensible of every re- 
straint, as they will go near to think their girdles 
and garters to be bonds and shackles. Unmarried 
men are best friends, best masters, best servants, 
but not always best subjects ; for they are light to 
run away, and almost all fugitives are of that con- 
dition. A Single Life doth well for church-men : 
for charity will hardly water the ground, where it 
must first fill a pool. It is indifferent for judges 
and magistrates ; for if they be facile and corrupt, 
you shall have a servant five times worse than a 
wife. For soldiers, I find the generals commonly 
in their' hortatives put men in mind of their wives 
and children. And I think the despising of Mar- 
riage amongst the Turks, making the vulgar soldier 
more base. Certainly wife and children are a kind of 
discipline of humanity : and single men, though they 
be many times more charitable, because their means 
are less exhaust ; yet on the other side, they are more 
cruel and hard-hearted, (good to make severe inqui- 
sitors) because their tenderness is not so oft called 
upon. Grave natures, led by custom, and therefore 
constant, are commonly loving husbands ; as was said 
of Ulysses, " He preferred his old wife to immor- 
tality/' Chaste women are often proud and fiovdoxd^ 
as presuming upon the merit of thea A^ViVj • ^^ 
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is one of the best bonds both of chastity and obe- 
dience in the wife, if she thinks her husband wise> 
which she will never do, if she find him jealous. 
Wives are young men's mistresses, companions for 
middle age, and old men's nurses ; so as a man may 
have a quarrel to marry when he will. But yet he 
was reputed one of the wise men, that made an- 
swer to the question — when a man should marry? 
** A young man not yet, an elder man not at all." It 
is often seen, that bad husbands have very good 
wives ; whether it be, that it raiseth the price of 
their husbands' kindness when it copies, or that the 
wives take a pride in their patience. But this ne- 
ver fails, if the bad husbands were of their own 
choosing, against their friends' consent; for then 
they will be sure to make good their own folly. 

X HERE be none of the affections, whfch have 
been noted to fascinate or bewitch, but Love and 
Envy. They both have vehement wishes, they 
frame themselves readily into imaginations and sug- 
gestions ; and they come easily into the eye, espe- 
cially upon the presence of the objects, which are 
the points that conduce to fascination, if any such 
thing there be. We see likewise the Scripture call- 
ctA Envy an eril eye ; and the astrologers call the 
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evil influences of the stars, evil aspects : so that 
still there seemeth to be acknowledged in the act 
of Envy, an ejaculation or irradiation of the eye. 
Nay, some have been so curious as to note, that 
the times when the stroke or percussion of an en- 
vious eye doth most hurt, are, when the party 
envied is beheld in glory or triumph ; for that sets 
an edge upon Envy : and besides, at such times the 
spirits of the person envied do come forth most 
into the outward parts, and so meet the blow. 

But leaving these curiosities, (though not unwor- 
thy to be thought on in fit place,) we will handle, 
what persons are apt to Envy others, what persons 
are most subject to be Envied themselves, and what 
is the difference between public and private Envy. 
A man that hath no virtue in himself, ever envieth 
virtue in others. For men's minds will either feed 
upon their own good, or upon others' evil ; and who 
wanteth the one, will prey upon the other; and 
who so is out of hope to attain to another's virtue, 
w|ll seek to come at even hand by depressing an- 
other's fortune. 

A man that is busy and inquisitive, is commonly 
envious : for to know much of other men's matters 
cannot be, because all that ado may concern his 
estate ; therefore it must needs be, that he taketh a 
kind of play-pleasure in looking upon the fortunes of 
others; neither can he that m\iiAe\ViW\.\i\^ ^"^"^ 
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business, find much matter for finvy : for Envy is 
a gadding passion, and walketh the streets, and 
doth not keep home: " There is no man who 
abounds in curiosity, but the same is also a malevo- 
lent man/' 

Men of noble birth are noted to be envious to- 
wards new men when they rise : for the distance 
is altered ; and it is like a deceit of the eye, that 
when others come on, they think themselves go back. 

Deformed persons., and eunuchs, and old men, 
and bastards, are envious : for he that cannot pos- 
sibly mend his own case, will do what he can to 
impair another's, except these defects light upon a 
very brave Snd heroical nature, which thiiiketh to 
make his natural wants part of his honour ; in that 
it should be said, that an eunuch, or lame man, did 
such great matters, affecting the honour of a mira- 
cle, as it was in Narses the eunuch, and Agesilaus, 
and Tamerlane, that were lame men. 

The same is the case of men that rise after cala- 
mities and misfortunes ; for they are as men fallen 
out with the times, and think other men's harms a 
redemption of their own sufferings. 

They that desire to excel in too many matters, 

out of levity and vain-glory, are ever envious ; for 

they cannot want work, it being impossible but 

many in some one of those things should surpass 

them; which wsks the character of Adrian the em* 
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peror, that mortally envied poets, and painters, and 
artificers in works wherein he had a vein to excel. 

Lastly, near kinsfolks and fellows in office, and 
those that have been bred together, are more apt 
to envy their equals, when they are raised : for it 
doth upbraid unto them tlieir own fortunes, and 
pointeth at them, and cometh oftener into their re- 
membrance, and incurreth likewise more into the 
note of others; and Envy ever redoubleth from 
speech and fame. Cain's Envy was the more vile 
and malignant towards his brother Abel, because 
when his sacrifice was better accepted, there was 
nobody to look on. Thus much for those that are 
apt to Envy. 

Concerning those that are more or less subject to 
Envy : first, persons of eminent virtue, when they 
are advanced, are less envied : for their fortune 
secmeth but due unto them ; and no man envieth 
the payment of a debt, but rewards and liberality 
rather. Again, Envy is ever joined with the com- 
paring of a man's self; and where there is no com- 
parison, no Envy ; and therefore kings are not 
envied, but by kings. Nevertheless, it is to be no- 
ted, that unworthy persons are most lenvied at their 
first coming in, and afterwards overcome it better ; 
whereas, contrariwise, persons of worth and merit 
are most envied, when their fortune continueth long. 
For bj that time, though tVieVt V\tl\ie\>^ XJsvt^'^jc^sk^^ 
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yet it hath not the same lustre ; for fresh men grow 
up that darken it. 

Persons of noble blood are less *en vied in their 
rising ; for it aeemeth but right done to their birth. 
Besides, there seemeth not much added to their 
fortunes ; and Envy is -as the sun-beams, that beat 
hotter upon a bank or steep rising ground, than 
upon a flat. And for the same reasons, those 
that are advanced by degrees, are less envied 
than those that are advanced suddenly, and per 
saltum, " at a jump." 

Those that have joined with their honour great 
travels, cares, or perils, are less subject to Envy : 
for men think that they earn their honours hardly, 
and pity them sometimes ; and pity ever healeth 
Envy : virherefore you shall observe, that the more 
deep and sober sort of politic persons, in their 
greatness, are ever bemoaning themselves, what a 
life they lead, chaunting ** How many evils we en- 
dure !" Not that they feel it so, but only to abate 
the edge of Envy. But this is to be understood of 
business that is laid upon men, and not such as 
they call unto ' themselves : for nothing increaseth 
Envy more than an unnecessary and ambitious en- 
grossing of business ; and nothing doth extinguish 
Envy more, than for a great person to preserve all 
other inferior officers in their full rights and pre- 
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eminences of their places : for by that means there 
be so many screens between him and Envy. 

Above all, those are most subject to Envy whicb 
carry the greatness of their fortunes in an insolent 
and proud manner, being never well but while they 
are showing how great they are, either by outward 
pomp, or by triumphing over all opposition and 
competition ; whereas wise men will rather do sa- 
crifice to Envy, in suffering themselves sometimes 
of purpose to be crossed and overborne in things 
that do not much concern them. Notwithstanding 
so much is true, that the carriage of greatness in a 
plain and open manner (so it be without arrogancy 
and vain-glory) doth draw less Envy, than if it be 
in a more crafty and cunning fashion. For in that 
course a man doth but disavow fortune, and seem- 
eth to be conscious of his own want in worth, and 
doth but teach others to envy him. 

Lastly, To conclude this part ; as we said in the 
beginning, that the act of .Envy -had somewhat in 
it of witchcraft, so there is no other cure of Envy 
but the cure of witchcraft ; and that is, to remove 
the lot (as they call it) and to lay it upon another. 
For which purpose, the wiser sort of great persons 
briiig in ever upon the stage somebody upon whom 
to drive the Envy that would come upon them- 
selves; sometimes upon ministers and servants, 
sometimes upon colleagues and a^soc\aX^%) "dxA^^ 
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like; and for that turn there are never wanting 
some persons of violent and undertaking natures, 
who, so they may have power and business, will 
take it at any cost. 

Now to speak of public Envy. There is yet 
some good in public Envy ; whereas in private 
there is none. For public Envy is an ostracism 
that eclipseth men when they grow too great. And 
therefore it is a bridle also to great ones, to keep 
them within bounds. 

This Envy, being in the Latin word invidia, goeth 
in the modern languages by the name of Discon- 
tentment, of which we shall speak in handling Sedi- 
tion. It is a disease in a state like to infection : for 
as infection spreadeth upon that which is sound, 
' and tainteth it ; so when Envy is gotten once in a 
State, it traduceth even the bfest actions thereof, 
and turneth them into an ill odour. And, there- 
fore, there is little won by intermingling of plausi- 
ble actions. For that doth argue but a weakness 
and fear of Envy, which hurteth so much the more, 
as it is likewise usual in infections ; which if you 
fear them, you call them upon you. 

This public Envy seemeth to bear chiefly upon 

principal oiBicers or ministers, rather than upon 

kings and estates themselves. But this is a sure 

rule, that if the Envy upon the minister be great, 

ff/ren the cause of it in him i» small ; or if the Envy 
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be general, in a manner, upon all the ministers of 
an estate, then the Envy (though hidden) is truly 
upon the state itself. And so much of public Envy 
or Discontentment, and the difference thereof from 
private Envy, which was handled in the first place. 
We will add this in general, touching the affec- 
tion of Envy ; that, of all other affections, it is the 
most importune and continual. For of other affec- 
tions there is occasion given but now aud then. 
And therefore it was well said, ** Envy never keeps 
holiday," i. e. is never at rest. For it is ever work- 
ing upon some or other. And it is also noted, that 
Love and Envy do make a man pioe, which other 
affections do not ; because they are not so con- 
tinual. It is also the vilest affection, and the most 
depraved : for which cause it is the proper attri- 
bute of the Devil, who is called, " The envious 
man, that soweth tares amongst the wheat by 
night:" as it always cometh to pass, that Envy 
worketh subtilly, and in the dark, and to the pre- 
judice of good things, such as is the wheat. 

L HE stage is more beholding to Love than the 
life of man. For, as to the stage. Love is ever 
matter of comedies, aud now and then of tragedies : 
but in life it doth much mischief ; ^Qia^>L\mfc% X^^s: 
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a syren, sometimes like a fury. You may observe, 
that amongst all the great and worthy persons 
(whereof the memory remaineth, either ancient or 
recent) there is pot one that hath been transported 
to the mad degree of Love : which shows, that 
great spirits, and great business, do keep out this 
weak passion. You must except, nevertheless, 
Marcus Autonius, the half partner of the Empire 
of Rome; and Appius Claudius the Decemvir, the 
lawgiver ; whereof the former was indeed a volup- 
tuous man, and inordinate ; but the latter was an 
austere and wise man. And therefore it seems, 
(though rarely) that Love can find entrance, not 
only into an open heart, but also into a heart well 
fortified, if watch be not well kept. It is a poor 
saying of Epicurus : " We are to one another a suffi- 
ciently large theatre ;" t. e, " we need not attempt 
to look beyond this world." As if man, made for the 
contemplation of Heaven, and all noble objects, 
should do nothing but kneel before a httle idol, and 
make himself a subject, though not of the mouth, 
(as beasts are) yet of the eye, which was given him 
for higher purposes. It is a strange thing to note 
the excess of this passion; and how it braves the 
nature and value of things by this, that the speak- 
ing in a perpetual hyperbole is comely in nothing 
but in Love. Neither is it merely in the phrase : 
/2?j^ wbereas it bath been well said, that the Arch- 
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flatterer, with whom all the petty flatterers have 
intelligence, is a man's self ; certainly, the Love is 
more. For there was never a proud man thought 
so absurdly well of himself, as the Lover doth of 
the person loved : and therefore it was well said, 
that " it is impossible to love, and to be wise.'' 
Neither doth this weakness appear to others only, 
and not to the party loved : but to the loved most 
of all ; except the Love be reciproque : for it is a 
true rule, that Love is ever rewarded, either with 
the reciproque, or with an inward and secret con- 
tempt. By how much the more ought men to be 
aware of this passion, which loseth not only other 
things, but itself. As for the other losses, the 
poet's relation doth well figure them ; that he that 
preferretb Helena, quitteth the gifts of Juno and 
Pallas. For whosoever esteemeth too much of 
amorous affection, quitteth both riches and wisdom. 
This passion hath his floods in the very times of 
weakness; which are great prosperity, and great 
adversity ; though this latter hath been less ob- 
served. Both which times kindle Love, and make 
it more frequent, and therefore show it to be the 
child of Folly. They do best, who, if they cannot 
but admit Love, yet make it keep quarter, and 
sever it wholly from their serious affairs and ac- 
tions of life : for if it check once ^ith business, it 
troubleth men*s fortunes, andmakel\im^Tv\\\^\.^^^ 
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can no ways be true to their own ends. I know 
not how, but martial men are given to Love ; I 
think it is but as they are given to wine ; for perils 
commonly ask to be paid in pleasures. There is 
in a man's nature, a secret inclination and motion 
towards Love of others ; which if it be not spent 
upon some one, or a few, doth naturally spread 
itself towards many, and maketh men become hu- 
mane and charitable; as it is seen sometime in 
Friars. Nuptial Love maketh mankind; friendly 
Love perfecteth it ; but want6n Love corrupteth 
and embaseth it. 

JylEN in Great Place are thrice servants: servants 
of the Sovereign or State; servants of fame ; and 
servants of business. So as they have no freedom 
either in their persons, nor in their actions, nor in 
their times. It is a strange desire to seek power, 
and to lose liberty ; or to seek power over others, 
and to lose power over a man's self. The rising 
unto Place is laborious ; and by pains men come 
to greats pains : and it is sometimes base ; and by 
indignities men come to dignities. The standing 
is slippery, and the regress is either a downfall, or 
at least an ec^lipse, which is a melancholy thing. 
*^ Since you arc not what you yjoxiVd b^» there is 
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no reason why you should wisii to IWe.*' Nay, 
retire men cannot when they would ; neither will 
they, when it was reason ; but are impatient of pri-* 
Tateness, even in age and sickness, which require 
the shadow : like old townsmen, that will be still 
sitting at their street door, though thereby they offer 
age to scorn. Certainly great persons had need to 
borrow other men's opinions, to think themselves 
happy ; for if they judge by their own feeling, 
they cannot find it : but if they think with them- 
selves what other men think of them, and that 
other men would fain be as they are, then they 
are happy, as it were, by report; when pediaps 
they find the contrary within. For they are the 
first that find their own griefs ; though they be the 
last that find their own fiiults. Certainly, men in 
great fortunes are strangers to themselves, and 
while they are in the puzzle of business they have 
no time to tend their health, either of body or 
mind. " Death presses heavy on that man, who, 
too conspicuously known to others, dies unknown to 
himself: (t. e, without having studied and known 
hia own character.") In place, there is licence to 
do good and evil, whereof the latter is a curse ; 
for in evil, the best condition is not to will, the se- 
cond not to can : but power to do good, is the true 
and awful end of aspiring: for good thov\%l\V^ 
(though God accept them) yet tovr^xd^ ixv^Yk ^x^ 
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little better than good dreams^ except they be put 
in act ; and that cannot be without power and 
place, as the vantage and commanding ground. 
Merit and good works is the end of man's motion ; 
and conscience of the same is the accomplishment 
of man's rest : for if a man can be partaker of God's 
theatre, he shall likewise be partaker of God's 
rest. *' And God having turned to behold the 
works which his hands had made, saw that all 
were very good." And then the Sabbath. In 
the discharge of the place, set before thee the best 
examples ; for imitation is a globe of precepts. 
And after a time set before thee thine own ex- 
ample; and examine thyself strictly whether thou 
didst not best at first. Neglect not also the exam- 
ples of those that have carried themselves ill in 
the same place ; not to set off thyself by taxing 
their memory ; but to direct thyself what to avoid. 
Reform therefore without bravery or scandal of 
former times and persons : but yet set it down to 
thyself, as well to create good precedents as to 
follow them. Reduce tilings to the first institution, 
and observe wherein, and how they have degene- 
rated ; but yet ask counsel of both times, of the 
antient time what is best, and of the latter time 
what is fittest. Seek to make thy course regular 
that men may know before-hand what they may 
expect, but be not too positive and peremptory ; 
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and express thyself well wben thou digressest from 
thy rule. Preserve the right of thy place, but stir 
not questions of jurisdiction ; and rather assume 
thy right in silence and de facto , than voice it with 
claims and challenges. Preserve likewise the rights 
of inferior places ; and think it more honour to di* 
rect in chief, than to be busy in all. Embrace 
and invite helps and advices, touching the execu- 
tion of thy place ; and do not drive away such as 
bring the information, as meddlers, but accept of 
them in good part. The vices of authority are 
chiefly four : Delays, Corruption, Roughness, and 
Faction. For Delays : give easy access, keep times 
appointed, go through with that which is in hand, 
and interlace not business but of necessity. For 
Ck>rruption : not only bind thine own hands, or thy 
servants' hands from taking, but bind the hands 
of suitors also from offering : for integrity used, 
doth the one ; but integrity professed, and with a 
manifest detestation of bribery, doth the other; 
and avoid not only the fault, but the suspicion.^ 
Whosoever is found variable, and changeth mani- 
festly, without manifest| cause, giveth suspicion of 
corruption. Therefore always when thou changest 
thine opinion or course, profess it plainly, and de- 
clare it, together with the reasons that move thee 
to change, and do not think to steal \t. K ^e:cs^\iX.) 
or a favourite, if be be inward, and no oXSaet «lY?^' 
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rent cause of esteem, is commonly thought but a 
by-way to close comiption. For Roughness : it is a 
needless cause of discontent: severity breed eth fear, 
but roughness breedeth hate. Even reproofs from 
authority ought to be grave, and not taunting. As 
for facility, it is worse than bribery: for bribes 
come but now and then ; but if importunity, or 
idle respects lead a man, he shall never be without; 
as Solomon saith, ** To respect persons is not 
good ; for such a man will transgress for a piece of 
bread.^' It is most true that was antiently spoken : 
^' A Place showeth the man f and it showeth some 
to the better, and some to the worse. '' He would 
have been considered by the common consent of 
all, as capable of governing the Empire, if he had 
never been Emperor ;" saith Tacitus of Gajba : 
but of Vespasian he saith : '' Vespasian was the 
only one of the Emperors, who was changed into 
a better chanicter by being Emperor." Though 
the one was meant of sufficiency, the other of 
manners and affection. ' It is an assured sign of a 
worthy and generous spirit, whom honour amends : 
for honour is, or should be, the place of virtue : 
and as in nature, things move violently to their 
place, and calmly in their place ; so virtue in am- 
bition is violent, in authority settled and calm 
AM rising to Great Place, is by a winding stair 
^//// if there be Actions, it is good to ^ide a mw 
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self^ whQst he is in the rising; and to balance 
himself when he is placed. Use the memory of 
thy predecessor fairly and tenderly : for if thon . 
dost not, it is a debt will sure be paid when thou 
art gone. If thou have colleagues, respect them, 
and rather call them when they look not for it, 
than exclude them when they have reason to look 
to be called. Be not too sensible, or too remem- 
bering of thy place in conversation, and private 
answers to suitors;, but let it rather be said, 
" When he sits in place, he is another man/' 

XT is a trivial grammar-school text, but yet wor- 
thy a wise man's consideration. Question waa 
asked of Demosthenes, *' What was the chief part 
of an orator V He answered, " Action ;" what 
next? " Action ;" what next again? " Action/' 
He said it that knew it best, and had by nature 
himself no advantage in that he commended. . A 
strange thing, that that part of an orator which is 
but superficial, and rather the virtue of a player, 
should be placed so high above those other noble 
parts of invention, elocution, and the rest; nay, 
almost alone, as if it were all in all. But the 
reason is plain. There is in human nature gj&uer 
rally more of the fool than of the V\&e\ ^tv^l V!km.\^ 
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fore those faculties, by which the foolish part of 
men's minds is taken, are 'most potent. Wonderful 
like is the case of Boldness in civil business : what 
first ? Boldness, - What secoqd and third ? Bold- 
ness. And yet Boldness is a child of ignorance 
and baseness, far inferior to other parts. But ne-r 
vertheless it doth fascinate and bind hand and foot 
those that are either shallow in judgment, or weak 
ip courage, which are the greatest part; yea, 
^nd prevaileth with wise men at weak times. 
Therefore we see it hath done wonders in popular 
States, but with senates and princes less ; and 
more, ever upon the first entrance of bold persons 
into action, than soon after: for Boldness is ai| 
ill keeper of promise. Surely, as there are moun^ 
tebanks for the natural body, so are there moun- 
tebanks for the politic body ! men that undertake 
great ciires, and perhaps have been lucky in two 
or three experiments, but want the grounds of 
science, and therefore cannot hold out. Nay, you 
shall see a bold fellow many times do Mahomet's 
miracle : Mahomet made the people believe, that 
he would call an hill to hiui ; and from the top of 
it offer Up his prayers for the observers of his law. 
The people assembled ; Mahomet called the hill to 
him again and again; and when the hill stood 
3tiU, ^e wasnever a whit abashed, but said : " If 
/tlie hill will not come to Malioniet, Mahomet will 
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go to the hill." So these men, when they have 
promised great matters, and failed most, shame- 
fully, yet (if they have the perfection of Boldness) 
they will but slight it over, and make a turn, and 
no more ado. Certainly to men of great judgment, 
bold persons are a sport to behold ; nay, and to 
the vulgar also. Boldness hath somewhat of the 
ridiculous. For if absurdity be the subject of 
laughter, doubt you not but great Boldness is sel- 
dom without some absurdity. Especially it is a 
sport to see, when a bold fellow is out of counte- 
nance ; for that puts ' his face in a most shrunken 
and wooden posture, as needs it must : for in bash- 
fulness the spirits do a Uttle go and come, but with 
bold men, upon like occasion, they stand at a stay, 
Hke a Stale at Chess, where it is no Mate, but yet 
the game cannot stir. But this last were fitter for 
a satire than for a serious observation. This is 
well to be weighed, that Boldness is ever blind; 
for it seeth not dangers and incouveniences : there- 
fore it is ill in counsel, good in execution : so that 
the right use of bold persons is, that they never 
command in chief, but be seconds, and under the 
direction of others. For in counsel it is good to 
see dangers, and in execution not to see them, ex- 
cept they be very great. 
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L TAKE Goodness in this sense, the affecting 
of the weal of men, which is that the Grecians 
call Pbilanthropia ; and the word Humanity (as 
it is used) is a little too light to express it. ' Good- 
ness I call the habit, and Goodness of Nature the 
inclination. This of all virtues and dignities of 
the mind Is the greatest, being the character of the 
Deity ; and without it, man is a busy, mbchievous, 
wretched thing, no better than a kind of vermin* 
Goodness answers to the theological virtue. Charity ; 
and admits no excess, but error. The desire of 
power in excess, caused the angeb to fall; the de- 
sire of knowledge in excess, caused man to fall ; 
but in Charity there is no excess, neither can angel 
or man come in danger by it. The inclination of 
Goodness is imprinted deeply in the nature of man ; 
insomuch that if it issue not towards men, it will 
take unto other living creatures ; as it is seen in 
the Turks, a cruel people, who nevertheless are 
kind to beasts, and give alms to dogs and birds ; 
insomuch as Busbechius reporteth, a Christian 
boy in Constantinople had like to have been stoned 
for gagging, in a waggishness, a long-billed fowl. 
Errors indeed, in this virtue, in Goodness or Charity, 
may be committed. The Italians have an ungra- 
c/ous proverb : " Tanto buon cfce val niente ;" " So 
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good That he is good for nothing/' And one of 
the doctors of Italy, Nicholas Machiavel, had the 
confidence to put in writing, almost in plain terms, 
*' that the Christian faith had given up good men 
in prey to those that are tyrannical and unjust :" 
which he spake, because indeed there was never 
law, or sect, or opinion, did so much magnify 
Goodness as the Christian religion doth. There- 
fore, to avoid the scandal, and danger both, it is 
good to take knowledge of the errors of an habit 
so excellent. Seek the good of other men, but be 
not in bondage to their faces or fancies ; for that 
is but facility or softness, which taketh an honest 
mind prisoner. Neither give thou Msop's cock a 
gem, who would be better pleased and happier if 
he had a barley-corn. The example of God 
teachetfi the lesson truly : " He sendeth his rain, 
and maketh his sun to shine upon the just and 
unjust;^' but he doth not rain wealth, nor shine 
honour and virtues upon men equally. Common 
benefits are to be communicated with al^ ; but pe- 
culiar benefits with choice. And beware, how, in 
making the portraiture, thou breakest the pattern ; 
for Divinity maketh the love of ourselves the pat- 
tern; the love of our neighbours but the por. 
traiturcr " Sell all thou hast and give it to the 
poor, and follow me:" but sell not all thow Vv^i^X. 
except ttroif come and follow me; tVk«X\%« eiL£.«:<^^ 
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thou have a vocatioo, wherein thou maystMo as 
much good with little means as with great: for 
otherwise, in feeding the streams, thou dryest the 
fountain. Neither is there only a hahit of Good- 
ness directed by right reason ; but there is in some 
men, even in nature, a disposition towards it; as, 
on the other side, there is a natural maUgnity. For 
there be that in their nature do not affect the good 
of others. The lighter sort of malignity turneth 
but to a crossness, or frowardness, or aptness to 
oppose, or difficiieness, or the like; but the 
deeper sort to envy and mere mischief. Such men, 
in other men's calamities, are as it were in season, 
and are ever on the loading part ; not so good as 
the dogs that licked Lazarus' sores, but like flies, 
that are still buzzing upon any thing that is raw ; 
Mbanthropes, that make it their practice to bring 
men to the bough, and yet have never a tree for 

' the purpose in their gardens, as Timon had. Such 
dispositions are the very errors of human nature; 
and yet they are the fittest timber to make great 
poUtics of : like to knee-timber, that is good for 
ships that are ordained to be tbssed, but not for 
building houses^ that shall stand firm. The parts 
and signs of Goodness are . many. If a man be 
gracious and courteous to strangers, it shows he is 
a citizen of the world; and that his hqart is no 

isJaad cut off from other lands, but a continent 
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that joins to them. If he be compassionate to« 
wards the afflictions of others, it shows that his 
heart is like the noble tree, that is wounded itself 
when it gives the balm. If he easily pardons and 
remits offences, it shows that his mind is planted 
above injuries, so that he cannot be shot. If he 
be thankful for small benefits, it shows that he 
weighs men's minds, and not their trash. But 
above all, if he have Saint Paul's perfection, that 
he would wish to be an Anathema from Christ, for 
the salvation of his brethren, it shows much of 
a divine nature, and a kind of conformity with 
Christ himself. 

W £ will speak of Nobility, first as a portion of 
an estate, then as a condition of particular persons. 
A monarchy, where there is no Nobility at all, is 
ever a pure and absolute tyranny, as that of the 
Turks; for Nobility attempers Sovereignty, and 
draws the eyes of the people somewhat aside from 
the Line Royal. But for Democracies they need it 
not : and they are commonly more quiet, and less 
subject to sedition, than where there are stirps of 
Nobles. For men's eyes are upon the business, and 
not upon the persons ; or if upon the persons, it 
is for the business sake, as fittest, and not for fla^ 
and pedigree. We see' the SvritzeKi^ \tAX n<€^, xkoX* 
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withstanding their diversity of reh'gion, and of 
Cantons : for utility is their bond, and not respects. 
The united provinces of the Low Countries in thm 
government excel : for where there is an equality, 
the consultations are more indifferent, and the pay- 
ments and tributes more cheerful. A great and 
potent Nobility addeth majesty to a monarch, but " 
diminisheth power ; and putteth life and spirit into 
the people, but presseth their fortune. It is well 
when Nobles ate-not too great for Sovereignty, nor 
for justice ; and yet maintained in that height, as 
the insolency of inferiors may be broken upon 
them, before it come on too fast upon the majesty 
of Kings. A numerous Nobility causeth poverty 
and inconvenience in a State : for it is a surcharge 
of expense ; and besides, it being of necessity that 
many of the Nobility fall in time to be weak in 
fortune, it maketh a kind of disproportion between 
honour and m^ns. 

As for Nobility in particular persons : it is a re- 
verend thing to see ah ancient castle or building 
not in decay ; or to see a fair timber-tree sound 
and perfect ; how much more to behold an ancient 
noble family, which hath stood against the waves 
' and weathers of time. For new Nobility is but 
the act of power ; but ancient Nobility is the act 
of time. Those that are first raised to Nobility are 
commoaly more virtuous, but less innocent than 
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their descendants ; for there is rarely any rising, 
but by a eommixfure of good and evil arts. But 
it is reason the memory of their virtues remain to 
their posterity; and their ^Eiults die with them- 
selves. Nobility of birth commonly abateth in- 
dustry ; and he that is not industrious, envieth him 
that is. Besides, noble persons cannot go much 
higher ; and he that standeth at a stay when others 
rise, can hardly avoid motions of envy. On the 
other side. Nobility extin^uisheth the passive 
envy from others towards ttem ; because they are 
in possession of honour. Cmainly kings that have 
able men of their.Nobility, s&all find ease in em- 
ploying them, and a better slide into their business: 
for people naturally bend to them, as born in some 
sort to command. 



Sh£PH£RDS of People had need know the ka- 
lendars of tempests in State ; which are commonly 
greatest when things grow to equality ; as natural 
tempests are greatest about the ^quinoctia. And 
as there are certain hollow blasts of wind, and se- 
cret swellings of seas, before a tempest, so are there 
in States. 

The change of Empires often he declares ; 

Fierce tumults^ bidden treaioos, open Yiat«. I>bx\).N\$l^. 
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Libeb and licentious discourses against the State, 
when they are frequent and open ; and in like sort, 
fidse news often running up and down to the dis- 
advantage of the State, and hastily embraced ; are 
amongst the signs of troubles. Virgil, giving the 
pedigree of Fame, saith, " she was sister to the 
Giants." 

Enrag'd against the Gods, revengefal Earth 
Produc'd her, last of the Titanian birth. Drtd* Viro. 

As if fames were the reliques of Seditions past ; 
but they are no less, indeed, the preludes of Sedi- 
tions to come. Howsoever, he noteth it right, 
that seditious tumults, and seditious fames, differ 
no more but as brother and sister, masculine and 
feminine ; especially if it come to that, that the 
best actions of a State, and the most plausible, and 
which ought to give greatest contentment, are 
taken in ill sense, and traduced : for that shows 
the envy great ; as Tacitus daith, " Great discon- 
tent arose, whether the state affairs were carried on 
well or ill" Neither doth it follow, that because 
these fiunes are a sign of ^Froubles, that the sup- 
pressing of them with too much severity, should be 
a remedy of Troubles: for the despising of then 
many times checks them best ; and the going about 
to stop them, doth but make a wonder long-lived. 
Also that kind of obedience which Tacitus 
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speaketh of is to be held suspected : ** They kept 
witibin the bounds of their duty, but were men of 
that character, who had rather make their own in* 
terpretation and comment on the commands of 
their Rulers than execute them." Disputing, ex- 
cusing, cavilling upon mandates and directions, is 
a kind of shaking off the yoke, and assay of dis- 
obedience ; especially, if in those disputings, they 
which are for the direction, speak fearfully and 
tenderly ; and those that are against it audaciously. 

Also, as MachiaTcl noteth well, when Princes^ 
that ought to be common' parents, make themselves 
as a party, and lean to a side, it is a boat that is 
overthrown by uneven weight on the one side; 
as was well seen in the time of Henry the Third of 
Prance : for first himself entered league for the ex- 
tirpation of the Protestants^ and presently after the 
same league was turned upon himself: for, when 
the authority of Princes is made but an accessary 
to a cause, and that ttiere are other bands that tie 
faster than the band of Sovereignty, Kings begin to 
be almost put out of possession. 

Also, when discords and quarrels, and (actions, 
are carried openly and audaciously, it is a sign the 
reverence of Government is lost. For the motions 
of the greatest persons in a Government, ought to 
be as the motions of the planets under " the FvrsA. 
ireat Cause of motion," (according to \\ie ^^ ^\fv- 
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nion) : which is, that every of them is carried swiftly 
by the highest motion, and softly in their own mo- 
tion. And therefore when great ones in their own 
particular motion move violently, and, as Tacitus 
expresseth it well, ** they were too fond of free- 
dom to remember the will of their Rulers," it is a 
sign the orbs are out of frame : for reverence is 
that wherewith Princes are girt from God, who 
threateneth the dissolving thereof: " I will strip off 
the diadems of Kings.'' 

So when any of the four pillars of Government 
are mainly shaken or weakened, (which are Reli- 
gion, Justice, Counsel, and Treasure) men had need 
to pray for fair weather. 

But let us pass from this part of predictions, 
(concerning which, nevertheless, more light may be 
taken from that which ^followeth) and let us speak 
first of the materials of Seditions ; then of the 
motives of them ; and thirdly, of the remedies. 
. Concerning the material) of Sedition; it is a 
thing well to be considered : for the surest way to 
prevent Seditions (if the times do bear it) is to take 
away the matter of them. For if there be fuel pre- 
pared, it is hard to tell whence the spark shall come 
that shall set it on fire. The matter of Seditions b 
of two kinds ; much poverty, and much discontent* 
ment. It is certain, so many overthrown estates, 
so many votes for Troubles. Lucan noteth well 
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the state of Rome before the civil war : *' Hence at 
tiiat time a Taracious and rapid increase of UsiMry, 
and a war arose useM to tlie objects of tke miihi- 
tttde.'' 

This same " multia utile Bellum" is an assured 
and HiliEdlible sign of a State disposed to Seditions 
and Troubles. And if this poverty and brokco 
estate in the better sort, be joined with a want and 
necessity in the mean people, the danger is immi- 
nent and great ; for the rebellions of the belly are 
the worst. As for discontentments, they are in 
the politic body like to humours in the natural, 
which are apt to gather preternatural heat, and to 
inflame. And let no prince measure the danger of 
them by this, whether they be just or unjust : ibr 
that were to imagine people to be too reasonable, 
who do often spurn at their own good : nor yet by 
this, whether the griefs whereupon they rise, be in 
fact great or small ; for they are the most dangerous 
Discontentments, where the fear is greater than 
the feeling : " There is moderation in their sorrow, 
but not so in their apprehension." Besides, in 
great.oppressions, the same things that provoke the 
patience, do withall mate the courage ; but in fears, 
it b net so. Neither 4et any prince or state be 
secure concerning Discontentments because they 
have been often, or have been long, and yet no 
peril hath ensued : for as it is true, tJttaX. c^^'rj h^- 
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pour or fume doth not turn into a storm ; so it is 
nevertheless true, that. storms, though they Mow 
over divers times, yet may fall at last ; and, as the 
Spanish proverb noteth well, '' The cord breaketh 
at last by the weakest pull/' 

The causes and motions of Seditions, are innova- 
tion in religion, taxes, alteration of laws and cus- 
toms, breaking of privileges, general oppression, ad- 
vancement of unworthy persons, strangers, dearths, 
disbanded soldiers, factions grown desperate ; and 
whatsoever, in offending 4>eople, joineth and knit- 
teth them in a common cause. 

For the remedies : there may be some general 
preservatives, whereof we will speak; as for the just 
cure, it must answer to the particular disease, and 
so be left to counsel rather than rule. 

The first remedy or prevention is, to remove by 
all means possible that material cause of Sedition, 
whereof we speak ; which is want and poverty in 
the estate. To which purpose serveth the opening 
and well-balancing of trade, the cherishing of ma- 
nufactures, the banishing of idleness, the repressing 
of waste and excess by sumptuary laws, the im- 
provement and husbanding of the soil, the regula- 
ting of prices of things vendible, the moderating of 
taxes and tributes, and the like. Generally it is to 
be foreseen, that the population of a kingdom (es- 
peciuHy if it be not mown down by wars) do not 
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exceed the stock of the kingdom which should 
maiBtain them. Neither is the population to be 
reckoned only by number ; for a smaller number 
that spend more, and ea)m less, do wear out an 
estate sooner than a greater number that live 
iower, and gather more. Therefore the multiplying 
of Nobility, and other degrees of quality, in an over 
proportion to the common people, doth speedily 
bring a State to necessity : and so doth Ukewise an 
oversown Clergy, for they bring nothing to the 
stock : and in like manner, when more are bred 
scholars than preferments can take off. 

It is likewise to be remembered, that forasmuch 
as the increase of any estate must be upon the fo- 
reigner ; (for whatsoever is somewhere gotten, is 
somewhere lost). There be but three tilings which 
one nation selleth unto another : the commodity as 
nature yieldeth it ; the manufacture, and the victure 
or carriage: so that if these three wheels go, 
wealth will flow as iu a spring- tide. And it cometh 
many times to pass, that " the manufacture will 
cost more than the materials ;" that the work and 
carriag; i^ more worth than the materials, and en- - 
richeth a state more : as is notably seen in the 
Low Countrymen, who have the best mines above 
ground n the world. 

Above all things good policy is to be used^ tlviil 
the txeaMire and moneys in a State. W w^\ ^^ 
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thered into few hands. For otherwise a State may 
have a great stock, and yet starve. And money 
is like muck, not good except it be spread. This 
is done chiefly by suppressing, or at the least keep- 
ing a straight hand upon the devouring trades of 
Usury, Ingrossing, great Pasturages, and the like. 

For removing Discontentments, or at least the 
danger of them, there is in every State (as we know) 
two portions of subjects, the Nobles and the Com- 
monalty. When one of these is discontent, the 
danger is not great; for common people are of 
slow motion, if they be not excited by the greater 
sort ; and the ji^reater sort are of small strength, 
except the multitude be apt and ready to move of 
themselves. Then this is the danger, when the 
greater sort do but wait for the troubling of 
the waters amongst the meaner, that then they 
may declare themselves. The Poets feign, that 
the rest of the Gods would have bound Jupiter ; 
which he hearing of, by the counsel of Pallas, sent 
for Briareus with his hundred hands, to conne in to 
his aid. An emblem no doubt, to show h«ow safe 
it is for Moaarchs to make sure of the good-will of 
common people. 

To give moderate liberty for griefs and discon- 
tentments to evaporate (so it be without too great 
insolency or bravery), is a safe way. Fo r he that 
iuraetb the bumours back, and maketh tike wound 
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bleed inwards, endangereth malign ulcers, and per- 
nicious imposthutnations. 

The part of Epimetheus might well become Pro- 
metheus in the case of Discontentments ; for there 
is not a better provision against them. Epimetheus, 
when griefs and evils flew abroad, at last shut the 
lid, and kept Hope in the bottom of the vessel. 
Certainly the politic and artificial nourishing and 
entertaining of hopes, and carrying men from hopes 
to hopes, is one of the best antidotes against the 
pois€ian of discontentments. And it is a certain 
s%n of a wise government and proceeding, when 
it can hold men's hearts by hopes, when it cannot 
by satisfaction; and when it can handle things in 
such manner, as no evil shall appear so peremp- 
tory, but that it hath some outlet of hope : which 
it the less hard to do, because both particular 
persons and factions are apt enough to flatter 
taemselves, or at least to brave that which they 
bulieve not. 

Also the foresight and prevention, that there be 
no likely or fit Head, whereunto discontented per- 
sons may resort, and under whom they may join, 
is a known, but an excellent point of caution. I 
understand a fit Head to be one that hath greatness 
and reputation, that hath confidence with the dis- 
contented party, and upon whom the^ IwxtL vVk«cs 
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eyes ; and that is thought discontented in his own 
particular : which kind of persons are either to be 
yfon, and reconciled to the State, and that in a fest 
and true manner ; or to be fronted with some other 
of the same party that may oppose them, and so 
divide the reputation. Generally the dividing and 
breaking of all factions and combinations that are 
adverse to the State, and setting them at distance, 

; or at least distrust among themselves, is not one of 
the worst remedies. For it is a desperate case, 
if those that hold with the proceeding of the State, 
be full of discord and faction ; and those that are 
against it, be entire and united. 

I have noted, that some witty and sharp speeches, 
which have fallen from princes, have given fire to 
Seditions. Caesar did himself infinite hurt in that 
speech, " Sylla was ignorant of literature, he there- 
fore was not qualified to dictate, or to be Dictator:'' 
for it did utterly cut off that hope which men had 
entertained, that he would at one time or other 
give over his Dictatorship. Galba unaid himself 
by that speech, " that soldiers were chosen or 
appointed by him, not purchased ;'' for it put ttie 
soldiers out of hope of the donative. Probus 
likewise by that speech, " If I shall live, the Ro- 
man Empire will have no further occasion for sol- 
diers ;" a speech of great despair for the soldiers : 

and many the like. Surely princes Viaid wtfttl^ in 
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tender matters, and ticklish times, to beware what 
they say ; especially in these short speeches, which 
fly abroad Uke darts, and are thought to be shot 
out of their secret intentions. For as for large 
discourses, they are flat things, and not so much 
noted. 

Lastly: Let princes against all events not be with- 
out some great person, one, or rather more, of mi- 
litary valour, near unto them, for the repressing of 
Seditions in their beginnings. For without that, 
there useth to be more trepidation in Court, upon 
the first breaking out of troubles, than were fit. 
And the State runneth the danger of that ; which 
Tacitus saith : '' And such was the habit or state 
of their minds, that a few openly dared to commit 
the most atrocious actions, more wished to be con- 
eemed in them, and all tamely permitted them to 
be done." But let such miUtary persons be assured, 
and well reputed of, rather than factious and popu- 
lar ; holding also good correspondence with the 
other great men in the state ; or else the remedy is 
worse than the disease. 
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1 HAD rather believe all the fables ia the Legend, 
and the X^™ud» ^^^ the Alcoran, than that this 
universal frame is without a mind. And therefore 
God never wrought a miracle to convince Atheism, 
because his ordinary works convince it. It is true, 
that a little philosophy inclineth man's mind to 
Atheism ; but depth in philosophy bringeth men'9^ 
minds about to Religion. For while the mind of 
man looketh upon second causes scattered, it may 
sometimes rest in them, and go no further: but 
when it beholdeth the chain of them confederate 
and linked together, it must needs fly to Providence 
and Deity. Nay, even that School which is most 
accused of Atheism, doth most demonstrate reli- 
gion : that is, the School of Leucippus and Demo- 
critus and Epicurus. For it is a thousand times 
more credible, that four mutable elements, and one 
immutable fifth essence, duly and eternally placed, 
need no God, than that an army of infinite small 
portions, or seeds unplaced, should have produced 
this order and beauty without a Divine marshal. 
The Scripture saith, " The fool hath said in his 
heart, there is no God :" it is not said, " The fool 
hath thought in his heart :" so as he rather saith it 
by rote to himself, as that he would have, than that 
Ae can thoroughly believe it, or be persuaded of it. 
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For none deny there is a God, but those for whom 
it maketh that there were no God. It appeareth 
in nothing more, that Atheism is rather in the lip, 
than in the heairt of man, than by this ; that Atheists 
will ever be talking of that their opinion, as if they 
fainted in it withii^ themselves, and would be glad . 
to be strengthened by the consent of others. Nay 
more, you shall have Atheists strive to get disciples, 
as it fareth with other sects. And, which is most 
of all, you shall have of them that will suffer for 
Atheism and not recant ; whereas if they did truly 
think, that there were no such thing as God, why 
should they trouble themselves? Epicurus is 
charged, that he did but dissemble for his credit 
sake, when he affirmed, there were blessed natures ; 
but such as enjoyed themselves, without having 
respect to the government of the world : wherein, 
they say, he did temporize ; though in secret he 
thought there was no God. But certainly he is 
traduced ; for his words are noble and divine : 
" To deny the Gods of the vulgar, is not profane ; 
but to apply the opinions of the vulgar to the Gods, 
is proline." Plato could have said no more. And 
although he had the confidence to deny the ad- 
ministration, he had not the power to deny the 
nature. The Indians of the West have names for 
their particular gods, though they have no name 
for God ; as if the heathens sbouXd Yi'SNct V^^ ^^ 
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names of Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, &c. but not the 
word Deus: which shows, that even those barba- 
rous people have the notion, though they have not 
the Is^titude and extent of it. So that against 
Atheists the very savages take part with the very 
subtilest philosophers. The contemplative Atheist 
is rare : a Diagoras, a Bion, a Lucian perhaps, and 
some others ; and yet they seem to be more than 
they are : for that all that impugn a received reli- 
gion or superstition, are by the adverse part branded 
with the name of Atheists. But the great Atheists 
indeed are hypocrites, which are ever handling holy 
things, but without feeling ; so as they must needs 
be cauterized in the end. The causes of Atheism 
are divisions in religion, if they be many : for any 
one main division addeth zeal to both sides, but 
many divisions introduce Atheism. Another is, 
scandal of priests, when it is come to that, which 
Saint Bernard saith, *^ It is not now proper to say. 
As are the people, so is the priest, because neither 
now are the people as bad as the priest.'' A third 
is, custom of profane scoffing in' holy matters, which 
doth by little and little deface the reverence of 
religion. And lastly, learned times, especially with 
peace and prosperity : for troubles and adversities 
do more bow men's minds to religion. They that 
denj a God, destroy man's nobility : for certainly 
^Qv^f n of kin to the beaats by bi« body ; and if he 
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be not of kin to God by his spirit, he is a base 
and ignoble creature. It destroys likewise mag- 
nanimity, and the raising human nature : for take 
an example of a dog, and mark what a generosity 
and courage he will put on, when he finds himself 
maintained by a man, who to him is instead of a 
god, or meiior natura : which courage is manifestly 
such, as that creature, without that confidence of a 
better nature than his own, could never attain. So 
man, when he resteth and assureth himself upon 
Divine protection and favour, gathereth a force 
and faith, which human nature in itself could not 
obtain. Therefore as Atheism is in all respects 
hateful, so in this, that it depriveth human nature 
of the means to exalt itself above human frailty. 
As it is in particular persons, so it is in nations. 
Never was there such a State for magnanimity, as 
Rome. Of this State hear what Cicero saith : 
'^ Although, O Conscript Fathers, we may be as 
partial to ourselves as we please, yet it is neither by 
our numerous armies that we have subdued the 
Spaniards, nor by our strength the Gauls, nor by 
our stratagems the Carthaginians, nor by our skill 
in the arts the Grecians, nor lastly by this very 
domestic and native sense of this nation and land 
have we subdued the Italians themselves and Latins ; 
but by that piety and due sense of religion, be« 
Cjmse \ye have perceived that aU t]|[vvii^^ ^e tvIXk.^ 
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and controlled by the power of the immortal Gods, 
we have conquered all people and all nations." 

XT were better to have no opinion of God at all, 
than such an opinion as is unworthy of him : for 
the one is unbelief, the other is contumely ; and 
certainly Superstition b the reproach of the Deity. 
Plutarch saith well to that purpose : " Surely (saith 
he) I had rather a great deal men should say, there 
was no such man at all as Plutarch, than that they 
should say, that there was one Plutarch, that would 
eat his children as soon as they were bom ;" as the 
. poets speak of Saturn. And as the contumely is 
greater towards God, so the danger is greater to- 
wards men» Atheism leaves a man to sense, to 
philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, to reputation ; 
all which may be guides to an outward moral virtue, 
though religion were not: but Superstition dis- 
mounts all these, and erecteth an absolute monar- 
chy in the minds^of men. Therefore Atheism did 
never perturb states ; for it makes men wary of 
themselves, as looking no further : and we see the 
times inclined to Atheism (as the time of Augustus 
CsBsar) were civil times. But Superstition hath been 
. the confusion of many states, and bringeth in a 
MCfv primum mobile^ that ravi&Uetli all the spheres 
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of government. The master of Superstition is the 
people; and in all Superstition^ wise men follow 
fools, and arguments are fitted to practice in a re- 
versed order. It was gravely said by some of the 
prelates in the Council of Trent, where the doctrine 
of the school-men bare great sway, *' That the 
school-men were hke astronomers, which did feign 
eccentrics, and epicycles, and such engines of orbs, 
to save the phenomena ; though they knew there 
were no such things." And in like manner, that 
the school-men had framed a number of subtile 
and intricate axioms and theorems, to save the 
practice of the Churchy The causes of Supersti- 
tions are, pleasing and sensMal rites and ceremo- 
nies : excess of outward and Pharisaical holiness ; 
over?great reverence of traditions, which cannot 
but load the Church : the stratagems of prelates 
for their own ambition and lucre : the favouring 
too much of good intentions, which openeth the 
gate to conceits and novelties : the taking an aim 
at Divine matters by humap, which cannot but 
breed mixture of imaginations : and lastly, barba- 
rous times, especial)^ joined with calamities and 
disasters. Superstition without a veil is ^ deformed 
thing : for, as it addeth deformity to an ape to be 
so like a man ; so the similiti^de of Si^perstition to 
Religion makes it the more deformed. And as 
wholesome meat corrupteth to ^tAi^ "wotm^^^ ^» 
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good forms and orders corrupt into a number of 
petty observances. There is a Superstition in 
avoiding Superstition, when men think to do best, 
if they go furthest from the Superstition formerly 
received. Therefore care should be had, that (as 
it^ fareth in ill purgings) the good be not taken 
away with the bad ; which commonly is done^ when 
the people is the reformer. 

JL RAVEL, in the younger sort, is a part of edu- 
cation ; in the elder, a part of experience. He 
that travelleth into a country before he hath some 
entrance into the language, goeth to school, and not 
to travel. That young men travel under some 
tutor, or grave servant, I allow well ; so that he be 
sucb^a one that hath the language, and hath been in 
the country before; whereby he may be able to tell 
them, what things are worthy to be seen in the 
country where they go, what acquaintances they 
are to seek, what exercises or discipline the place 
yieldeth. For else young men shall go hooded, and 
look abroad little. It is a strange thing, that in sea 
voyages, where there is nothing to be seen but sky 
and sea, men should make diaries ; but in land- 
travel, wherein so much is to be observed, for the 
most part tbey omit it: as if chance were fitter to 
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be registered than observation. Let diaries there- 
fore be brought in use. The things to be seen and 
observed, are the courts of princes, especially when 
they give audience to ambassadors : the courts of 
justice, while they sit and hear causes ; and so of 
consistories ecclesiastic : the churches and monas- 
teries, with the monuments which are therein ex- 
tant : the walls and fortifications of cities and towns; 
and so the havens and harbours : antiquities and 
ruins : libraries, colleges, disputations and lectures, 
where any are : shipping and navies : houses and 
gardens of state and pleasure near great cities : 
armouries, arsenals, magazines, exchanges, burses, 
warehouses: exercises of horsemanship, fencing, 
training of soldiers, and the like : comedies, such 
whereunto the better sort of persons do resort. 
Treasuries of jewels and robes : cabinets and ra- 
rities. And to conclude, whatsoever is memorable 
in the places where they go. After all which the 
tutors or servants ought to make diligent inquiry. 
As for triumphs, masks, feasts, weddings, funerals, 
capital executions, and such shows ; men need not 
be put in mind of them : yet are they not to be neg- 
lected. If you will have a young man to put his 
Travel into a little room, and in short time to gather ' 
much, this you must do. First, as was said, he must 
have some entrance into the language before bi^ 
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goeth. Then he must have such a servant or tutor 
as kqiQweth the country, as was likewise said. Let 
him carry with him also some card or book, descri- 
bing the country where he travelleth ; which will be 
a good key to his inquiry. Let him also keep a 
diary. Let hiAi not stay Jong in o^e city or town, 
more or less, as the place deservet)i, but not long : 
nay, when he stayeth in one city or town, let him 
change his lodging from one end and part of the 
town to another^ which is a grefit adamant of acr 
quaintance. Let him sequester himself from the 
company of his countrymen, and diet in such places 
where there is gopd company of the nation where 
iie travelleth. Let him, upon his removes from one 
place to another, procure recommendation to some 
pei^son of quahfy, residing in the place whither he 
removeth, that he may use his favour in those things 
he desireth to see or know. Thus he may abridge 
his Travels with much profit. As for the acquaint- 
ance which is to be sought in Travel, that which i^ 
most of all profitable, is acquaiiitance with the se- 
cretaries apd employed men of ambassadors ; for so 
iiV travelling in ope country, he shall suck the expe;- 
rience of many. Let him also see and visit eminent 
persons, in all kinds; which are of great name abroad ; 
:(hat he may be ableto tell how the life agreeth with 
^le fame. For quarrels^ they are with care and dis- 
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cretion to be avoided : they are commonly for mis- 
tressesy healths, place, and words. And let a man 
beware how he keepeth company with choleric 
and quarrelsome persons, for they will engage him 
into their own quarrels. When a Traveller retumeth 
home, let him not leave the countries where he hath 
travelled, altogether behind him, but maintain a 
correspondence by letters with those of his acquaint- 
ance which are of most worth. And let his Travel 
appear rather in his discourse, than in his apparel 
or gesture ; and in his discourse let him be rather 
advised in his answers, than forward to tell stories : 
and let it appear, that he doth not change his coun- 
try manners for those of foreign parts ; biit only 
prick in^some flowers of that he hath learned abroad, 
into the customs of his own country. 



JLt is a miserable state of mind, to have few things 
to desire, and many things to fear ; ;and yet that 
commonly is the case of Kings ; who, being at the 
highest, want matter of desire, which makes their 
minds more languishing, and have many represen- 
tations of perils and shadows, which make their 
minds the less clear ; and this is one reason also 
of that effect which the Scripture ^i^^^>l^\)cl oi« 
*' ThfLt the kiag's heart is insctutaUer ^^^- 
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nittltitude of jealousies, and lack of some predo- 
nioant desire that should marshal and put in order 
all the rest, maketh any roan's heart hard to find or 

' iK>und. Hence it comes likewise, that princes many 
times make themselves desire, and set their hearts 
upon toys : sometimes upon a- building, sometimes 
upon erecting of an order, sometimes upon the ad van* 
cing of a person, sometimes upon obtaining excel- 
lency in some art or feat of the hand ; as Nero for play- 
ing on the harp, Domitian for certainty of the hand 
with the arrow, Commodus for playing at feuce, Cara* 
callafoii^lriving chariots, and the like. Thisseemeth 
io^redible unto those that know not the principle^ 
^' That the mind of man is more cheered and re- 
freshed by profiting in small things, than by stand- 
ing at a stay in great." We see also that the kings 
that have been fortunate conquerors in their first 
years, it being not possible for them to go forward 
infinitely, but that they must have some check or 
atrest iu their fortunes, turn in their latter years 
to be superstitious and melancholy : as did Alex- 
ander the Great ; Diociesian ; and, in our memory, 
Charles the Fifth, and others : for he that is used 
to go forward, and findeth a stop, falleth out of his 
own favout, and is not the thing he was. 

To speak now of the true temper of Empire ; it 
is a thing rare, and hard to keep ; for both temper 

and distemper consist of contraries. But it is one 
.^Aw^ to mingle contraries, anolYict lo VnXftviVsMi^fi 
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them. The answer of Apollonius to Vespasian is 
Ml of excellent instruction ; Vespasian asked him, 
" What was Nero's overthrow^' He answered, 
" Nero could touch and tune the harp well, but in 
Government sometimes he used to wind the pins 
too high, sometimes to let them down too low/' 
And certain it is, that nothing destroyeth authority 
so much, as the unequal and untimely interchange 
of power pressed too far, and relaxed. too much. 

This is true, that the wisdom of all these latter 
times in princes' affairs, is rather fine deliveries, 
and shiftings of dangers and mischiefs, when they 
are near, than solid and grounded courses to keep 
them aloof. But this is but to try masteries with for- 
tune : and let men beware how they neglect and 
suffer matter of trouble to be prepared : for no man * 
ean forbid the spark, nor tell whence it may come. 
The difficultiei in princes' business are many and 
great ; but the greatest difficulty is often in their 
own mind. *' For it is common with princes," saith 
Tacitus, " to will contradictories." " The wills of 
kings are generally violent, and contradictory the 
one with the other." For it is the solecism of 
power, to think to command the end, and yet not 
endure the means. 

Kings have to deal with their neighbours, their 
wives, their children, their prelates or clergy, their 
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nobles^ their second nobles or gentlemen, their 
merchants, their, commons, and their men of war. 
And from all these arise dangers, if care and cir- 
cumspection be not used. 

First, for their neighbours : there can no gcQeral 
rule be given (the occasions are so variable), save 
one, which ever holdeth ; which is, that princes do 
keep due centinel, that none of their neighbours 
do overgrow so (by increasing of territory, by em- 
bracing of trade, by approaches, or the like), as they 
become more able to annoy them, than they were. 
This' is generally the work of standing councils to 
foresee and to hinder it. During that Triumvirate 
of Kings, King Henry VIII. of England, Francis 
I. King of France, and Charles V, Emperor, 
there was such a watch kept, that none of the 
three could win a palm of ground, but the other 
two would straightways balance it, either by confe- 
deration, or if need were, by a war, and would not 
in any wise take up peace at interest. And the 
Hke was done, by that League (which, Guicciardini 
saith, was the security of Italy) made between Fer- 
dinando king of Naples, Lorenzius Medicis, and 
Ludovicus Sforza, potentate, the one of Florence, 
the other of Milan. Neither is the opinion of 
some of the $chool-men to be received ; '' that a 
war cannot justly be made but upon a precedent 
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itajury or proTOcation." For there is no question 
bat a just fear of an imminent danger, though 
there be no blow given, is a lawful cause of a war* 

For their wives: there are cruel examples of 
them. Livia is infiuned for the poisoning of her 
husband : Roxalana, Solyman's wife, was the de^ 
struction of that renowned prince. Sultan Mus-^ 
tapha, and otherwise troubled his house and suc-> 
cession : Edward 11. of England, his queen had 
the principal hand in the deposing and murder of 
her husband. This kind of danger is then to be 
feared, chiefly when the wives have plots for the 
ndsing of their own children, or else that they be 
advoutresses. 

For their children: the tragedies likewise of 
dangers fi'om them have been many. And gene- 
rally the entering of fathers into suspicion of their 
children, hath been ever unfortunate. The de- 
struction of Mustapha (that we named before) was 
so fiital to Solyman's line, as the succession of the 
Turks from Solyman until this day is suspected to 
be untrue, and of strange blood ; for that Sely- 
mus Il.'was thought to be supposititious. The de- 
struction of Crispus, a young prince of rare to- 
wardness, by Constantinus the Great, his father, 
was in like manner ^Eital to his house ; for both 
Constantinus and Constance his son died violent 
deaths; and Constantius, his otViet ^ow^ ^\di\^^^ 

u 
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better, who died indeed of sickness, but after 
that Julianus had taken, arms against him. The 
destruction of Demetrius^ son to Philip II. of 
Macedon, turned upon the father, who died of re- 
pentance. And many like examples there are ; but 
few or none where the Others had good by such 
distrust, except it were where the sons were brought 
up in open arms against them ; as was Selymus I. 
against Bajazet, and the three sons of Henry II. 
king of Eugland. 

For their prelates: when they are proud and 
great, there is also danger from them ; as it was in 
the times of Anselmus and Thomas Becket,,arch« 
bishops of Canterbury, who with their crosiers did 
almost try it with the king's sword ; and yet they 
had to deal with stout and haughty kings; William 
Rufus, Henry I. and Henry II. The danger 
is not from that State, but where it hath a depeii- 
dance of foreign authority ; or where the church* 
men come in, and are elected, not by the collation 
of the king, or particular patrons, but by the people. 

For their nobles : to keep them at a distance, it 
is not amiss ; but to depress them, may mak^a king 
more absolute, but less safe, and less able to per* 
form any thing that he* desires. I have noted it 
in my History of King Hepry the Seventh of Eng- 
land, who depressed his nobility; whereupon it 
came to pass, that his times were full of difficul- 
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ties and troaUet ; for the nobility, tiiough they 
continued loyal unto him, yet did they not co- 
opeiate with him in his business ; so that in effect 
he was fiun to do all things himself. 

For their second nobles : there is not much dan- 
ger from them, being a body dispersed. They 
amy sometimes discourse high, but that doth little 
httrt Besides, they are a counterpoise to the higher 
nobility, that they grow not too potent : and lastly, 
being the most immediate in authority with the 
common people, they do best temper popular com- 
motions. 

For their merchants : they are vena porta ; (the 
nameof a vein in the human frame wbicb gathers and 
conduct the blood to the most vital parts) and if 
they flourish not, a kingdom may have good limbs, . 
but will have empty veins, and nourish little. Taxes 
and imposts upon them do seldom good to the king's 
revenue ; for that he wins in the hundred, he looseth 
in the shire ; the particular rates being increased, 
bat the total bulk of trading rather decreased. 

For their commons : there is little danger from 
them,* except it be where they have great and 
potent heads, or where you meddle with the point 
of religion, or their customs, or means of life. 

For their men-of-war: it is a dangerous state 
where they live and remain in a body, and are used 
to donatives; whereof we tee eiaan^V^'m^icA ^^- 

' a2 
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nizarief 4 and Proetorian bends of Rome : but train- 
ings of men, and arming them in several piaeesy 
and under several commanders, and without do- 
natives, are things of defence, and no danger. 

Princes are like to heavenly bodies ; which cause 
good or evil times ; and which have much venera- 
tion, but no rest. All precepts concerning Kings* 
are in effect comprehended in those two remem- 
brances : '' Remember that thou art a man ;" and 
*< Remember that thou art as God, or God's vicer 
gerent :" the one bridleth their power, and the other 
their will. 

H^f dtOUMth 

X HE greatest trust between man and man, is the 
trust of giving counsel: for in other confidences 
men commit the parts of Ufe, their lands, their 
goods, their children, their credit, some particular 
affair : but to such as they make their copusellors, 
they commit the whole, by how much the more 
they are obliged to all faith and integrity. The 
wisest princes need not think it any diminution 
to their greatness, or derogation to their sufficiency, 
to rely upon counsel. God himself is not without, 
but hath made it one of the great names of his 
blessed Son : the Counsellor. Solomon hath pro- 
nounced, ** that in counsel is stability." Things 
fr/J/ have their 6rst or second agitation ; if they bf 
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not tossed upon the arguments of counsd, they 
wU! be tossed upon the waves of fortune, and be 
fidl of inconstancy, doing and undoing, like the 
feeling of a drunken man. Solomon's son found 
the force of counsel, as his father saw the neces- 
sity of it. For the beloved kingdom of God was 
first rent and broken by ill Counsel ; upon which 
counsel there are set for instruction the two marks, 
whereby bad Counsel is for ever best discerned^ 
that it was young Counsel for the persons, and 
violent Counsel for the matter. 

The antient times do set forth in figure, both 
the incorporation and inseparable conjunction of 
Counsel with kings, and the wise and the politic 
use of Counsel by kings ; the one, in that they say, 
Jupiter did marry Metis, which signitieth Counsel, 
whereby they intend that Sovereignty is married to 
Counsel ; the other, in that which followeth, which 
was thus : — ^They say, after Jupiter was married to 
Metis, she conceived by him, and was with child : 
but Jupiter suffered her not to stay till she brought 
forth, but eat her up ; whereby he became him- 
self with child, and was delivered of Pallas Armed, 
out of his head : which monstrous fable containeth 
a secret of empire, how kings are to make use of 
their Council of State. That first they ought to 
refer matters unto them, which is the first be- 
getting or impregnation ; but wVieu VViej ^x^ i^^- 

. h3 
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borate, moulded, and shaped in the womb of their 
Council, and grow ripe, and ready to be brought 
forth, that then they suffer not their Council togo 
through with the resolution and direction, as if it 
depended on them ; but take the matter back into 
their own hands, and make it appear to the world, 
that the decrees and fio^ directions (which, be- 
cause they come forth with prudence and power, 
are resembled to Pallas Armed) proceeded from 
themselves ; and not only from their authority, but 
(the more to add reputation to themselves) from 
their head and device. 

Let us now speak of the inconveniences of Couii* 
sel, and of the remedies. The inconveniences that 
have been noted in calling and using Counsel, are 
three : first, the revealing of affairs, whereby they 
become less secret. Secondly, tlie weakening of 
the authority of princes, as if they were less of 
themselves. Thirdly, the danger of being unfaith-r 
fully counselled, and more for the good of them 
that counsel, than of him that is counselled, 
For which ipcofivepiences, the doctripe pf Italy^ 
and practice of France in some kings' times, hatli 
introduced Cabinet Councils : a remedy worse th^q 
the disease* 

As to secrecy ; princes are npt bound to comr 

municate all matters with all Counsellors, but may 

extract and 9electf Neither is it necessary, that he 
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that consulteth what he should do, should declare 
what he will do. But let princes be aware, that 
the unsecretiiig of their affairs comes not from 
themselves. And as for Cabinet Councils, it may 
be their motto : 'M am full of chinks/' t. e. " I am 
fiill of channels by which secrets may transpire/' 
One futile person, that maketh it his glory to tell, 
will do more hurt than many that know it their 
duty to conceal. It is true, there be some affairs 
which require extreme secrecy, which will hardly 
go beyond one or two persons beside the king : 
neither are those Counsels unprosperou3 ; for be- 
sides the secrecy, they commonly go on constantly 
in one spirit of direction without distraction. But, 
then it must be a prudent king, such as is able to 
grind with a hand mill ; and those inward Counsel- 
lors had need also be wise men, and especially true 
and trusty, to the king's ends ; as it was with 
King Henry VII] of England, who in his greatest 
business imparted himself to none except it were 
to Morton and Fox. 

For weakening of authority : the fable ahow^th 
the remedy. Nay, the majesty of kings is rather 
exalted than diminbhed, when they are in the chair 
of Counsel, Neither was there ever prince be- 
reaved of his dependencies by his Counsel, except 
where there hath been either an over-greatness in 
one Counsellor, or an oyer-ftttict co\B\Au'd)LvyBi vc^ 
divers, which are things soon found ^^dVi^V^'Ek. 
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For the last inconveoiencey that men will cooah 
sel with an eye to themselves : certainly, ** he wiU 
not find faith upon earth/' is meant of thte nature 
of times, and not of all particular persons. There 
be (hat are in nature ^ithful knd sincere, and 
plain and direct, not crafty and involved: let 
princes above all draw to themselves such natures. 
Besides, Counsellors are not commonly so united, 
but tliat one Counsellor keepeth centinel over ano- 
ther; so that if any do counsel out of faction, or 
private ends, it commonly ccHnes to the king's ear. 
But the best remedy is, if princes know their Coun- 
sellors as well as their Counsellors know them: 
"The greatest virtue a prince can possess, is to 
know the characters of his Counsellors/' 

And on the other side. Counsellors should not 
be too speculative into their sovereign's person. 
The true composition of a Counsellor, is rather to 
be skilled in their master's business, than in his na- 
ture ; for then he is like to advise him, and not to 
feed his humour. It is of singular use to princes, 
if they take the opinions of their Council, both se- 
parately and together. For private opinion is more 
frc^e, but opinion before others is more reverend. 
In private, men are more bold in their own hu- 
mours; and in consort, men are more obnoxious to 
others humours: therefore it is good to take both. 
Aad of the inferior sort, rather in private, to pre- 
serve freedom ; of the greater, latkieT Va coniwX, x<k 
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presenre respect It is in vain for princes to take 
Counsel concerning matters, if they take no Coun- 
sel likewise concerning persons : for all matters are 
as dead images ; and the life of the execution of 
affiiirs resteth in the good choice of persons. Nei* 
ther is it enough to consult concerning persons, 
'* according to their kinds," as in an idea or mathe- 
matical description, what the kind and character 
of the person should be ; for the greatest errors are 
committed, and the most judgment is shown in 
the choice of individuals. It was truly said : " The 
best Counsellors are dead ones, namely, books:'' 
books will speak plain when Counsellors blanch. 
Therefore it b good to be conversant in them, es- 
pecially the books of such as themselves have been 
actors upon the stage. 

The Councils at this day in most places are but 
fiimiliar meetings, where matters are rather talked 
on than debated. And they run too swift to the 
order or act of Counsel. It were better, that in 
causes of weight, the matter were propounded one 
day, and not spoke i till the next day : *' There is 
wisdom in taking a night to consider." So was it 
done in the Commission of Union between England | 
and Scotland, which was a grave and orderly as- 
sembly. I commend set days for petitions : for it 
gives both the suitors more certainty for their at- 
tendance, and it frees the meetm^% iot \sAX\,«t% 
of state, that they may " m\u4 tVke e^^^oa^- V^' 
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•inets of the moment and no other." la choice 
of committees for ripening business for the Coun- 
cily it is better to choose indifferent persons, than 
to make an indifferency, by putting in those that 
are strong on both sides. I commend also standing 
Commissions ; as for trade, for treasure, for wai; 
for suits, for some provinces : for where there b 
divers particular Councils, and but one Coundl of 
State (as it is in Spain), they are in effect no more 
than standing Commissions; save that they have 
greater authority. Let such as are to inform Coua«- 
dls out of their particular professions (as lawyers, 
seamen, mintmen, and the like) be first heard before 
Committees, and then, as occasion serves, befpie 
the Council. And let them not come in multitudes^ 
or in a tribunitious manner ; for that is to ciamonr 
Councib, not to inform them. A long table, and 
a square table, or seats about the walls, seem 
things of form, but are things of substance; 
for at a bng table, a few at the upper end in 
effect sway all the business; but in the other 
form, there is more use of the Counsellors' opini- 
ons that sit lower. A king, when he presides in 
Council, let him beware how he opens lib own 
inclination too much in that which he pro- 
poundeth; for else Counsellors will but take the 
wind of him, and, instead of giving free Counsel, 
sing him a 80Dg of ** which they conceive will not 
ditplesiae." 
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Fortune U Uke the market, ii^ere many timet 
if yon can stay a little, the price will fall. And 
again, it is somesimes like Sibylla's offer, which at 
first offereth the commodity at full, then consumeth 
part and part, and still holdeth up the price. For 
Occasion (as it is in the common verse) *' tnrneth a^ 
bald noddle, after she hath presented her locks in 
front, and no hold taken ;'* or at least tumeth the 
handle of the bottle first to be received, and after 
the belly, which is hard to clasp. There is surely 
no greater wisdom, than well to time the beginnings 
and onsets of things. Dangers are no more light, 
if they once seem light ; and more dangers have 
deceived men, than forced them. Nay, it were 
better to meet some dangers half way, though they 
come nothing near, than to keep too long a watch 
upon their approaches ; for if a man watch too 
long, it is odds he will &11 asleep. On the other 
side, to be deceived with two long shadows, (as some 
have been, when the moon was low, and shone on 

r 

their enemies' back) and so to shoot off before tlie 
time; or to teach dangers to come on, by over* 
eurly buckling towards them, is another extreme. 
The ripeness or unripeness of the occasion (as we 
said) must ever be well weighed ; and generally it 
is good to commit the beginnings ot uW cc«i\%^'^'GL% 
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to Argus with his hundred eyes, and the ends to 
Briareus with his hundred hands ; first to watch, 
and then to speed. For the helmet of Pluto^ 
which maketh the politic man s^o invisible, is -se- 
crecy in the counsel, and celerity in the execution. 
For when things are once come to the execution^ 
there is no secrecy comparable to celerity ; like the 
motion of a bullet in the air, which flieth so swift, as 
it outruns the eye. 

^t Cunning^ 

\\ £ tdlke Cunning for a sinister or crooked wis- 
dom. And certainly there is great difference be- 
tween a cunning man and a wise man, not only in 
point of honesty, but in point of ability. There 
be that can pack the cards, and yet cannot play 
well : so there are some that are good in canvasses 
and factions, that are otherwise weak men. Again 
it is one thing to understand persons, and another 
thing to understand matters ; for many are perfect 
in men's humours, that are not greatly capable of 
the real part of business, which is the constitution 
of one that hath studied men more than books. 
Such men are fitter for practice than for counsel : 
and they are good but in their own alley ; turn 
them to new men, and they have lost their aint : 
so as the old rule to know a fool from a wise man, 
" Sead tbem both naked before strangers, and then 
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joa will see what they are/' doth scarce hold for 
them. And because these Cunning Men are like 
haberdashers of small wares, it is not amiss to set 
forth their shop. 

It is a point of Cunning to wait upon him with 
whom you speak, with your eye, as the Jesuits give 
it in precept : for there may be many wise men 
that have secret hearts and transparent counte- 
nances. Yet this would be done with a demure 
abasing of your eye sometimes, as the Jesuits also 
do use. 

Another is, that when you have any thing to ob- 
tain of present dispatch, you entertain and amuse 
the party with whom you deal, with some other dis- 
course, that he be not too much awake to make 
objections. I knew a Counsellor and Secretary, that 
never came to Queen Elizabeth of England with 
Bills to sign, but he would always first put her into 
some dbcourse of estate, that she might the less 
mind the Bills. 

The like surprise may be made by moving things, 
when the party is in haste, and cannot stay to con- 
sider advisedly of that is moved. 

If a man would cross a business, that he doubts 
some other would handsomely and effectually move, 
let him pretend to wish it well, and move it himself 
in such sort as may foil it. 
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The breaking^ff in the midst of that, oae wm 
about to say, as if he took himself up» breeds a 
greater appetite iu him with whom you confer, to 
know more. 

And because it works better, when any thing 
seemeth to be gotten from you by question, tban if 
you offer it of yourself; you may lay a bait for a 
question, by showing another visage and counte- 
nance than you are wont : to the end, to give <>e- 
casion for the party to ask, what the matter is of 
the change^ as Nehemiah did : ** And I bad not be- 
fore that time been sad before the king/' 

In things that are tender and unpleasing, it » 
good to break the ice by some whose words ar^ of 
less weight, and to reserve the more weighty voioe 
to come in as by chance, so that he may be asked 
the question upon the other speech ; as Narcissus 
did in relating to Claudius the marriage of Messo- 
lina and Silius, 

In things that a man would not be seen in him- 
sdf, it is a point of Cunning to borrow the name 
of the world, as to say: ** The world says;'' or, 
" There is a speech abroad." 

I knew one, that when he wrote a letter, he 
would put that which was most material in tiie 
postscript, as if it had been a by-matter. 

I knew another, that when he came to have 
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speech, he would paA over that he intended most, 
tnd go forth, and come back again and speak of 
it as a thing that he had almost forgot. 

Some procure themselves to be surprised at such 
times as it b like the party that they work upon 
will suddenly come upon them, and to be found 
with a letter in their hand, or doing somewhat 
which they are not accustomed ; to the end they 
may be opposed of those things, which of them- 
selves they are desirous to utter. 

It is a point of Cunning, to let fall those words 
in a man's own name, which he would have an- 
other man learn and use, and thereupon take ad- 
vantage. I knew two that were competitors for 
the Secretary's place, in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
and yet kept good quarter between themselves, 
and would confer one with another upon the bu- 
siness ; and one of them said : '* That to be a Se- 
cretary in the declination of a monarchy, was a 
ticklish thing, and that he did not affect it :" the 
other straight caught up those words, and dis- 
coursed with divers of his friends, ** that he 
had no reason to desire to be Secretary in the de- 
clining of a monarchy. ' The first man took hold 
of it, and found means it was told the Queen; who, 
hearing of a declination of a monarchy, took it so 
ill, as she would never after hear of the other's suit. 

There is a Cunning, which weinEA^I^^^'^N^^ 
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^ the turning of the cat in the pan :" which is, when 
that which a man says to another, he lays it as if 
another had said it to him ; and, to say truth, it is 
not easy, when such a matter passed between two, 
to make it appear jfrom which of them it first 
moved and began. 

It is a way that some men have to glance and 
dart at others, by justifying themselves by negatives; 
as to say, /' This I did not,'' as Tigellinus did to- 
wards Burrhus : " That he did not entertain diverse 
and various hopes, but that he simply looked to 
the safety of the Emperor." 

Some have iii readiness so many tales and stories, 
as there is nothing they would insinuate, but they 
can wrap it into a tale, which serveth both to keep 
themselves more on guard, and make others carry it 
with more pleasure. 

It is a good point of Cunning, for a man to shape 
the answer he would have in his own words and 
propositions ; for it makes the other party stick 
the lesjs. 

It is strange how long some men will lie in wait 
to speak somewhat they desire to say, and how 
fsLT about they will fetch, and how many other 
matters they will beat over to come near it: it is a 
thipg of great patience, but yet of much use. 

A sudden, bold, and unexpected question, doth 
many times surprise a man, and lay him open : like 
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to him, that haying changed bis name, and walked 
mPaal'Sy another suddenly came behind him, and 
called him by his true name, whereat straight ways 
he looked back. 

But these small wares, and petty points of Cuii« 
ning are infinite ; and it were a good deed to make 
a list of them : for that nothing doth more hurt in 
a State, than that cunning men pass for wise. 

But certainly some there are, that know the re- 
torts and falls of business, that cannot sink into the 
main of it : like a house that hath convenient stain 
and entries, but never a fair room. Therefore yon 
shall see them find out pretty looses in the conclu- 
sion, but arc no ways able to examine or debate 
matters: and yet commonly they take advantage of 
their inability, and would be thought wits of direc- 
tion. Some build rather upon the abusing of others, 
and (as we now say) putting tricks upon them, than 
upon the soundness of their own proceedings. 
But Solomon saith : *' A wise roan looketh straight 
to his steps, a fool turncth aside to craftiness." 

An ant is a wise creature for itself, but it is a 
shrewd thing in an orchard or garden. And cer- 
tainly men that are great lovers of themselves, waste 
the public. Divide with reason \>e\.N>i^c?CL t»^^^ss^^ 

1 3 
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and society ; and be so true to thyself, as thou be 
not false to others, especially to thy king and coun- 
try. It is a poor centre of a man's actions. Himself. 
It b right Earth ; for that only stands fast upon 
its own centre; whereas all things that have affi- 
nity with the Heavens, move upon the centre of an- 
other which they benefit. The referring of all to 
a man's self, is more tolerable in a sovereign prince : 
because themselves are not only themselves; but 
their good and evil is at the peril of the public for- 
tune. But it is a desperate evil in a servant to a 
prince, or a citizen in a republic. ^ For whatsoever 
alFairs pass such a man's hands, he crooketh 
them to his own ends, which must needs be often 
eccentric to the ends of his master or state : there- 

I 

fore let princes or states choose such servants as 
have not this mark ; except they mean their service 
should be made but the accessary. That which 
maiketh the effect more pernicious, is, that all pro- 
portion is lost ; it were disproportion enough for 
the servants good, to be preferred before the mas- 
ters ; but yet it is a greater extreme, when a little 
good of the servant shall carry things against the 
great good of 'the masters. And yet that is the 
case of bad officers, treasurers, ambassadors, gene- 
rals, and other false and corrupt servants, which set 
a bias upon their bowl, of their own petty ends 
a/iff enviea, to the overthrow of their masters* 
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great and important affairs. And for the most part 
the good such servants receive, is after the model 
of their oi/vn fortune ; but the hurt they sell for that 
goody is after the model of their masters' fortune. 
And certainly it is the nature of extreme self-lovers, 
as they will set an bouse on fire, if it were but to 
roast their eggs : and yet these men many times hold 
credit with their masters, because their study is but 
to please them, and profit themselves; and for 
either respect they will abandon the good of their 
affairs. 

Wisdom for a man's self is in many branches 
thereof a depraved thing. It is the wisdom of rats, 
that will be sure to leave the house some time be- 
fore it fall. It b the wisdom of the fox, that thrusts 
out the badger, who digged and made room fbr 
him. It is the wisdom of crocodiles, that shed tears 
when they would devour. But that which is spe- 
cially to be noted, is, that those which (as Cicero 
says of Pompey) are *' self-lovers without rivals,'* 
are many times unfortunate. And whereas they 
have all their time sacrificed to themselves, they 
become in~the end themselves sacritices to the in- 
constancy of fortune, whose wings they thought 
by their self-wisdom to have pinioned. 
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^ ■, ' <®f Itmotoatidn. * 
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xxS the births of living creatures at first are ill^ 
shapeD, so are all Innovations, which are the births 
of time. Yet notwithstanding, as those that first 
bring honour into their family, are commonly more 
worthy than most that succeed ; so the first prece- 
dent (if it be good) is seldom attained by imitation. 
For ill to man's nature, as it stands perverted, hath 
a natural motion, strongest in continuance. But 
good, as a forced motion, strongest at first. Surely 
every medicine is an Innovation ; and he that will 
not apply new remedies, must expect new evils : . 
for time is the greatest Innovator. And if time 
of course alter things to the worse, and wisdom and 
counsel shall not alter them to the better, what shall 
be the end? It is true, that what is settled by 
custom, though it be not good, yet at least it is fit. 
And those things which have long gone together, 
are as it were confederate within themselves, where- 
as new things piece not so well: but though they 
help by their utility, yet they trouble by their in- 
conformity. Besides, they are like strangers, more 
admired, and less favoured. All this is true, if time 
stood still ^ which contrariwise moveth so round, 
that a froward retention of custom is as turbulent 
a thing, as an Innovation : and they that reverence 
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too much old times, are but a scorn to the new. It 
were good, therefore, that men in their Innovations 
would follow the example of time itself; which in- 
deed innovateth greatly, but quietly, and by de- 
grees scarce to be perceired : for otherwise whatso- 
ever is new, is uulooked for; and ever it mends some, 
and impairs others : and he that is holpen, takes 
it for a fortune, and thanks the time ; and he that 
is hurt, for a wrong, and imputeth to the author. 
It is good also, not to try experiments in States, 
except the necessity be urgent, or the utility be 
evident ; and well to beware, that it be the refor- 
mation that dra\«etb on the change, and not the 
desire of change that pretendeth the reformation. 
And lastly, that the novelty, though it be not re- 
jected, yet be held for a suspect ; and, as the 
Scripture saith ; " That we make a stand upon the 
ancient way, and then look about us, and discover 
what is the strait and right way, and so to walk 
in it." 

Affected Dispatch is one of the most dan- 
gerous things to business that can be. It is like 
that wliuii the physicians call pre-digestion, or 
hasty digestion, which is sure to till the body full 
of crudities, and secret seeds of d\^^^^^. T>qrx^- 
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fore measure not Dispatch by the times of sitting, 
but by the advancement of the business. And as in 
races, it b not the large stride, or high lift, that 
makes the speed ; so in business, the keeping close 
to the matter, and not taking of it too much at 
once, procureth Dispatch. It is the care of some 
only to come off speedily for the time, or to con- 
trive some false periods of business, because they 
may seem men of Dispatch. But it is one thing to 
abbreviate by contraCcting, another by cutting off; 
and business so handled at several sittings or meet- 
ings, goeth commonly backward or forward in an 
unsteady manner. I knew a wise man, that had it 
for a by-word, when he saw men hasten to a con- 
clusion : ** Stay a little, that we may make an end 
the sooner." 

On the other side, true Dispatch is a rich thing* 
For time is the measure of business, as money is of^ 
wares ; and business is bought at a dear hand, 
where there is small Dispatch. The Spartans and 
Spaniards have been noted to be of small Dispatch: 
** Mi venga la muerte de Spagna" " Let my death 
come from Spain, for then it will be sure to be long 
in coming.'' 

Give good hearing to those that give the first in- 
formation in business ; and rather direct them in 
the beginning, than interrupt them in the continu- 
ance of tbm speeches : for he that is put out of 
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bis own order, will go forward and backward, and 
be more tedious while he waits upon his memory, 
than he could have been, if he had gone on in his 
own course. But sometimes it is seen, that the 
Moderator is more troublesome than the Actor. 

Iterations are commonly loss of time ; but there 
is no such gain of time, as to iterate often the state 
of the question ; for it chaseth away many a irivo* 
Ions speech as it is coming forth. Long and curi- 
ous speeches are as fit for Dispatch, as a robe or 
mantle with a long train is for a race. 

Prefaces, and passages, and excusations, and 
other speeches of reference to the person, are great 
wasters of time ; and though they seem to proceed 
of modesty, they are bravery. Yet beware of being 
too material, when there is any impediment or ob- 
struction in men's wills ; for pre-occupation of 
mind ever requireth preface of speech, like a fo- 
mentation to make the unguent enter. 

Above all things, order, and distribution, and 
singling out of parts is the life of Dispatch, so as 
the distribution be not too subtile; for he that doth 
not divide, will never enter well into business : and 
he that divideth too much, will never come out of 
it clearly. To choose time, is to save time; and an 
unseasonable motion, is but beating the air. There 
be three parts of business ; the preparation^ the 
debate or examination, and tVie p«dec>\ou\ v^oKt^ 
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of if you look for Dispatch, let the middle only be 
the work of many, aud the first and last the woik 
of few. The proceeding upon somewhat concei- 
yed in writing, doth for the most part faciUtate Dis- 
patch : for though it should be wholly rejected, yet 
that negative is more pregnant of direction, than 
an indefinite ; as ashes are more generative than 
Dust. 



JlT hath been an opinion, that the French are 
wiser than they seem, and the Spaniards seem wiser 
than they are. But howsoever it be between na- 
tions, certainly it is so between man and man. For 
as the Apostle saith of Godliness, ** Having a show 
of Godliness, but denying the power thereof;" so 
certainly- there are, in points of wisdom and suffi- 
ciency, that do nothing or little very solemnly; 
** Much ado about nothing." It is a ridiculous 
thing, and fit for a satire, to persons of judgment, 
to see what shifb these formalists have, and what 
prospectives to make superficies to seem body, that 
hath depth and bulk. Some are so close reserved, 
as they will not show their wares but by a dark 
light ; and seem always to keep back somewhat : 
and when they know within themselves, they speak 
of that they do not well know, wouVd i\e:vertheless 
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seem to others to know of that which they may 
not well speak. Some help themselves with coun- 
tenance and gesture, and are wise by signs; as 
Cicero saith of Piso, that when he answered him, 
he fetched one of his brows up to his forehead, and 
bent the other down to his chin : " You answer — 
whilst one eye-brow is lifted up to your forehead, 
and the other is drawn down to your chin — that 
cruelty is not pleasing to you/' Some think to bear 
it, by speaking a great word, and being peremptory; 
and go on, and take by admittance that which they 
cannot make good. Some, whatsoever is beyond 
their reach, will seem to despise or make light of 
it, as impertinent or curious, and so will have their 
ignorance seem judgment. Some are never with- 
out a difference, and commonly by amusing men 
with a subtilty, blanch the matter ; of whom A. 
Gellius saith, '' The mantis mad, who by quibbling 
about the minutias of words destroys the weight of 
£icts." Of which kind also Plato in his Protagoras 
bringeth in Prodicus in scorn, and maketh him make 
a speech, that consisteth of distinctions from the 
beginning to the end. Generally such qien in all 
deliberations find ease to be of the negative side, 
and affect a credit to object and foretell difficulties : 
for when propositions are denied, there is an end 
of them ; but if they be allowed, it requiretli a 
new work ; which false point of ¥iUdomv%^<&>avQft 
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of business. To conclude, there is no decaying 
merchant, or inward beggar. Hath so many tricks 
to uphold the credit of their wealth, as these empty 
persons have to maintain the credit of their suffici- 
ency. Seeming Wise Men may make shift to get 
opinion, but let no man choose them for employ- 
ment ; for certainly you were better take for busi- 
ness a man somewhat absurd, than over-formal. 



XT had been hard for him that spake it, to have 
put more truth and untruth together io few words, 
than in that speech, ''Whosoever is delighted in 
solitude, is either a wild beast, or a god." For it 
is most true, that a natural and secret hatred, and 
aversation towards society in any man, hath some- 
what of the savage beast ; but it is most untrue^ 
that it should have any character at all of the Di- 
vine nature, except it proceed not out of a pleasure 
in solitude, but out of a love and desire to seques- 
ter a maii^s self for a higher conversation ; such as 
b found to have been falsely and feignedly in some 
of the heathen, as Epimenides the Candian, Numm 
the Roman, Empedocles the Sicilian, and ApoUo- 
nius of Tyana; and truly and really in divers of 
iAe Macient bermitB, and holy fathers of the Church. 
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But little do men perceive what solitude is, and how 
6r it extended! : for a crowd is not company, and 
ftces are but a gallery of pictures, and talk but a 
tinkhng cymbal, where there is no love. The La* 
tin adage meeteth with it a little, " A great city is a 
great solitude ;" because in a great town friends are 
scattered, so that there is not that fellowship, for 
the most part, which is in less neighbourhoods. But 
we may go further, and affirm most truly, that it ii 

• a mere and miserable solitude to want friends, with- 
out which the world is but a wilderness : and even 
in this sense also of solitude, whosoever in the frame 
of his nature and affections is unfit for Friendship, 
he taketh it of the beast, and not from humanity. 
A principal fruit of Friendship is, the ease and 
discharge of the fulness and swellings of the heart, 
which passions of all kinds do cause and induce. 
We know dbeases of stoppings and suffocations aid 
the most dangerous in the body» and it is not much 
otherwise in the mind ; you may take sarza to open 
the liver, steel to open the spleen, flower of sul* 
phiir for the luugs, castoreum for the brain ; but no 
leceipt openeth the heart, but a true Friend, to 
whom you may impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, 
suspicions, counsels, and whatsoever lieth upon the 

. heart to oppress it, in a kind of civil ^rift or con- 
fession. 
It is a strange thing to observe, \\o^ Va^^t^^ 

K2 
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great kings and monarchs do set upon this fruit of 
Friendship whereof we speak ; so great, as they 
purchase it many times at the hazard of their own 
safety and greatness. For princes, in regard of the 
distance of their fortune from that of their subjects 
and servants, cannot gather this fruit, except (to 
make themselves capable thereof) they raise some 
persons to be, as it were, companions, and almost 
equals to themselves, which Inany times sorteth to 
inconvenience. The modern Islnguages give unto 
such perspns the name of favourites or privadoes, 
as if it were matter of grace or conversation. But 
the Roman name attaineth the true use and cause 
thereof," naming them " Partakers of our cares ;** 
for it is that which tieth the knot. And we 
see plainly that this hath been done, not by weak 
and passionate princes only, but by the wisest 
and most politic that eVer reigned ; who have^ften- 
times joined to themselves some of their servants, 
whom both themselves have called Friends, and 
.allowed others likewise to call them in the same 
manner, using the word which is received between 
private men. 

L. Sylla, when he commanded Rome, raised 
Pompey (after sumamed the Great) to that height, 
that Pompey vaunted himself for Sylla's over- 
match : for when he had carried the consulship for 
s /Hend of bis against the pursuit of Sylla, and that 
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Sylla did a little resent thereat, and began to speak 
great, Pompey turned upon him again, and in effect 
bad him be quiet ; " For that more men adored the 
sun-rising than the sun-setting." With Julius, De- 
cimus Brutus had obtained that interest, as he set 
him down in his testament, for heir in remainder 
after his nephew. And this was the man that had 
power with him, to draw him forth to his death. 
For when Csesar would have discharged the senate, 
in regard of some ill presages, and specially a 
dream of Calpumia ; this man lifted him gently by 
the arm out of his chair, telling him, he hoped he 
would not dismiss the senate, till his wife had 
dreamed a better dream. And it seemeth his fa- 
vour was so great, as Antonius in a. letter, which is 
recited ** word for word" in one of Cicero's Philippics, 
called him venefice, " witch ;" as if he had enchanted 
Caesar. Augustus raised Agrippa (though of mean 
birth) to that height, as when he consulted with 
Maecenas about the marriage of his daughter Julia, 
Maecenas took the liberty to tell him, *' That he 
must either marry his daughter to Agrippa, or take 
away his life ; there was no third way, he had made 
him so great." With Tiberius Caesar, Sejanus had 
ascended to that height, as they two were termed 
' and reckoned as a pair of Friends. Tiberius in a 
letter to him saith, " Out of regard to our Friend- 
ship, I have not concealed these m%X.\i^T% *^^ %».\^^ 
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whole senate dedicated an altar to Friendship, as 
to a goddess, in respect of the great deamess of 
Friendship between them two. The like or more 
was between Septimias Severus and Plantianus: 
for he forced his eldest son to marry the daughter 
of Plantianus, and would maintain Plantianus in 
doing affronts to his son, and did write also in a 
letter to the senate these words ; " 1 love the man 
so well, as I wish he may over-love me/' Now if 
these princes had been as a Trajan, or a Marcus 
Aurelius, a man might have thought, that this had 
proceeded of an abundant goodness of nature ; but 
being men so wbe, of such strength and severity 
of mind, and so extreme lovers of themselves, as 
all these were ; it proveth most plainly, that they 
found their own felicity (though as great as ever 
happened to mortal men) but as an half piece, ex- 
cept they might have a Friend to make it entire ; 
and yet, which b more, they were princes that had 
wives, sons, nephews, and yet all these could not 
supply the comfort of Friendship. 

It is not to be forgotten, what Commineus obser- 
veth of his master, Duke Charles the Hardy; 
namely, ** That he would communicate hb secrets 
with none ; and least of all those secrets which 
troubled him most/' Whereupon he goeth on, and 
saith, that towards his latter time, ** That closeness 
did Jmpair, and a little perish his understanding." 
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Surely, Commineus might have made the same judg* 
raent also, if it had pleased him, of his second 
master, Lewis the Eleventh, whose closeness was 
indeed his tormentor. The parable of Pythagoras 
is dark, but true, Cor ne edito, *^ Eat not the heart/' 
Certainly if a man would give it a hard phrase, 
those that want Friends to open themselves unto, 
are cannibals of their own hearts. But one thing 
is most admirable, (wherewith I will conclude this 
first fruit of Friendship,) which is, that this com- 
municating of a man's self to his friend, works two 
contrary effects ; for it redoubleth joys, and cutteth 
griefs in halfs : for there is no* man that imparteth 
his joys to his Friend, but he joyeth the more ; and 
no man that imparteth his griefs to his Friend, but 
he grieveth the less. So that it is in truth of ope- 
ration upon a man's mind of like virtue, as the 
Alchymists use to attribute to their stone for man's 
body, that it worketh all contrary effects, but still 
to the good and benefit of nature : but yet, with- 
out praying in aid of alchymists, there is a mani- 
fest image of this in the ordinary course of nature : 
for in bodies union strengtheneth and cherisheth 
any natural action ; and on the other side, weak- 
eneth and dulleth any violent impression ; and even 
so it is of minds. 

The second fruit of Friendship is healthful and 
sovereign for the understanding, 3l* \5a^ ^t%V\s Vi^ 
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the affections : for Friendship makedi indeed a fair 
day in the affections from storm and tempests ; but 
it maketh day-light in the understanding, out of 
darkness and confusion of thoughts. Neither is 
this to be understood only of faithful counsel which 
a man receiveth from his Friend : but before you 
come to that, certain }t is, that ivhosoever hath his 



mind fraught with many thoughts, his wits and un- 
derstanding do clarify and break up in the commu- 
nicating and discoursing with another ; he tosseth 
his thoughts more easily, he marshalleth them more 
orderly, he seeth how they look when they are 
turned into words. Finally, he waxeth wiser ihan 
himself ; and that more by an hour's discourse, thaa 
by a day's meditation. It was well said by The- 
mis tocles to the King of Tersia ; '' That speech 
was like cloth of Arras opened and put abroad ; 
whereby the imagery doth appear in figure, whereas 
in thoughts they lie but as in packs." Neither is 
1this second fruit of Friendship, in opening the un< 
/derstanding, restrained only to such Friends as are 
able to give a man counsel (they indeed are best) ; 
but even without that a man learneth of himself^ 
and bringeth his own thoughts to light, and whet- 
t^th his wits as against a stone, which itself cuts 
not. In a word, a man were better relate himself 
to a statue or picture, than to suffer his thoughts 
fo pus9 ia smother. 
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And now, to make this second fruit of Friend- 
ship Gomplete, that other point which lieth more 
open, and falleth within vulgar observation, which 
b faithful counsel from a Friend. Heraclitus saith 
well in one of his enigmas ; <' Dry light is ever 
the best/' And certain it is, that the light that a 
man receiveth bv counsel from another, is drier 
and purer than that which cometh from his own 
understanding and judgment, which is ever infused 
and drenched in his affections and customs ; so as 
there is as much difference between the counsel 
that a Friend giveth, and that a man giveth himself, 
as there is between the counsel of a friend, and of 
a flatterer : for there is no such flatterer, as in a 
man's self; and there is no such remedy against 
flattery of a man's self, as the Uberty of a Friend. 
Counsel is of two sorts ; the one concerning man- 
ners, the other concerning business. For the first; 
the best preservative to keep the mind in health, is 
the faithful admonition of a Friend. The caUing 
of a man's self to a strict account is a medicine 
sometimes too piercing and corrosive. Reading 
good books of morality, is a little flat and dead* 
Observing our faults in others, is sometimes un- 
proper for our case. But the best receipt (best, 
I say, to work, and best to take) is the admonition 
of a Friend. It is a strange thing to behold, what 
gross errors, and extreme absurdities, m^irj Vjwsv^- 
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daily of the greater sort) do commit, for want of a 
frieiid to tell them of them, to the great damage 
both of their . fame and fortune : for, as St. James 
saith, they are as men *' that look sometimes into 
a glass, and presently forget their own shape and 
favour/' As for business, a man may think, if he 
will, that two eyes see no more than one ; or that 
a gamester seeth always more than a looker-on ; or 
that a man in anger is as wise as he, that hath said 
over the four-and-twenty letters ; or that a masket 
may be shot off as well upon the arm, as upon a 
rest ; and such other fond and high imaginations, 
to tliink himself all in all. But when all is done, 
the help of good counsel is that which setteth bu- 
siness straight ; and if any man think that he will 
take counsel, but it shall be by pieces, asking coun- 
sel in one business of one man, and in another bu- 
siness of another man, it is well, (that is to say, 
better perhaps than if he asked none at ail): but he 
runneth two dangers ; one, that he shall not ikith- 
fuily be counselled ; for it is a rare thing, except 
it be from a perfect and entire friend, to have 
counsel given, but such as shall be bowed and 
crooked to some ends, which he hath that giveth it 
The other, that he shall have counsel given, hurtful 
and unsafe, (though with good meaning) and mixed ; 
partly of mischief, and partly of remedy : even as 
if you would call a physician, that is thought good. 
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for the cure of the dijiease you complain of, but is 
unacquainted with your body ; and therefore may 
put you in away for present cure, but overthroweth 
your health in some other kind, and so cure the 
disease, and kill the patient. But a friend that is 
wholly acquainted with a man's estate, will beware, 
by furthering any present business, liow he dasheth 
. upon other inconvenience ; and therefore rest not 
upon scattered counsels, for they will rather distract 
and mislead, than settle and direct 

After these two noble fruits of Friendship, (peace 
in the affections, and support of the judgment) fol- 
loweth the last fruit, which is hke the pomegranate, 
fiill of many kernels ; I mean aid, and bearing a 
part in all actions and occasions. Here the best 
way to represent to the life the manifold use of 
Friendship, b to cast and see how many things there 
are, which a man cannot do himself; and then it 
will appear, that it was a sparing speech of the an- 
tients to say : " that a friend is far more than him- 
self/' Men have their time, and die many times in 
desire of some things, which they principally take 
to heart; the bestowing of a child, the finishing of 
a work, or the like. If a man have a true friend, 
he may rest almost secure, that the care of those 
things will continue after him : so that a man hath 
as it were two lives in his desires. A man hath a 
body, and that body is confined \o ^ ^?m(^\ Xs^v^^^ 
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where Friendship is, all offices of life are as it ^er< 
granted to him and his deputy : for he may exer« 
cise them by his friend. How many things are 
there, which a man cannot, with any face or come-* 
liness, say or do himself? A man can scarce al- 
ledge his own merits with modesty, much less extol 
them ; a man cannot sometimes brook to suppli- 
cate or beg ; and a number of the like. But all 
these things are graceful in a friend's mouth, which 
are blushing in a man's own. So again, a man's 
person hath many proper relations, which he can- 
not put off. A man cannot speak to his son, but as 
a father ; to his wife, but as a husband ; to his ene- 
my but upon terms : whereas a friend may speak 
as the case requires, and not as it sorteth with the 
person. But to enumerate these things were end- 
less; I have given the rule — ^Where a man cannot 
fitly play his own part ', if he have not a friend^ he 
mny quit the stage. 

Riches are for spending, and spending for ho- 
nour and good actions; therefore extraordinary 
expense must be limited by the uorth of the occa- 
sion. For voluntary undoing may be as well for 
a man's country, as for the kingdom of Heaven; but 
onflmuy Expense ought to be Umited by a man's 
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estate, and governed with suck regard, as it be 
within his compass, and not subject to deceit and 
abuse of servants, and ordered to the best show, 
that the bills may be less than the estimation abroad. 
Certainly, if a man will keep but of even hand, his 
ordinary Expences ought to be but to the half of 
his receipts ; and, if he think to wax rich, but to 
the third part. It is no baseness for the greatest 
to descend and look into their own estate. Spme 
forbear it; not upon negligence alone, but doubting 
to bring themselves into melancholy, in respect they 
shall 6nd it broken : but wounds cannot be cured 
without searching. He that cannot look into his 
own estate at all, had need both choose well those 
whom he employeth, and change them often ; for 
new are more timorous, and less subtile. He that 
can look into his estate but seldom, it behoveth him 
to turn all to certainties. A man had need, if he be 
plentiful in some kind of expense, to be as saving 
again in some other : as, if he be plentiful in diet, 
to be saving in apparel ; if he be plentiful in the 
haU, to be saving in the stable, and the like. For 
he that is plentiful in Expences of all kinds, will 
hardly be preserved from decay. In clearing of a 
man's estate, he may as well hurt himself in being 
too sudden, as in letting it run on too long. For 
hasty selling is commonly as disadvantageous as 
interest Besides, he that cleaxs ^Xquc^^x^^'^^^ 
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la^se ; for finding himself out of straits, he will 
revert to his customs : but he that cleareth by de^ 
grees, iuduceth a habit of frugality, and gaineth as 
well upon bis mind as upon his estate. Certainly, 
who hath a state to repair, may not despise small 
things : and commonly it is less dishonourable to 
abridge petty charges, than to stoop to petty get- 
tings. A man ought warily to begin charges, which 
once begun will continue ; but in matters that re- 
turn not, he may be more magnificent. 

®f t^t tvut fSiveatntM of S:iit9lioni0 

J. HE speech of Themistocles the Athenian, which 
was haughty and arrogant, in taking so much to 
himself, had been a grave and wise observation and 
censure, applied at large to others : desired at a 
feast to touch a lute, he said, " He could not fiddle, 
but yet he could make a small town a great city." 
These words (holpen a little with a metaphor) may 
express two differing abilities in those that deal in 
business of estate. For if a true survey be taken 
of counsellors and statesmen, there may be found 
(though rarely) those which can make a small state 
great, and yet cannot fiddle : as, on the other side, 
there will be found a great many that can fiddle 
very canningly, but yet are so far from being able 
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to make a small state great, as thetr gift lieth the 
other way, to bring a great aod flourishing estate to 
ruin and decay. And certainly those degenerate 
arts and shifts, whereby many counsellors and go- 
vemors gain both favour with their masters, and 
estimation with the vulgar, deserve no better name 
than fiddling ; being things rather pleasing for the 
time, and graceful to themselves only, than tending 
to the weal and advancement of the state whicfh 
they serve. There are also, no doubt, eounseUors 
and governors which may be held sufiicient (ne- 
gotiit pares) able to manage affairs, and to keep 
them from precipices, and manifest inconveniences, 
which nevertheless are far from the ability to raise 
and amplify an estate in power, means, and fortune. 
But be the workmen what they may be, let us speak 
of the work ; that is, the true Greatness of King- 
,doms and Estates, and the means thereof. An ar- 
gument fit for great and mighty Princes to have in 
their hand, to the end that neither by overmeaso- 
ring their forces, they leese themselves in vain en- 
terprises ; nor on the other side, by undervaluing 
them, ,they descend to fearful and pusillanimous 
counsels. 

The Greatness of an Estate in bulk and terri- 
tdry, doth fall under measure ; and the Greatness 
of Finances and Revenue, doth fall under compu- 
tation. The popubtion ma^ ^pip^vt Vj tbasX^^^ 
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and the number and greatness of cities and towns 
by oards and maps. But yet there is not any thing 
among civil affairs more subject to error, than the 
right valuation, and true judgment, concerning the 
power and forces of an Estate. 

The Kingdom of Heaven is compared not to any 
great kernel or nut, but to a grain of mustard-seed ; 
which is one of the least grains, but hath in it a 
property and spirit hastily to get up and spread. 
So are there states great in territory, and yet not 
apt to enlarge or command ; and some that have 
but a small dimension of stem, and yet apt to be 
the foundations of great monarchies. 

Walled towns, stored arsenals and armouries, 
goodly races of horse, chariots of war, elephants, 
ordnance, artillery, and the like — all this is but a 
sheep in a lion's skin, except the breed and dispo- 
sition of the people be stout and warlike. Nay, ' 
number (itself) in armies importeth not much, 
where the people is of weak courage : for, (as Vir- 
gil saith) ** it never troubles a wolf, how many the 
nheep be.'' The army of the Persians, in the plains 
of Arbela, was such a vast sea of people, as it did 
somewhat astonish the commanders in Alexander's 
army ; who came to him therefore, and wished him 
to set upon them by night; but he answered, ** He 
would not pilfer the victory :'' and the defeat was 
^fiJ^y* Whea Tiptiues the Armenian, being en- 
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<^unped upon a hill with 400,000 men, discovered 
the army of the Romans, being not above 14,000 
marching towards him, he made himself merry 
with it, and said, " Yonder men are too many for 
an embassage, and too few for a fight :" but before 
•die sun set, he found them enoUgh to give him the 
chase with intinite slaughtchr. Many are the exam- 
ples of great odds between number and courage ; 
so that a man may truly make a judgment, that the 
principal point of Greatness in any State, is, to 
have a race of military men. Neither is money 
the sinews of war (as it is trivially said), where the 
sinews of men's arms in base and effeminate people 
are failing. For Solon said well to CrcBsus, (when 
in ostentation he showed him his gold) ** Sir, if 
any other come, that hath better iron than you, he 
will be master of all this gold." Therefore let any 
Prince or State think soberiy of his forces, except 
his militia of natives be of good and valiant soldiers* 
And let princes on the other side, that have sub- 
jects of martial disposition, know their own strength, 
unless they be otherwise wanting unto themselves. 
As for mercenary forces (which is the help in this 
case), all examples show, that whatsoever Estate or 
Prince doth rest upon them, " he may spread his 
feathers for a time, but he will mew them soon 
after." 
The blessing of Juda and \%^c\k%x vr^ \vv^^x 
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meet, " That the same people or nation should be 
both the lion's whelp, and ass between burthens:" 
Beitb^r will it be, that a people over-laid with taxes, 
Bhould ever become valiant and martial. It is true, 
that taxes levied by consent of the state, do abate 
men's coMrage less, as it hath been seen notably in 
the excbes of the Low Countries; and in some de- 
gree, in the subsidies of England : for you must 
note, that we speak now of the heart, and not of 
the purse. So that although the same tribute and 
tax, laid by consent, or by imposing, be all one to 
the purse, yet it works diversely upon the courage : 
80 that you may conclude, " that no people over- 
charged with tribute, is fit for empire." 

Let States that aim at Greatuess take heed how 
their nobility and gentlemen do multiply too fast. 
For that maketh the common subject grow to be a 
peasant, and base swain, driven out of heart, and in 
effect but a gentleman's labourer : even as you may 
9ee in coppice wopds. " If you leave your staddles 
too thick, you shall never have clean underwood, 
but shrubs and bushes.'' So iq countries, if the 
gentlemen be too many, the commons will be base : 
and you will bring it to that, that not the hun- 
dred poll will be fit for an helmet ; especially as 
to the infantry, which is the nervt of an army : and 
sp there will be great population and little strength. 
Tjbjs which 1 speak of, hath been no where better 
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seeD, than by comparing of England and France ; 
whereof England, though £air less in territory 
and population, hath been nevertheless an over- 
match ; in regard the middle people of England 
make good soldiers, which the peasants of France 
do not And herein the device of King Henry the 
Seventh (whereof I have spoken largely in the his- 
tory of his life) was profound and admirable, in 
making farms and houses of husbandry, of a stand- 
ard ; that is, maintained with such a proportion of 
land unto them, as may breed a subject to live in 
convenient plenty, and no servile conditiofei ; and to 
keep the plough in the hands of the owners and 
not mere hirelings. And thus indeed you shall 
attain to Virgil's character which he gives to ancient 
Italy : 

" A land powerful in arms, and formed for fertility of soil." 

Neither is that state (which, for any thing I know, 
is almost peculiar to England, and hardly to be 
found 'any where else, except it be perhaps in Po- 
land) to be passed over — I mean the state of free 
servants and attendants upon noblemen and gentle- 
men, which are no ways inferior to the yeomanry 
for arms : and therefore, out of all question, the 
splendour and magnificence, and great retinues, and 
hospitality of noblemen and gentlemen received 
into custom^ doth much conduee xmXoisvu^Lv^^^'^' 
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ness : whereas, contrariwise, the close and reserved 
living of noblemen and gentlemen, causeth a penury 
of military forces. 

By all means it is to be procured, that the truAk 
of Nebuchadnezzar's tree of monarchy be great 
enough to bear the branches and the boughs ; that 
is, that the natural subjects of the Crown or Stilte 
bear a sufficient proportion to the stranger subjects 
that they govern. Therefore all States that are 
liberal of naturalization towards strangers, are fit 
for empire. For to think that a handful people 
can, with the greatest courage and policy in the 
world, embrace too large extent of dominion, it may 
hold for a time, but it will fail suddenly. The 
Spartans were a nice people in point of naturaliza- 
tion; whereby, while they kept their compass, they 
stood firm ; bu^ when they did spread, and their 
boughs were become too great for their stem, they 
became a windfall upon the sudden. Never any 
state was in this point so open to receive strangers 
into their body, as were the Romans ; therefore it 
sorteth with them accordingly, for they grew to 
the greatest monarchy. Their manner was to grant 
naturalization (which they called " the right or 
freedom of the city''), and to grant it in the highest 
degree ; that is, not only ** the right of exercising 
commerce, the right of marrying a citizen, the 
rj£'ht ofiBberititnce/' but also **thc right of voting," 
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Imd " the right of receiving honours." And this 
not to singukr persons alone, but likewise to whole 
families ; yea, to cities, and sometimes to nations. 
Add to this their custom of plantation of colonies^ 
whereby the Roman plant was removed into the 
soil of other nations ; and putting both constitu- 
tions together, you will say, that it was not the Ro- 
mans that spread upon the world, but it was the 
world that spread upon the Romans ; and that was ■ 
the sure way of Greatness. I have marvelled some- 
times at Spain, how they clasp and contain so large 
dominions with so few natural Spaniards : but sure 
the whole compass of Spaiu is a very great body of 
a tree, far above Rome and Sparta at the first : and 
besides, though they have not had that usage to 
naturalize liberally, yet they have that which is 
next to it; that is, to employ, almost indiffer- 
ently, all nations in their militia of ordinary sol- 
diers : yea, and sometimes in their highest com- 
mands. Nay, it seeraeth at thb instant, they are 
sensible of this want of natives, as by the Pragma- 
tical Sanction, now published, appeareth. 

It is certain, that sedentary and within-door arts, 
and delicate manufactures, (that require rather the 
finger, than the arm) have in their nature a contra- 
riety to a military disposition. And generally all 
w^like people are a little idle, and love danger 
better than travail : neither inusX \h«^ W V^t^>^^ 
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broken of it, if they shall he preserved in vigouif. 
Therefore it was great advantage in the ancient 
states of Sparta, Athens, Rome, and others, that 
they had the use of slaves, which commonly did rid 
those manufactures: but that is abolished, in great- 
est part, by the Christian law. That which cometh 
nearest to it, is, to leave those arts chiefly to stran- 
gers (wbich for that purpose are the more easily 
to be received), and to contain the principal bulk of 
the vulgar natives within those three kinds ; tillers 
of the ground, free servants, and handicrafts-men 
of strong and manly arts ; as smiths, masons, car- 
penters, &c. not reckoning professed soldiers. 

But above all, for Empire and Greatness it im- 
porteth most, that a nation do profess arms as their 
principal honour, study, and occupation : for the 
things which we formerly have spoken of, are but 
habilitations towards arms ; and what is habilita- 
tion, without intention and act^ Romulus, after 
bis death, (as they report or feign) sent a present 
to the Romans, that above all they should intend 
arms, and then they should prove the greatest Em- 
jnre of the world. The fabric of the state of Sparta 
was wholly (though not wisely) framed and compo- 
sed to that scope and end. The Persians and Ma- 
cedonians had it for a flash. The Gauls, Germans, 
Goths, Saxons, Normans, and others, had it for a 
ii'me. The Tnrks have it at this day, though in 
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great declination. Of Christian Europe, they that 
iuiTe it, are in effect only the Spaniards. But it is 
so plain, '' that every man profiteth in that he 
most intendeth,'' that it needeth not to be stood 
upon, it is enough to point at it, that no nation 
which doth not directly profess arms, may look to 
have Greatness fall into their mouths. And on 
the other side, it is a most certain oracle of time, 
that those States that continue long in that profes- 
sion (as the Romans and Turks principally have 
done) do wonders ; and those that have professed 
arms but for an age, have notwithstanding com- 
ntdnly attained that greatness in that age, which 
maintained them long after, when their profession 
and exercise of arms hath grown to decay. 

Incident to this point is, for a State to have those 
laws or customs which may reach forth unto them 
just occasions (as may be pretended) of war : for 
there is that justice imprinted in the nature of men, 
that they enter not upon wars (whereof so mapy 
calamities do ensue) but upon some, or at least 
specious grounds and quarrels. The Tif'k hath at 
hand, for cause of war, the propagation ^of his law 
or sect, a quarrel that he may always command. 
The Romans, though they esteemed the extending 
tiie limits of their Empire to be great honour to 
their generals, when it was done ; yet they never 
rested upon that alone to begin Sk v(«t. ¥aiX,^«^' 
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fore, let nations that pretend to Gre^tness^ have 
this — that they be sensible of wrongs, either upon 
borderers, merchants, or politic ministers ; and that 
they sit not too long upon a provocation. Secondly, 
let them be pressed, and ready to give aids and 
succours to their confederates ; as it ever was with 
the Romans : insomuch as if the confederate had 
leagues defensive with divers other States, and, upon 
'invasion offered, did implore their aids severally ; 
yet the Romans would ever be the foremost, and 
leave it to none other to have the honour. As for 
the wars which were anciently made on the behalf 
of a kind of party, or tacit conformity of estate, 
I do not well see, how they may be well justified : 
as when the Romans made a war for the liberty of 
Graecia ; or when the Lacedaemonians and Athe- 
nians made wars to set up or pull down democra- 
cies and oligarchies ; or when wars were made by 
foreigners,, under the pretence of justice or pro- 
tection, to deliver the subjects of others from ty- 
ranny and oppression, and the like. Let it suffice, 
that no Estate expect to be great, that is not awake, 
upon any just occasion of arming. 

No body can be healthful without exercise, nei- 
ther natural body nor politic ; and certainly to a 
ij^ingdom or Estate, a just and honourable war is the 
true exercise. A civil war indeed is like the heat 
of a /ever: but a foreign war is like the heat of ex- 
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ercise, and serveth to keep the body in health : for 
in a slothful peace, both courages will efFeminatey 
and manners corrupt. But howsoever it be for 
happiness, without all question, for Greatness, it 
maketh to be still, for the most part, in arms ; and 
the strength of a veteran army (though it be a 
chai'geable business) always on foot, is that which 
commonly giveth the law, or at least the reputation 
amongst all neighbour States ; as may well be 
seen in Spain, which hath had in one part or other 
a veteran army, almost continually, now by the 
space of six-score years. 

" To be master of the sea, is an abridgment of a 
monarchy. Cicero writing to Atticus, of Pompey 
his preparation against Csesar, saith: '' The de- 
sign of Pompey is plainly the same as was that of 
Tbemistocles ; for he thinks that he who obtains 
the dominion of the sea, must have dominion over 
every thing else." And without doubt Pompey 
had tired out Caesar, if upon vain confidence he 
had not left that way. We see the great effects of 
battles by sea. The battle of Actkim decided the 
empire of the world. The battle of Lepanto ar- 
rested the greatness of the Turk. There be many 
examples, where sea-fights have been final to the 
war ; but this is when Princes or States have set up 
their rest upon the battles. But thus much is cer- 
tain, tiiat he that commands the ^«9l,S& "dX^^^^. 

M 
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jerty, and may take as mttch» and as little of the 
ar, as he will ; whereas those that be strongest by 
and, are many times nevertheless in great straits. 
Purely at this day, .with us of Europe, the vantage 
of strength at sea (which is one of the principal 
dowries of this kingdom of Great Britain) is great ; 
both because most of the kingdoms of Europe are 
not merely in land, but girt with the sea, most part 
of their compass ; and because the wealth of both 
Indies seems in great part but an accessary to the 
command of the seas. 

The wars of latter ages seem to be made in the 
dark, in respect of the glory and honour which re- 
flected upon men from the wars in antient time. 
There be now, for martial encouragement, some de- 
grees and orders of chivalry, which nevertheless are 
conferred promiscuously upon soldiers and no sol- 
diers ; and some remembrance perhaps upon the 
scutcheon ; and some hospitals for maimed soldiers, 
and such like things. But in antient times, the 
trophies erected upon the place of the victory ; the 
funeral laudatives and monuments for those that 
died in the wars ; the crowns and garlands personal; 
the style of Emperor, which the great king of the 
world after borrowed ; the triumphs of the Gene 
rals upon their return; the great donatives an< 
largesses upon the disbanding of the armies, wei 
ttiogs able to inflame all men's courages. B 
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above all, that of the triumph amongst the Romans, 
was not pageants or gaudery» but one of the wisest 
and noblest institutions that ever was : for it con- 
tained three things ; honour to the general ; riches 
to the treasury out of the spoils ; and donatives to 
the army. But. that honour perhaps were not fit 
for monarchies, except it be hi the person of the 
monarch himself, or his sons ; as it came to pass in 
the times of the Roman Emperors, who did impro- 
priate the actual triumphs to themselves, and their 
sons, for such wars as they did achieve in person ; 
and left only for wars achieved by subjects, some 
triumphal garments and ensigns to the general. 

To conclude : no man can, by care taking (as the 
Scripture saith) add a cubit to his stature, in this 
little model of a man's body: but in the great 
frame of Kingdoms and Commonwealths, it is in 
the power of Princes or Estates to add amplitude 
and greatness to their kingdoms. For by intro- 
ducing such ordinances, constitutions, and customs, 
as we have now touched, they may sow Greatness 
to their posterity and succession. But these things 
are commonly not observed, but left to take their 
chance. 
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± HERE b a wisdom in this beyond the rules of 
physic. A man's own observation what he finds 
good of, and what he finds hurt of, is the best 
physic to preserve I^Iealth : but it is a safer con- 
clusion to say, '* This agr etii not well with me, 
therefore I will not continue it,'' than this, ** I 
find no offence of this, therefore I may use it," 
For strength of nature in youth passeth over miuiy 
excesses which are owing a man till his age. 
Discern of the coming on of years, and think not 
to do the same things still ; for age will not be de- 
fied. Beware of sudden change in any great point 
of diet ; and if necessity enforce it, fit the rest to it; 
for it is a secret both in nature and state, that it is- 
safer to change many things than one. Examine 
thy customs of diet, sleep, exercise, apparel, and 
the like : and try, in any thing thou shalt judge 
hurtful, to discontinue it by little and )ittle ; but 
so as if thou dost find any inconvenience by the 
change, thou come back to it again : for it is hard 
to distinguish that which is generally held good 
and wholesome, from that which is good particu- 
larly, and fit for thine own body. To be free 
minded, and cheerfully disposed at hours of meat, 
and of sleep, and of exercise, is one of the best 
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precepts for long life. As for the passions and sta- 
dies of the mind ; avoid envy, anxious fears, anger 
fretting inwards, subtile and knotty inquisitions, 
joys, and exhilarations in excess, sadness not com- 
municated ; entertain hopes, mirth rather than joy, 
▼anety of delights rather than surfeit of them, 
wonder and admiration, and therefore novelties, 
studies that fill the mind with splendid and illus- 
trious objects, as histories, fables, and contempla^ 
tions of nature. If you fly physic in health alto- 
gether, it will be too strange for your body when 
you shall need it. If you make it too familiar, k 
will work no extraordinary effect when sickness 
Cometh. I commend rather some diet for certain 
seasons, than frequent use of physic, except it be 
grown into a custom : for those diets alter the 
body more, and trouble it less. Despise no new 
accident in your body, but ask opinion of it. In 
sickness respect health priucipally, and in health, 
action : for those that put their bodies to endure in 
health, may in most sicknesses, which are not very 
sharp, be cured only with diet and tending. Celsus 
could never have spoken it as a physician, had he 
not been a wise man withall, when he giveth it for 
one of the great precepts of health and lasting, that 
a man do vary, and interchange contraries, hut 
with an inclination to the more benign extreme. 
Use fasting and full eating, but t^xVi^l i\^«dSoscc^% 
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watching and sleep, but rather sleep ; sitting and 
exercise, but rather exercise ; and the like : so shall 
nature be cherished, aud yet taught masteries. Phy- 
sicians are some of them so pleasing, and conibrm- 
able to the humour of the patient, as they press 
not the true cure of the disease ; and some other 
are so regular in proceeding according to art for 
the disease, as they respect not sufficiently the 
condition of the patient. Take one of a middle 
temper, or if it may not be found in one man, conii- 
bine two of either sort ; and forget not to call as 
well the best acquainted with your body, as the best 
reputed of for his faculty. 

Suspicions amongst thoughts are like' bats 
amongst birds, they ever fly by twilight. Cer- 
tainly they are to be repressed, or at least well 
guarded ; for they cloud the mind, they leesefriends^ 
and they check with business, whereby business 
cannot go on current and constantly. They dispose 
kings to tyranny, husbands to jealousy, wise men 
to irresolution and melancholy. They are defeists, 
not in the heart, but in the brain ; for they take 
place in the stoutest natures : as in the example of 
Henry VII. of England, there was not a more 
suspicious man, nor a more stout ; and in such a 
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composition they do small hurt. For commonly they 
are i^ot admitted, but with examination whether 
they be likely or no ; but in fearful natures they 
gain ground too fast. There is pothing makes a 
man suspect much, more than to know little : 
and therefore men should remedy Suspicion, by 
procuring to know more, and not to keep their 
Suspicions in smother. What would men have? 
Do they think those they employ and deal with are 
saints ? Do they not think they will have theur own 
ends, and be truer to themselves than to them ? 
Therefore there is no better way to moderate Sus- 
picions, than to account upon such Suspicions as 
true, and yet to bridle th^m as false. For so far a 
man ought to make use of Suspicions, as to provide, 
as if that should be true that he suspects, yet it 
may do him no hurt. Suspicions that the mind of 
itself gathers are but buzzes ; but Suspicions that 
are artificially nourished, and put into men's heads 
by the tales and whisperings of^ others, have stings. 
Certainly the best means to clear the way in this 
same wood of Suspicions, is frankly to communi- 
cate them with the party that he suspects; for 
thereby he shall be sure to know more of the truth 
of them than he did before; and withall, shall 
make that party more circumspect, not to give fur- 
ther cause of Suspicion. But this would not be 
done to men of base natures : foi 1ivc^»\i>^«^^^^ 
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themselves once suspected^ will never be true. The 
Italians say: ** Sospetto licentia fede ;" as if Sus- 
picion did give a passport to faith ; but it ought ra* 
ther to kindle it to discbarge itself. 



i90M£ in their Discourse desire rather commen- 
dation of wit, in being able to hold all arguments^ 
than of judgment in discerning what is true : as if 
it were a praise to know what might be said, and 
not what should be thought. Some have certain 
common places, and thenfes, wherein they are good, 
and want variety ; which kind of poverty is for the 
most part tedious, and when it is once perceived, 
ridiculous. The honourablest part of talk, is to give 
the occasion, and again, to moderate and pass to 
somewhat else ; for then a man leads the dance. It 
i8good,^in discourse and speech of conversation, to 
vary and intermingle speech of the present occa- 
sion with arguments, tales with reasons, asking of 
questions with telling of opinions, and jest with 
earnest : for it is a dull thing to tire, and, as we say 
now, to jade any thing too far. As for Jcbt, there 
be certain things which ought to be privileged 
from it ; namely, religion, matters of state, great 
petisons, any man's present business of importance. 
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and any case that deserveth pity. Yet there be 
some that think their wits have been asleep, except 
they dart out somewhat that is piquant, and to the 
quick ; that is a vein which would be bridled. 
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** Spare, my sod, the whip, and hold the reina tighter/ 

The words addressed to Phaeton. 



And generally men ought to find the difference 
between saltness and bitterness. Certainly he that 
hath a satirical vein, as he maketh others afraid 
of his wit, so he had need be afraid of others' me- 
mory. He that questioneth much, shall learn much, 
and content much ; but especially if he apply his 
questions to the skill of the persons whom he 
asketh : for he shall give them occasion to please 
themselves in speaking, and himself shall conti- 
nually gather knowledge. But let his questions not 
be troublesome ; for that is fit for a poser : and let 
him be sure to leave other men their turns to speak. 
Nay, if there be any that woul^ reign, and take up 
all the time, let him find means to take them ofi^, 
and to bring others on, as musicians used to do 
with those that dance too long galliards. If yon 
dissemble sometimes your knowledge of that you 
are thought to know, you shall be thought another 
time to know that you know not. Speech of a « 
man's self ought to be seldom^ ^Ad nif^ ^^^^^&». 
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I knew one was wont to say in scorn ; ^' He must 
needs be a wise man, he speaks so much of himself :" 
and there is but one case, wherein a man may com- 
mend himself with good grace, and that is, in com- 
mending virtue in another, especially if it be such 
a virtue whereunto himself pretendeth. Speech 
of touch towards others should be sparingly used : 
for Discourse ought to be as a field, without com- 
ing home to any man. I knew two noblemen of the 
West part of England, whereof the one was given to 
scoff, but kept ever royal cheer in his house ; the 
other would ask of t^ose that had been at the 
other's table, ** Tell truly, was there never a flout 
or dry blow given:" to which the guest would 
answer, '' Such and such a thing passed :" the 
lord would say, ** I thought he would mar a good 
dinner/' Discretion of speech is more than elo- 
quence ; and to speak agreeably to him with whom 
we deal, is more than to speak in good words, or in 
good order. A good continued speech without a 
good speech of interlocution, shows slowness ; and 
a good reply, or second speech without a good-set^ 
tied speech, showeth shallowness and weakness ; 
as we see in beasts, that those that are weakest in 
the course, are yet nimblest in the turn ; as it is 
betwixt the greyhound and the hare. To use too 
many circumstances ere one come to the matter, 
/# wearisome : to use none at all, is blunt. 
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JL LANTATIONS are amongst antient, primitive, 
and heroical works. When the world was young, 
it begat more children ; but now it is old, it begets 
fewer : for I may justly account new Plantations 
to be the children of former kingdoms. I like a 
Plantation in a pure soil, that is, where people are 
not displanted, to the end to plant others ; for else 
it is rather an extirpation, than a plantation. Plant- 
ing of countries, is like planting of woods: for you 
must make account to leese almost twenty years 
profit, and expect your recompence in the end. For 
the principal thing that hath been the destruction 
of most Plantations, hath been the base and hasty 
drawing of profit in the first years. It is true, 
speedy profit is not to be neglected, as far as may 
stand with the good of the Plantation, but no fur* 
ther. It is a shameful and unblessed thing, to 
take the scum of people, and wicked condemned 
men, to be the people with whom you plant : and 
not only so, but it spoileth the Plantation ; for they 
will ever live like rogues, and not fall to work, but 
be lazy, and do mischief, and >«pend victuals, and 
be quickly weary ; and then certify over to their 
country to the discredit of the Plantation. The 
people wherewith you plant, ought to be gardeaet«> 
plougfameo, labourers, smiths, eaTi^eii\fti^« YAT^ec%> 
£»bemeD, fowlen, with «dme ?ew «^o^^c:«»»^» 
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surgeons, cooks, and bakers. In a country of 
Plantation, first look about what kind of victual the 
country yields of itself to hand ; as chesnuts, wal- 
nuts, pine-apples, olives, dates, plums, cherries, 
wild honey, and the like, and make use of them. 
Then consider what victual, or esculent things there 
are, which grow speedily, and within the year ; as 
parsnips, carrots, turnips, onions, radish, artichokes 
of Jerusalem, maize, and the like. For wheat, bar- 
ley, and oats, they ask too much labour ; but with 
peaae and beans you may begin, both because they 
ask less labour, and because they serve for meat as 
well as for bread. And of rice likewise cometh 
a great increase, and it is a kind of meat. Above 
all, there ought to be brought store of biscuit, oat- 
meal, flour, meal, and the like, in the beginning, 
till bread may be had. For beasts and birds, take 
chiefly such as are least subject to diseases, and 
multiply fastest ; as swine, goats, cocks, hens, tur- 
kies, geese,, house-doves, and the like. The vic- 
tual in Plantations ought to be e&pended, almost 
as in a besieged town ; that is, with a certain ak' 
lowance ; and let the main part of the ground em- 
ployed to gardens ox corn, be to a common stock, 
and to be laid in, and stored up, and then deli- 
vered out in proportion, besides some spots of 
ground that any particular person will manure for 
AJs own private use. Couaidec VVkevvise what com* 
moditiea the soil, where the P\aii\aAoik\»,A^^^««^ 
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turally yield, that they may some way help to de- 
fray the charge of the Plantation : so it be not, as 
was said, to the untimely prejudice of the main 
business ; as it hath fared with tobacco in Virginia. 
Wood commonly aboundeth but too much, and 
therefore timber is fit to be one. If there be iron 
ore, and streams whereupon to set the mills, iron 
is a brave commodity where wood aboundeth. 
Making of bay salt, if the climate be proper for 
it, would be put in experience. Growing silk 
likewise, if any be, is a likely commodity. Pitch 
and tar, where store of firs and pines are, will not 
fail. So drugs, and sweet woods, where they are, 
cannot but yield. great profit. Soap-ashes like- 
wise, and other things that may be thought of. 
But moil not too much under ground ; for the 
hope of mines is very uncertain, and useth to make 
the Planters lazy in other things. For Government, 
let it be in the hands of one assisted with some coun- 
sel ; and let them have commission to exercise mar- 
tial laws with some limitation. And above all, let 
men make that profit of being in tlie wilderness, as 
they have God always, and his service, before their 
eyes. Let not the government of the Plantation 
depend upon too many counsellors and underta- 
kers in the country that planteth, but upon a tem- 
perate number ; and let those be rather noblemen 
and gentlemen, than merchai>U; iot Xhi^^ \^^q^6.v:n^^ 

N 
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to the present gain. Let there be freedoms for 
custom, till the Plantation be of strength ; and 
not only freedom from custom, but freedom to 
carry their commodities where they make their 
best of them, except there be some special cause 
of caution. Cram not in people, by sending too 
fast, company after company ; but rather hearken 
how they waste, and send supplies proportionably ; 
but so as the number may live well in the Plan- 
tation, and not by surcharge be in penury. It 
hath been a great endangering to the health of 
some Plantations, that they have built along the 
sea and rivers in marish and unwholesome grounds. 
Therefore, though you begin there to avoid car- 
riage, and other like discommodities, yet build 
still rather upwards from the streams, than along. 
I^concemeth likewise the health of the Plan- 
tation, that they have good store of salt with 
them, that they may use it in their victuals, 
when it shall be necessary. If you plant where 
savages are^ do not only entertain them with 
trifles and gingles, but use them justly and gra-^ 
ciously, with sufiicient guard nevertheless : and do 
not win their favour by helping them to invade their 
enemies ; but for their defence it is not amiss. And 
send oft of them oyer to the country that plaati 
that they may see a better condition than their 
own, and commend it when they return. When 
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the Plantation grows to strength, then it is time 
to plant with women as well as with men, that the 
Plantation may spread into generations, and not 
be ever pieced from without. It is the sinfullett 
thing in the world to forsake or destitute a Planta- 
tion once in forwardness ; for besides the disho- 
nour, it is guiltiness of blood of many commisera- 
Me persons. 

I CANNOT call Riches better than the baggage 
of Tirtue. The Roman word is better. Impedi- 
menta ; for as the baggage is to an army, so are 
Riches to virtue. It cannot be spared, nor left 
behind, but it hindereth the march : yea, and the 
care of it sometimes loseth or disturbeth the vic- 
tory. Of great Riches there is no real use, except 
it be in the distribution, the rest is but conceit : so 
saith Solomon : *' Where much is, there are many 
to consume it ; and what hath the owner, but the 
fight of it with his eyes V The personal fruition in 
any man cannot reach to feel great Riches : there n 
a OQstody of them, or a power of dole and dona- 
tive of them, or a fame of them ; but no solid use 
to the owner. Do you not see what feigned prices 
are set upon little stones and rarities? And what 
works of ostentation are undertaken^ because tkcte 
might seem to be some use of fceaX'Blvcaani^^ ^"^n- 
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then you will say, they may be of use to buy men 
out of dangers or troubles : as Solomon saitb, 
*' Riches are as a strong hold in the imagination of 
the rich man/' But this is excellently expressed, 
that it is in imagination, and not always in fact : 
for certainly great Riches have sold more men than 
they have bought out. Seek n6t proud Riches, but 
such as thou mayest get justly, use soberly, distri- 
bute cheerfully, and leave contentedly : yet have 
no abstract nor friarly contempt of them, but dis- 
tinguish, as Cicero saith well of Rabirius Posthu- 
mus ; '' It appeared that in his desire of enlarging 
his property, he did not look so much for gain to 
feed his avarice, as for the means or an instrument 
of doing good." Hearken also to Solomon, and 
beware of hasty gathering of Riches : ** He that 
hasteneth to be rich, will scarcely be innocent.'' 
The poets feign, that when Plutus (which is Riches) 
is sent from Jupiter, he limps and goes slowly ; but 
when he is sent from Pluto, he runs, and is swift of 
foot ; meaning, that Riches gotten by good means, 
and just labour, pace slowly : but when they come 
by the death of others, (as by the course of inhe- 
ritance, testaments, and the like) they come tum- 
bling upon a man. But it might be applied likewise 
to Pluto, taking him for the Devil; for when 
Riches come from the Devil (as by fraud, and 
oppressiou, and unjust meins), they come upon 
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speed. The ways to enrich are many, and most of 
them foul : parsimony is one. of the best, and yet 
is not innocent ; for it withholdeth men from works 
of liberality and charity. The improvement of the 
ground b the most natural obtaining of Riches ; 
for it is our great mother's blessing, the earth's^ but 
it is slow ; and yet where men of great wealth 
do stoop to husbandry, it multipiieth Riches ex- 
ceedingly. I knew a nobleman in England, that 
had the greatest audits of any man in my time : a 
great grazier; a great ^heep-master, a great timber- 
man, a great collier, a great corn-master, a great 
lead-man, and so of iron, and a number of the like 
points of husbandry ; so as the earth seemed a sea 
to him in respect of the perpetual importation. It 
was truly observed by one, that himself came very 
hardly to a little Riches, and very easily to great 
Riches ; for when a roan's stock is come to that, 
that he can expect the prime of markets, and over- 
come those bargains, which for their greatness are 
few men's money, and be partner in the industries 
of younger men, he cannot but increase mainly.;^ 
The gains of ordinary trades and vocations are 
honest, and furthered by two things, chiefly, by dili- 
gence, and by a good name for good and fair deal- 
ing. But the gains of bargains are of a more 
doubtful nature, when men shall wait upon others' 
necessity, broke by servants and \iv&Vt>XKi<eQX& v^ 
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draw them on, put off others cunningly that would 
be better chapraen, and the like practices which are 
crafty and naught. As for the choppino; of bar- 
gains, when a man buys, not to hold, but to sell 
over again, that commonly grindeth double, both 
upon the seller and upon the buyer. Sharings do 
greatly enrich, if the hands be well chosen that are 
trusted. Usury is the certainest means of gain, 
though one of the worst; as that whereby a man doth 
eat his bread, " by the sweat of another's brow ;"and, 
besides, doth plough upon Sundays. But yet, cer- 
tain though it be, it hath flaws ; for that the scrive« 
ners and brokers do value unsound men to serve 
their own turn. The fortune in being the first io 
an invention, or in a pri\?ilege, doth cause some- 
times a wonderful overgrowth in Riches ; as it was 
with the first sugar-man in the Canaries : therefore 
if a man can play the true logician^ to have as we] 
judgment as invention, he may do great matter.* 
especially if the times be fit. He that resteth upc 
gains certain, shall hardly grow to great Riche 
and he that puts all upon adventures, doth oft< 
times break, and come to poverty : it is good the 
fore to guard adventures with certainties that r 
uphold losses. Monopolies and co-emptioD 
wares for re-sale, where they are not restrained 
great means to enrich, especially if the party 
wteUigence what things ate like to come 
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request, and to store himself before-hand. Riches 
gotten by service, though it be of the best rise, 
yet when they are gotten by flattery, feeding hu- 
mours, and other servile conditions, they may be 
placed amongst the worst. As for fishing for tes- 
taments and executorships, (as Tacitus saith of 
Seneca, '' Wills and orphans are caught as it were 
in a net'') it is yet worse, by how much men sub- 
mit themselves to meaner persons than in service. 
Believe not much them that seem to despise Riches ; 
for they despise them, that despair of them, and 
none worse when they come to them. Be not 
penny-wise: Riches hav^ wings, and sometimes 
they fly away of themselves ; sometimes they must 
be set flying to bring in more. Men leave their 
Riches either to their kindred, or to the public ; 
and moderate portions prosper best in both. A 
great state left to an heir, is as a lure to all the 
birds of prey, round about to seize on him, if he 
be not the better established in years and judg- 
ment. Likewise glorious gifts and foundations are 
like sacrifices without salt, and but tljie painted 
sepulchres of alms, which soon will putrefy and 
corrupt inwardly : therefore measure not thine ad- 
yancements by quantity, .but frame them by mea- 
sure ; and defer not charities till death : for cer- 
tainly if a man w^igh it rightly, he that doth so is 
rather liberal of another man's tViau oi \lv^ o^ti^ 
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JL MEAN not to speak of Divine Prophecies, nor 
of heathen oracles, nor of natural predictions ; but 
only of Prophecies that have been of certain me- 
mory, and from hidden causes. Saith the Pytho- 
nissa to Saul, '' To-morrow thou and thy son shall 
be with me." Homer hath these verses : 

'' Through the wide world th' ^neian house shall reign. 
And children's children shall the crown sustain." 

^neid 3. line 97. Dryden. 

A Prophecy, as it seems, of the Roman Empire. 
Seneca, the tragedian, hath these lines: '' An age 
shall come in future but late years, in which the 
bcean shall relax the present boundaries of things, 
and navigation shall discover new worlds, and 
Thule shall no longer be considered as the end of 
the land or world." 

A Prophecy of the discovery of America. The 
daughter of Polycrates dreamed, that Jupiter bathed 
)ier father, and ApoHo anointed him; and it came 
to pass that he was crucified in an open place, 
where the sun made his body run with sweat, and 
the rain washed it. Philip of Macedon dreamed 
he sealed up his wife's belly; whereby he did ex- 
pound it, that his wife should be barren : but Arii^ 
fander the soothsayer told him his wife was with 
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child, because men do not use to seal vessels that 
are empty. A phantasm that appeared to M. 
Brutus in his tent, said to him : '' You shall see 
me again at the battle of Philippi." Tiberius said 
to Galba : " And you too, Galba, shall taste of Em- 
pire," i. c. be Emperor. In Vespasian's time, there 
went a Prophecy in the East, that those that 
should come forth of Judea should reign over the 
world : which though it may be was meant of our 
Saviour, yet Tacitus expounds it of Vespasian. Do- 
mitian dreamed, the night before he was slain, that 
a golden head was growing out of the nape of his 
neck : and indeed the succession that followed him 
for many years, made golden times. Henry VI. of 
England, said of Henry VII. when he was a lad 
and gave him water, '' This is the lad that shall 
enjoy the crown for which we strive." When I 
was in France, I heard from one Doctor t'ena, 
that the queen mother, who was given to curious 
artSy caused the king her husband's nativity to be 
csflculated under ,a false name : and the astrologer 
gave a judgment, that he should be killed in a.duel; 
at which the queen laughed, thinking her husband 
to be above challenges aod duels. But he was 
slain upon a course at tilt, the splinters of the staff 
of Montgomery going in at his beaver. The trivial 
Prophecy that 1 heard when I was a child^ «kvd 
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Queen Elizabeth was in the flower of her years, 

was: 

When Hempe is spnn, 

England's done. 

Whereby it was generally conceived, that after 
the princes had reigned, which had the principal 
letters of that word Hempe, (which were Henry, 
£dward, Mary, Philip, and Elizabeth,) England 
should come to utter confusion ; which, thanks be 
to God, is verified in the change of the name ; for 
that the king's styleris no more of England, but of 
Britain. There was also another Prophecy, before 
the year of 88, which I do not well understand ; 

There shall be seen upon a day, 
Between the Baugh and the May, 
The Black Fleet of Norway. 
When that is come and gone, 
England build houses of lime and stoae, 
For afj^er wars ahall you have none. 

It was generally couceived to be meant of the 
Spanish Fleet that came in 88. For that the King 
of Spain's siroame, as they say, is Norway. The 
Prediction of Regiomontanus, 

" The 88th year shall be a year of wonders," 

was thought likewise accomplished, in the sending 
of that gpreat Fleet, being the greatest in strength, 
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though not in number, that ever swam upon the 
tea. As for Cleon's dream,' I think it was a jest : 
it wasy that he was devoured of a long dragon ; and 
it was expounded of a maker of sausages that troo- 
bled him exceedingly. There are numbers of the 
like kind, especially if you include dreams and pre- 
dictions of astrology. But I have set down these 
few only of certain credij for example. My judg- 
ment is, that they ought all to be despised, and 
ought to serve but for winter-talk by the fire-sidc:: 
though, when I say despised, I mean it as for be- 
lief: for otherwise, the spreading or publbhing •{ 
them is in no sort to be despised; for they have 
done much mischief. And I see many severe lawa 
made to suppress, them. That that hath given 
them grace, and some credit, consisteth in three 
things : first, that men mark when they hit, and 
never mark when they miss ; as they do generally 
also of dreams. The second is, that probable con- 
jectures, or obscure traditions, many times turn 
themselves into Prophecies ; while the nature of 
man, which coveteth divination, thinks it no peril 
to foretell that which indeed they do but collect : 
as that of Seneca's verse. For so much was then 
subject to demonstration, that the globe of the 
earth had great parts beyond the Atlantic ; which 
might be probably conceived not to be all sea : 
and adding thereto, the tradition in Plalo'^TVcMKvx'^.^ 
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and his Atlanticus, it might encourage one to turn 
it to a Prediction. The third and last (which is 
the great one) is, that almost all of them, being in- 
finite in number, have been impostures, and by 
idle and crafty brains merely contrived and feigned 
after the event past. 

Ambition is Uke Choler, which is an humour 
that maketh men active, earnest, full of alacrity, 
and stirring, if it be not stopped : but if it be stop- 
ped, and cannot have its way, it becometb adust, 
and thereby malign and venomous. So ambitious 
men, if they find the way open for their rising, and 
still get forward, they are rather busy than dan- 
gerous ; but if they be checked in their desires, 
they become secretly discontent, and look upon 
men and matters with an evil eye, and are best 
pleased when things go backward; which is the 
worst property in a servant of a prince or state* 
Therefore it is good for princes, if they use ambi- 
tious men, to handle it so, as they be still progres- 
sive, and not retrograde; which, because it cannot 
be without inconvenience, it is good not to use 
such natures at all. For if they rise not with their 
service, they will take order to make their service 
fall with them. But since we have said, it were 
good not to use men of ambitious natures, except it 
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l>€ upon necessity, it is fit we speak in what cases 
' ^hey are of necessity. Good commanders in the 
wars must be taken, be they never so ambitious; 
for the use of their service dispenseth with the rest ; 
and to take a soldier without Ambition, is to pull 
off his spurs. There is also great use of ambi- 
tious men, in being skreens to princes in matters of 
danger and envy : for no man will take that part, 
except he be like a seaFd dove, that mounts and 
mounts, because he cannot see about him. There 
is use also of ambitious^ men, in pulling down 
the greatness of any subject that over-tops : as Ti- 
berius used Macro in pulling down of Sejanus. 
Since therefore they must be used in such cases, 
there resteth to speak how they are to be bridled, 
that they may be less dangerous. There is less 
danger of them, if they be of mean birth, than jiL 
they be noble : and if they be rather harsh of na;^ 
ture, than gracious atid popular ; and if they be 
rather new raised, than grown cunning and fbrti- 
fied in their greatness. It is counted by some a 
weakness in princes to have favourites: but it is of 
all others the best remedy against ambitious great 
ones. For when the way of pleasuring and displea- 
suring lieth by the favourite, it is impossible any 
other should be over-great. Another means to eurb< 
them, is to balance them by others as proud as the). 
But then there must be some nvVdAV^ c,^\s»a»^«sw» 
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to keep things steady : for without that ballast the 

ship will roll too much. At the least, a prince 

may animate and inure some meaner persons, to be 

as it were scourges to ambitious men. As for the 

having of them obnoxious to ruin, if they be of 

fearful natures, it may do well; but if they be 

stout and daring, it may precipitate their designs, 

and prove dangerous. As for the pulling of them 

down, if the affairs require it, and that it may not 

be done with safety suddenly, the only way is, the 

interchange continually of favours and disgraces ; 

whereby they may not know what to expect, and 

be as it were in a wood. Of Ambitions, it is less 

harmful the Ambition to prevail in great things, 

than that other to appear in every thing ; for that 

breeds confusion, and mars business. But yet it is 

^ss danger, to have an ambitious man stirring in 

business, than great in dependences. He that 

seeketh to be eminent amongst able men, hath a 

great task ; but that is ever good for the public : 

but he that plots to be the only figure amongst 

cyphers, is the decay of an whole age. Honour hath 

three things in it : the vantage-ground to do good, 

the approach to kings and principal persons, and 

the raising of a man's own fortunes. He that hath 

the best of these intentions when he aspireth, is an 

honest man ; and that prince that can discern of 

these intentioas in another that aspireth, is a wise 
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prince. Generally, let princes and states cboose 
such ministers as are more sensible of duty, than 
of rising ; and such as love business rather upon 
conscience, than upon bravery ; and let them "dis- 
cern a busy nature from a willing mind. 

JL HESE things are but toys, to come amongst 
such serious observations. • But yet, since princes 
will have such things, it is better they should be 
graced with elegancy, than daubed with cost. 
Dancing to song, is a thing of great state and plea- 
sure. I understand it, that the song be in choir, 
placed aloft, and accompanied with some broken 
music, and the ditty fitted to the device. Acting 
in song, especially in dialogues, hath an extreme 
good grace ; I say acting, not dancing, (for that is 
a mean and vulgar thing): and the voices of the 
dialogue would be strong and' manly, (a base, and 
a tenpr, no treble) and the ditty high and tragical, 
not nice or dainty. Several choirs placed one over 
against another, and taking the voice by catches, 
anthem-wise, give great pleasure. Turning danced 
into figure, is a childish curiosity ; and generally 
let it be noted, that those things which I here set 
down, are such as do naturally take the seiL&e^ «3&^ 
not respect petty wonderments. \t V% \xx3ft.> ^^ '«^- 
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terations of scenes, so it be quietly, and without 
noise, are things of great beauty and pleasure : for 
they feed and relieve the eye, before it be fiiU of 
the same object. Let the scenes abound with 
light, especially coloured and varied ; and let the 
Maskers, or any other that are to come down from 
the scene, have some motions upon the scene itself, 
before their coming down; for it draws the eye 
strangely, and makes it with great pleasure to de« 
sire to see that it cannot perfectly discern. Let 
the songs be loud and cheerful, and not chirpings 
or pulings. Let the music likewise be sharp and 
loud, and well placed. The colours that show best 
by candle-light, are white, carnation, and a kind of 
sea-water green ; and oes or spangs, as they are of 
no great cost, so they are of most glory. As for 
rich embroidery, it is lost, and not discerned. Let 
the suits of Maskers be graceful, and such as be- 
come the person when the vizars are off, not after 
examples of known attires ; Turks, soldiers, mari- 
ners, apd t|ie like, Let Apti-masks nptbelcmg; 
they have been commonly of fools, satyrs^ baboons, 
wild men, antics, beasts, spirits, witches, ^thiopes, 
Pygmies, Turquets, nymphs, rustics, cupids, statues 
moving, and the like. As for angels^ it is npt ^o^ 
mical enough to put them in Anti-masks ; and any 
^hing that is hideous, as devils, giants, is on the 
Pff^er sicfp 8« unfit, .^ut cUe^^, Ulthe mus^c of 
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them be recreative, and with some strange changes. 
Some sweet odours suddenly coming forth, without 
any drops falling, are in such a company, as there 
is steam and heat, things of great pleasure and re- 
freshment. Double Masks, one of men, another of 
ladies, addeth state and variety. But all is nothing, 
except the room be kept clear and neat. 

F^r justs, and tumeys, and barriers, the glories 
of them are chiefly in the chariots, wherein the 
challengers make their entry, especially if they be 
drawn with strange beasts, as lions, bears, camels, 
and the like : or in the devices of their entrance, 
or in the bravery of their liveries, or in the goodly 
furniture of their horses and armour. But enough 
of these toys. 

I\ ATURE is often hidden, sometimes overcome, 
seldom extinguished. Porce maketh nature more 
violent in the return ; doctrine and discourse ma- 
keth nature less importune : but custom only doth 
alter and subdue nature. He that seeketh victory 
over his nature, let him not set himself too great, 
nor too small tasks, for the first will make him de- 
jected, by often filings ; and the second will make 
him a small proceeder, though by often prevaitin^«« 
And at the first, let him ptac^^e -wViyiVfSf^^* 'Wk 
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swimmers do with bladders or rushes : but after 9 
time let him practise with disadvantages, as dancers 
do with thick shoes ; for it breeds great perfection, 
if the practice be harder than the use. Where Na- 
ture is mighty, and therefore the victory hard, the 
degrees had need bcj first, to stay and arrest Na- 
ture in time, like to him that would say over the 
four-and-twenty letters when he was angry, than to 
go less in quantity ; as if one should, in forbearing 
wine, come from drinking healths to a draught at 
a meal, and lastly to discontinue altogether : but if 
a man have the fortitude and resolution to enfran- 
chise himself at once, that is the best : '' He is the 
best reformer of his mind, who has at once broken 
the chains which debased his heart, and has re- 
pented." 

Neither is the anciept rule amiss, to bend Nature 
as a wand to a contrary extreme, whereby to set it 
right, understanding it where the contrary extreme 
is no vice. Let not a man force a habit upon him- 
self with a perpetual continuance, but with some 
intermission ; for both the pause reinforceth the 
new onset : and if a man that is not perfect be ever 
in practice, he shall as w^ll practise his errors, as 
liis abilities, and induce one habit of both : and 
there is no means to help this, but by seasonable 
intermission. But let not a man trust his victory 
oyer bis Nature too far ; fox 'N^lvxxe yj\U Uc buried 
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a great time, and yet reTive upon the occasion of 
temptation: like as it was with Asop's damsel, 
turned from a cat to a woman, who sat very de- 
ifiurely at the board's end, till a mouse ran before 
her. Therefore let a man either avoid the occasion 
altogether, or put himself often to it, that he may 
be little moved with it. A man's Nature is best 
perceived in privateness ; for there is no affectation 
in passion, for that putteth a man out of his pre* 
cepts, and in a new case of experiment, for there 
custom leaveth him. They are happy men whose 
natures sort with their vocations; otherwise they miLy 
say, ** My mind has wandered .to many objects ;** 
when they converse in those things they do not 
affect. In studies, whatsoever a man commandeth 
upon himself, let him set hours for it ; but whatso- 
ever is agreeable to his Nature, let him take no 
care for any set times, for his thoughts will fly to 
it of themselves ; so as the spaces of other busi- 
ness or studies will suffice. A man's Nature run^s 
either to herbs or weeds; therefore let him sea- 
sonably water the one, and destroy the other. 

IVIEN'S thoughts are much according to their in* 
cHnation, their discourse and speeches accAt^^% 
to their learaing and infuseA oYm\cya%\ VoX ^«s^ 
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deeds are after as they have been accustomed : and 
therefore, as Machiavel well noteth, (though in an 
ill-favoured instance) there is no trusting to the 
force of nature nor to the bravery of words, except 
it be corroborate by Custom. His instance is, that 
for the achieving of a desperate conspiracy, a man 
should not rest upon the fierceness of any man's 
nature, or his resolute undertakings ; but take such 
an one as hath had his hands formerly in blood. 
But Machiavel knew not of a Friar Clement, nor a 
Ravilliac, nor a Jaureguy, nor a Baltazer Gerrard ; 
yet this rule holdeth still, that nature, nor the en- 
gagement of words, are not so forcible as Customs. 
Only superstition is now so well advanced, that 
men of the first blood are as firm as butchers by 
occupation, and votary resolution is made equipol* 
lent to Custom, even in matter of blood. In other 
things the predominancy of Custom is every where 
visible, insomuch as a man would wonder to hear 
men profess, protest, engage, give great words, and 
then do just as they have done before ; as if they 
were dead images, and engines moved only by the 
wheels of Custom. We see also the reign or ty- 
ranny of Custom, what it is. The Indians (I mean 
the sect of their Wise Men) lay themselves quietly 
upon a stack of wood, and so sacrifice themselves 
by fire. Nay, the wives strive to be burned with 
the corpses of their husbands. TVie lads of Sparta, 
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of ancient time, were wont to be scourged upoD 
the altar of Diana without so much as squeaking. 
I remember in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's 
time, of England, an Irish rebel condemned, put 
up a petition to the Deputy that he might be hang^ 
ed in a wyth, and not in a halter, because it had ^ 
been so used with former rebels. There be monks v^ 
Russia, for penance, that will sit a whole night in 
a vessel pf water, till they be engaged with hard 
ice. Many exainples may be put down of the force 
of Custom^ both upon ipind and body. Therefore 
since Custom is the principal magistrate of man's 
life, let men by all means endeavour to obtain good 
Customs. Certainly Custom is most perfect when 
it beginneth in young years : this we call Education, 
which is in effect but an early Custom. So we see 
in languages, the tongue is more f)liant to all ex- 
pressions and sounds, the joints are more supple to 
all feats of activity and motions in youth than af- 
terivards. For it is true, the late learners cannot 
so well take the ply, except it be in some minds 
that have not suffered themselves to fix, but have 
kept themselves open and prepared to receive con- 
tinual amendment, which is exceeding rare. But 
if the force of Custom, simple and separate, be 
Jf great, the force of Custom copulate, and conjoined, 
and collegiate, is far greater. , For there exiusM^W 
Uni^pi, cQmpfiny comfortetb^ exau\aL\\ou ^O^^^^^ 
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ethy glory raiseth : so as in such places the force 
of Custom is in his exaltation. Certainly the great 
multiplication o{ virtues upon human nature, rest- 
eth upon societies well ordained and disciplined : 
for Commonwealths and good Governments do 
nourish virtue grown, but do not much mend the 
seeds. But the misery is, that the most effectual 
means are now applied to th^ ends least to be de- 
sired. 



J.T cannot be denied, but outward accidents con- 
duce much to Fortune : favour, opportunity, death 
of others, occasion fitting virtue. But chiefly the 
mould of a man's fortune is in his own hands. 
" Every man is the maker of his own Fortune," 
saith the poet. And the nu)st frequent of external 
causes is, that the folly of one man is the Fortune 
of another. For no man prospers so suddenly, as 
by odiers errors. " A serpent, unless he devours 
a serpent, does not become a dragon.'^ Overt and 
apparent virtues bring forth praise ; but there be 
secret and hidden virtues that bring forth Fortune : 
certain deliveries of a man's self, which have no 
name. The Spanish name, DesemMtura, partly 
expresseth diem, when there be not stands nor res- 
tjveaess in a man's nature, bwt tiosiX. V^ v)Vk^« of 
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his mind keep way with the wheels of his Fortune. 
For so Livy (after he had described Cato Major, in 
these words, '* There was such strength of body 
and mind in that man, that, in whatsoever place he 
bad been bom, he seemed as if he would hare 
made his own Fortune'') falleth upon that that he 
had a versatile genius. Therefore if a man look 
sharply and attentively, he shall see Fortune : for 
though she be blind, yet she is not invisible. The. 
way of Fortune is like the milky way in the sky, 
which is a meeting or knot of a number of small 
stars ; not seen asunder, but gfving light together : 
80 are there a number of little, and scarce discerned 
virtues, or rather faculties and customs, that make 
men fortunate. The Italians note some of them, 
such as a man would little think : when they speak 
of one that cannot do amiss, they will throw in . 
into his other conditions that he hath, paco di 
matto. And certainly, there be not two more /or- 
tunate properties, than to have a little of the fool, 
and not too much of the honest. Therefore ex- 
treme lovers of their country, or masters, were 
never fortunate ; neither can they be. For when a 
man placeth his thoughts without himself, he goeth 
not his own way. An hasty Fortune maketh an 
enterpriser and remover, (the French hath it better, 
enterprenant, or remuant) ; but the exercised For- 
tune maketh the able inan. FotVwiie v&\ft\i^V^- 
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noared and respected, if it be bat for her daugh- 
ters. Confidence and Repatation'e for those two 
Felicity breedeth ; the first, within a man's self, the 
latter in others towards him. All wise men, to de* 
cline the envy of their own virtues, use to ascribe 
them to Providence and Fortune ; for so they may 
the better assume them ; and besides, it b great- 
ness in a man to be the care of the higher power. 
So Caesar said to the pilot in the tempest, ** You 
carry Caesar and his Fortune/' So Sylla chose the 
name of Felvp, ** Fortunate,'^ and not of MagnuSy 
" Great/' And it hath been noted, that those thai 
ascribe openly too much to their own wisdom and 
policy, end unfortunate. It is written, that Timo- 
theus the Athenian, after he had, in the account he 
gave to the State, of his government, often inter- 
laced his speech, *' And in this Fortune had no 
part," never prospered in any thing he undertook 
afterwards. Certainly there be, whose Fortunes 
are like Homer*s verses, that hav^ a slide and easi- 
ness more than the verses of other poets; as 
Plutarch saith of Timoleon's Fortune, in respect 
of that of Agesilaus, or Epaminondas : and that 
this should be, no doubt it is much in a man's, sell 
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JVl ANY have made witty invectives against Usury. 
Tfaey say, — ^That it is a pity that the Devil should 
have God's part, which is the tithe — That the 
Usurer is the greatest Sabbath-breaker, because 
his plough goeth every Sunday — That the Usurer 
is the drone that Virgil speaketh of: 

All with united force combine to drive 
The lazy drones from the laborious hive. 

That the Usurer breaketh the first law that was 
made for mankind after the fall ; which was, " lu 
the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread/' and 
not " in the sweat of another man's" — That Usurers 
should have orange-tawny bonnets, because they 
do Judaize — ^That it is against nature, for money 
to beget money ; and the like. I say this only, 
that Usury is a ** thing allowed on account of the 
hardness of the human heart:" for since there 
must be borrowing and lending, and men are so 
hard of heart as they will not lend freely, Usury 
must be permitted. Some others have made sus- 
picious and cunning propositions of banks, disco- 
very of men's estates, and other inventions ; but 
few have spoken of Usury usefully. It is good to 
set before us the incommodities and co\sn\w<^^\^'^ 

P 
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of Ufury, that the good may he either weighed out, 
or culled out ; and warily to provide, that while we 
make forth to that which is better, we meet not 
with that which is worse. 

The discommodities of Usury are, first, that it 
makes fewer merchants ; for were it not for this 
lazy trade of Usury, money would not lie still, but 
would in great part be employed upon merchandi- 
sing, which is the vena porta of wealth in a State. 
The second, that it< makes poor merchants ; for as 
a farmer cannot husband fais ground so well, if he 
sit at a great rent ; so the merchant cannot drive 
his trade so well, if he sit at great Usury. The 
thirds is incident to the other two ; and that is, 
the decay of customs of kings or states, which ebb 
or flow with merchandising. The fourth, that it 
bringeth the treasure of a realm or state into a few 
hands ; for the Usurer being at certainties, and 
others at uncertainties, at the end of the game most 
of the money will be in the box ; and ever a state 
flourisheth, when wealth is more equally spread. 
The fifth, that it beats down the price of land ; for 
the employment of money is chiefly either mer« 
chandising or purchasing; and Usury waylays 
both. The sixth, that it doth dull and damp all 
industries, improvements, and new inventions, 
wherein money would be stirring, if it were not for 
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this slug. The last, that it is the canker and ruin 
of many men's estates, which in process of time 
breeds a public poverty. 

On the other side, the commodities of Usury 
are : first, that howsoever Usury in some respect 
hindereth merchandising, yet in some other it ad- 
vanceth it ; for it is certain, that the greatest part 
of trade is driven by young merchants, upon bor- 
rowing at interest : so as if the Usurer either call 
in, or keep back his money, there will ensue pre- 
sently a great stand of trade. The second is, that 
were it not for this easy borrowing upon interest, 
men's necessities would draw, upon them a most 
«udden undoing, in that they would be forced to 
sell their means (be it lands or goods) far under 
foot ; and so, whereas Usury doth but gnaw upon 
them, bad markets would swallow them quite up. 
As for mortgaging or pawning, it will litde mend^ 
the matter; for either men will not take pawns 
without use, or if they do, they will look precisely 
for the forfeiture. I remember a cruel monied man 
in the country that would say, — ^The devil take this 
Usury, it keeps us from forfeitures of mortgages 
and bonds. The third and last is, that it is a va- 
nity to conceive, that there would be ordinary bor- 
rowing without profit ; and it is impossible to con- 
ceive the number of inconveniences that will ensue, 
if borrowing be cramped •. theseSot^^ \» %^«^ ^ 
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the abolishing of Usury is idle. All States hayt 
<yer had it in one kind, or rate, or other : so as 
that opinion must be sent to Utopia. 

To speak now of the reformation and regulation 
•of Usury, how the discommodities of it may be 
best avoided, and the commodities retained. It 
appears by the balance of commodities and dis- 
commodities of Usury, two things are to be recon- 
ciled : the one, that the tooth of Usury be grinded, 
that it bite not too much ; the other, that there be 
left open a means to invite monied men to lend to 
the merchants, for the continuing and quickening of 
trade. * This cannot be done, except you introduce 
two several sorts of Usury, a less and a greater. 
For if you reduce Usury to one low rate, it will 
ease the common borrower, but the merchant will 
be to seek for money. And it is to be noted, that 
the trade of mercbandi2e, being the most lucrative, 
xnay bear Usury at a good rate ; other contracts 
not so. 

To serve both intentions, the way Would be 
chiefly thus : that thiere be two rates of Usury, the 
one free and general for all, the other under licence 
only to certain persons and in certain places of 
merchandising. First, therefore, let Usury in gene-> 
nl be reduced to five in the hundred, and let that 
rate be proclaimed to be free and current ; and let 
th€ State Bbut iUe]f out to lake any penalty for the 
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same. This will preserve borrowing from any ge- 
neral stop or dryness. This will ease infinite bor- 
rowers in the country. This will in good part raise 
the price of land ; because land purchased at six- 
teen years purchase, will yield six in the hundred^ 
and somewhat more ; whereas this rate of interest 
yields but five. This by like reason will encou- 
rage and edge industrious and profitable improve- 
ments, because many will rather venture in that 
kind, than take five in the hundred, especially 
having been used to greater profit. Secondly, let 
there be certain persons licensed to lend to known 
merchants, upon Usury, at a high rate ; and^let it 
be with the cautions following. Let the rate be, 
even with the merchant himself, somewhat more 
easy than that he used formerly to pay : for by 
that means all borrowers shall have some ease by 
this reformation, be he merchant or whosoever. 
Let it be no bank or common stock, but every man 
be master of his own money. Not that I altoge- 
ther mislike banks ; but they will hardly be brooked, 
in regard of certain suspicions. Let the State be 
answered some ismall matter for the licence, and die 
rest left to the lender; for if the abatement be but 
small, it will no whit discourage the lender. For 
he, for example, that took before ten or nine in the 
hundred, will sooner descend to eight in the hun- 
dred, than give over his txtide oi \1%^t^>'»»^^^ 
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from certain gains to gains of hazard. Let these 
licensed lenders be in^ndmber indefinite, but re- 
strained to certain principal cities and towns of 
merchandising, for then they will be hardly able to 
colour other men's monies in the country, so as the 
licence of nine will not suck away the current rate 
of five ; for no man will lend his monies far off, 
nor put them into unknown hands. 

If it be objected, that this doth in a sort autho- 
rise Ustry, which before was in some places but 
permissive ; the answer is, that it i^ better to miti- 
gate Usury by declaration, than to suffer it to rage 
by connivance. 

A MAN that is young in years, may b^ old in 
hours, if he have lost no time ; but that happeneth 
rarely. Generally Youth is like the first cogita- 
tions, not so" wise as the second; for there is a 
Touth in thoughts as well as in Ages : and yet the 
invention of young men is more lively than that of 
old, and imaginations stream into their minds bet- 
ter, and, as it were, more divinely. Natures that 
have much heat, and great and violent desires and 
perturbations, are not ripe for action tili they have 
passed the meridian of their years ; as it was with 
Ju/ius Cx$ar, and Septimius S^vwus; of the latter 
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6f whom it is said, ** He passed his Youth in 
errors^ nay even full of madness ;'* and yet he was 
tlie ablest Emperor almost of all the list. But re- 
posed natures may do well in Youth, as it is seen 
in Augustus Caesar, Cosmus Duke of Florence, 
Gaston de Fois, and others. On the other side, 
heat and vivacity in Age is an excellent composi* 
tion for business. Young men are fitter to invent 
than to judge, fitter for execution than for counsel, 
and fitter for new projects than for settled business ; 
for the experience of Age in things that fall within 
the compass of it, directcth them, but in new things 
abuseth them. The errors of young men are the 
ruin of business; but the errors of aged men 
amount but to this, that more might have been done 
or sooner. Young Men, in the conduct and ma- 
nage of actions, embrace more than they can hold ; 
stir more than they can quiet; fly to the end without 
consideration of the means and degrees ; pursue 
some few principles which they hav^ chanced upon 
absurdly ; care not to innovate, which draws un- 
known inconveniences ; use extreme remedies at 
irst, and, that which doubleth all errors, will not 
acknowledge or retract them, like an unready horse, 
tkat will neither stop nor turn. Men of Age ob- 
ject too much, consult too long, adventure too 
Uttle, repent too soon, and seldom drive business 
home to the full period, but coT\\«i\. >^«wias\N^^ 
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with a mediocrity of success. Certainly it b good 
to compound employments of both ; for that will 
be good for the present, because the virtues of either 
^e may correct the defects of both, and good for 
succession, that Young Men may be learners, while 
men in Age are actors. And lastly, good for extern 
accidents, because authority followeth Old Men, 
and favour and popularity , Youth. But for the 
moral part perhaps Youth will have the pre-emi- 
nence, as Age hath for the politic. A certain 
Rabbin upon the text, *' Your Young Men shall see 
visions, and your Old Men shall dream dreams," in- 
ferreth, that young men are admitted nearer to God 
than old, because vision is a clearer revelation than 
a dream. And certainly the more a man drinketb 
of the world, the more it intoxicateth ; and Age 
doth profit rather in the powers of understanding, 
than in the virtues of the will and affections. There 
be some have an over-early ripeness in their years, 
which iadeth betimes : these are first such as have 
brittle wits, the edge whereof is soon turned ; s\ich 
as was Hermogenes the rhetorician, whose books 
are exceeding subtile, who afterwards waxed stupid* 
A second sort is of those that have some natural 
dispositions which have better grace in Youth than 
in Age ; such as is a fluent and luxuriant speech, 
which becomes Youth well, but not Age : so Tully 
sa/ih of Hortensius, " He remained the same, but 
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the same did not become him.*' The third is, of 
such as take too high a strain at the first, and are 
magnanimous more than tract of years can uphold : 
as was Scipio Affricanus, of whom Livy saith in 
effect, " The latter part of his life did not come up 
to the first." 



V IRTUE is like a rich stone, best plain set ; and 
surely, virtue is best in a body that is comely, 
though not of delicate features, and that hath ra- 
ther dignity of presence, than beauty of aspect. 
Neither is it almost seen that very beautiful persons 
are otherwise of great virtue ; as if nature were ra- 
ther busy not to err, than in labour to produce ex- 
cellency ; and therefore they prove accomplished, 
but not of great spirit, and study rather behaviour 
than virtue. But thisjiolds not always, for Augus- 
tus Caesar, Titus Vespasianus, Philip le Bel of 
France, Edward the Fourth of England, Alcibiades 
of Athens, Ismael the Sophi of Persia, were all high 
and great spirits, and yet the most beautiful men 
of their times. In Beauty, that of favour is more 
than that of colour ; and that of decent and gra- 
cious motion, more than that of favour. That is 
the best part of Beauty which a picture cannot 
express, no nor the first sight of l\ve\\fe% ^\«.\^'v^ 
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no excellent Beauty that hath not some stranjgeness 
in the proportion. A man cannot tell, whether 
Apelles or Albert Dnrer were the more trifler; 
whereof the one would make a personage by geome- 
trical proportions, the other by taking the best parts 
out of divers faces to make one excellent. Such per- 
sonages I think would please nobody, but the painter 
that made them. Not but I think a painter may 
make a better face than ever was ; but he must do 
it by a kind of felicity, (as a musician that maketh 
an excellent air in music) and not by rule. A man 
shall see faces, that if you examine them part by 
part, you shall find never a good, and yet all together 
do well. If it be true, that the principal part of 
Beauty is in decent motion, certainly it is no marvel 
though persons in years seem many times more 
amiable, " Of all beautiful things. Autumn is the 
most beautiful ;'' for no youth can be comely but 
by pardon, and considering the youth as to make 
up the comeliness. Beauty is as summer-fruits, 
which are easy to corrupt, and cannot last ; and 
for the most part it makes a dissolute youth, and 
an age, a little out of countenance ; but yet cer- 
tainly again, if it light well, it maketh virtues 
shine, and vices blush. 



( W ) 

UeFORMED persons are commonly even with 
Nature ; for as Nature hath done ill by them, so do 
they by Nature, being for the most part (as the 
Scripture saith) void of natural affection, and so 
they have revenge of Nature, Certainly, there is a 
consent between the body and the mind ; and where 
Nature erreth in the one, she ventureth in the 
other: " Ubi peccat in una, periclitatur in altera J' 
" Where she errs in the one, there is danger that 
she will do so in the other/' But because there is 
in man an election touching the frame of his mind, 
and a necessity in the frame of his body, the stars 
of natural inclination are sometimes obscured by 
the sun of discipline and virtue : therefore it is 
good to consider of Deformity, not as a sign which 
is more deceivable, but as a cause which seldom 
faileth of the effect. Whosoever hath any thing 
fixed in his person that doth induce contempt^ 
hath also a perpetual spur in himself to rescue and 
deliver himself from scorn. Therefore all deform- 
ed persons are extreme bold. First, as in their 
own defence, as being exposed to scorn, but in pro- 
cess of time, by a general habit. Also it stirreth 
in them industry, and especially of this kind, to 
watch and observe the weakness of others, that 
they may have somewhat to repa^j. K^\w» Vcv'^^^ect 
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superiors, it quencheth jealousy towards them, as 
persons that they think they may at pleasure de- 
spise : and it layeth their competitors and emula- 
tors asleep, as never believing they should be in pos- 
sibility of advancement^ till they see them in pos- 
session ; so that upon the matter in a great wit. De- 
formity is an advantage to rising. Kings in ancient 
times (and at this present in some countries) were 
wont to put great trust in eunuchs ; because they 
that are envious to all, are more obnoxious and of- 
ficious towards one. But yet their trust towards 
them hath rather been as to good spials, and good 
whisperers, than good magistrates and officers. And 
much like is the reason of deformed persons. Still 
the ground is, they will, if they be of spirit, seek to 
free themselves from scorn, which must be either 
by virtue or malice ; and therefore let it not be mar- 
velled if sometimes they prove excellent persons ; 
as was 'Agesilaus, Zanger the son of Solyman, 
JEsop, Gasca President of Peru ; and Socrates may 
go likewise amongst them, with others. 



0f ISttiimng. 

H OUSES are built to live in, and not to look 

on: therefore let use be preferred before unifor- 

witjr, except where both may be had. Leave the 
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goodly fabrics of houses, for beauty 6iily, to the 
enchanted palaces of the poets, who burld them 
with small cost. He that builds a fiur house upon 
an ill seat, committeth himself to prison. Neither 
do I reckon it an ill seat only where the air is un- 
wholesome, but likewise where the air is unefjbal ; 
as you shall see many fine seats set upon a knap of 
g[round, environed with higher hills round about 
it, whereby the heat of the sun is pent in, and the 
wind gathereth as in troughs ; so as you shall have^ 
and that suddenly, as great diversity 6t heat and 
cold, as if you dwelt in several places. Neither is 
it ill air only that maketh an ill seat, but ill ways, . 
ill markets, and, if you will consult with Momus, 
ill neighbours. I speak not of any more : want of 
water, want of wood, shade and shelter, want of 
fruitfulness, and mixture of grounds of several na- 
tures, want of prospect, want of level grounds, 
irant of places at some near distance for sports of 
hunting, hawking, and races ; too near the sea, too 
remote ; having the commodity of navigable rivers, 
or the discommodity of their overflowing ; too far 
off from great cities, which may hinder business,^ 
or too near them, which lurcheth all provisions, and 
maketh every thing dear: where a man hath a great 
living laid together, and where he is scanted. All 
which, as it b impossible perhaps to find together, 
»o it is good to know them, and \\\\tv>BL ^^ \>ev^\«v* 
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that a man may take as many as he can ; and if he 
have several dwellings, that he sort them so* that 
what he wanteth in the one, he may find in tb^ 
other. LucuUus answered Pompey well, who, when 
he saw his stately galleries and rooms so large aiid 
lightsome in one of his houses, said : ** Surely an 
excellent place for summer, but how do you in 
winter V Lucullus answered : ** Why do you not 
think me as wise as some fowls are, that ever change 
their abode towards the winter?' 

To pass from the seat to the house itself, we will 
do as Cicero doth in the orator's art, who writes 
books De Oratare, and a book he entitles Orator; 
whereof the former delivers the precepts of the 
art, and the latter the perfection. We will there- 
fore describe a princely palace, making a brief 
model thereof. ^ For it is strange tp see now in Eu- 
rope such huge Buildings, as the Vatican, and Es- 
curial, and some others be, and yet scarce a very 
fair room in them. 

First therefore, I say,' you cannot have a perfect 
palace, except you have two several sides ; a side 
for the banquet, as is spoken of in the book of 
Hester, and a side for the household ; the one for 
feasts and triumphs, and the other for dwelling. I 
understand both these sides to be not only returns, 
but parts of the front, and to be uniform without, 
though severally partitioned within; and to be on 
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both sides of a great and stately tower in the midst 
of the front, that as it were joineth them together 
on either hand. I would have on the side of the 
hanquet, in front, one only goodly room above stairs, 
of some forty feet high, and under it a room for a 
dressing or preparing place at times of triumphs. 
On the other side, which is the household side, 
I wish it divided at the first iqtp a hall and a cha- 
pel, (with a partition between) both of good state 
and bigness ; and those not to go all the length, but 
to have at the further end a winter and a summer 
parlour, both fair ; and under these rooms, a £ur 
and large cellar sunk under ground ; and likewise 
some privy kitchens, with butteries and pantries, 
and the like. As for the tower, I would have it 
two stories, of eighteen feel high a-piece above the 
two wings, and goodly leads upon the top, railed, 
with statues interposed, and the same tower to be 
divided into rooms as shall be thought fit; the 
stairs likewise to the upper rooms, let them be upon 
a fair open newel, and finely railed in with images 
of wood, cast into a brass colour, and a very fair 
hinding-place at the top. But this to be, if you do 
not point any of the lower rooms for a dining-place 
of servants, for otherwise you shall have the ser- 
vants' dinner after your own ; for the steam of it 
will come up as in a tunnel. And so much for the 
front : only I understand the hei^^jbl oi ^^ ^x^x 

\ 
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stairs to be sixteen feet» which is the height of 
the lower room. 

Beyond this front is there to be a fair court, but 
three sides of it of a far lower building than the 
front. And in all the four corners of that court 
feir Btair-casesy cast into turrets on the outside, 
and not within the row of Buildings themselves. 
But those towers are not to be of the height of the 
front, but rather proportionable to the lower Build- 
ing. Let the court not be paved, for that striketh 
up a great heat in summer, and much cold in win- 
ter ; but only some side alleys, with a cross, and 
the quarters to graze being kept shorn, but not too 
near shorn. The row of return on the banquet 
side, let it be all stately galleries, in which galleries 
let thei'e be three, or five fine cupolas in the * 
length of it, placed at eqmal distance, and fine co- 
loured windows of several works. On the house- 
hold side, chambers of presence and ordinary en- 
tertainment, with some bed-chambers ; and let all 
three sides be a double house, without thorough- 
lights on the sides, that you may have rooms from 
the sun, both for forenoon and afternoon. Cast it 
also, that you may have rooms both for summer 
and winter ; shady for summer, and warm for winter. 
You shall have sometimes fiur houses so full of 
glass, that one cannot tell where to become to be 
outx>f the sun, or cold. For inbowed windows I 
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hold them of good use, (in cities indeed upright 
do better, in respect of the uniformity towards the 
street) ; for they, he pretty retiring places for confe- 
rence ; and besides they keep both the ^ind and the 
sun off : for that which wouldstrike almost through 
the room, doth scarce pass the window, '^ut let 
them be but few, four in the court on the sides only. 
Beyond this court let there be an inward court 
of the same square and height, which is to be en- 
vironed with the garden on all sides ; and in the 
inside cloistered upon all sides; upon decent and 
beautiful arches, as high as the first story. On 
the under story towards the garden, let it be turned 
to a grotto, or place of shade or estivation ; and 
only have opening and windows towards the garden, 
and be level upon floor, no whit sunk under ground, 
to avoid ,all dampishness : and let there be a foun- 
tain, or some fair work of statues in the midst of 
this court, and to be paved as the other court was. 
These buildings to be for privy lodgings on both 
sides, and the end for privy galleries: whereof 
you must foresee that one of them be for an infir? 
mary, if the prince or any special person should 
be sick, with chambers, bed-chambers, anticamera, 
and recamera, joining to it: this upon the second 
story. Upon the ground story a fair gallery, open, 
upon pillars; and upon the third story likewise, an 
open gallery, upon pillars, to take the prospect and 
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freslnefs d the gafdea. At both coraen of tke 
fiutber fide^ by wa j <if retsfv, let there be two de- 
licate or rich cabinets, daiatilj pared, richly han^ 
ed, glazed with crystafine ghus, and a rich copob 
io the midst, and all other elegancy that any be 
thought upon. In the nj^ier gallery too I wish 
that there may be, if the place will yield it, some 
foantiins mnning in diyers places from the wall, 
with some fine avoidances. And thus much for 
the model of the palace ; safe that yon must have, 
before yon come to the front, three courts : and a 
green court plain, with a wall about it ; a second 
court of the same, but more gambbed, with little 
turrets, or rather embellishments upon the wall; 
and a third court, to make a square with the front, 
but not be built, nor yet enclosed with a naked 
wall, but enclosed with terraces leaded aloft, and 
fairly garnished on the three sides ; and cloistered 
on the inside with pillars, and not with arches be- 
low. As for offices, let them stand at distance, with 
some low galleries, to pass from them to the palace 
itself. 

&t <ffifattirft0. 

fjTOD Almighty first planted a Garden; and in- 
deed it is the purest of human pleasures. It is the 
greatest refreshment to the spirits of man ; without 
which buildings and palaces are but gross handy- 
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works. And a man shall «ver see, that when ages 
grow to civility and elegancy, men come to build 
stately, sooner than to garden finely: as if garden- 
ing were the greater perfection. I do hold it in 
the royal ordering of Gardens, there ought to ,be 
Gardens for all the months in the year, in which, 
severally, things of beauty may be then in season. 
For December and January, and the latter part of 
November, you must take such things as are green 
all winter ; holly, ivy, bays, juniper, cypress trees, 
yews, pine-apple trees, fir-trees, rosemary, laven- 
der, perriwinkle, the white, the purple, and the blue 
germander, flags, orange-trees, lemon-trees, and 
myrtle, if they be « stoved, and sweet marjoram 
warm set. There followeth for the latter part of 
January and February, the mezerion tree, which 
then blossoms ; crocus vemus, both the yellow and 
the grey ; primroses, anemones, the early tulippa, 
hyacinthus orientalis, chamairis, frettellaria. For 
March there comes violets, especially the single 
blue, which are earliest ; the yellow daffodil, the 
daizy, the almond-tree in blossom, the peach-tree 
in blossom, the cornelian-tree in blossom, sweet« 
briar. In April follow the double white violet, 
the virall-flower, the stock gilly-flower, the cowslip, 
flower-de-]uce8, and lilies of all natures^^ rosemary- 
flower, the tulippa, the double piony, the pale daf- 
fodil, the French honey-suckle, the eVve\x^A\%j^\si 
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blossom, the damascene and plum-trees in blossottij 
the white thorn in leaf, the lilac tree. In May 
and June come pinks of all sorts, especially the 
blush-piok, roses of all kinds, except the musk^ 
which comes later; honey-suckles, strawberries, bu- 
gloss, columbine, the French marygold, flos afri- 
canus, cherry-tree in fruit, ribes, figs in fruit, rasps, 
▼ine-flowers, lavender in flowers, the sweet-satyrian 
with the white flower, herba muscaria, lilium con-* 
vallium, the apple-t;ree in blossom. In July come 
gilly-flowers of all varieties, musk-roses, and the 
lime-tree in blossom, early pears and plums in 
fruit, genitings, codlins. In August come plums 
of all sorts in fruit, pears, apricots, barber- 
ries, filberds, musk-melons, monks-hoods of aQ 
colours. In September come grapes, apples, pop- 
pies of all colours, peaches, melo-cotones, necta- 
rines, cornelians, wardens, quinces. In October, 
and the beginning of November, come services, 
medlars, buUaces ; roses cut or removed to come 
late, hollyoaks, and such like. These particulars 
are for the climate of London : but my meaning is 
perceived, that you may have ver perpetuam, " a 
constant spring,'' as the place afibrds. 

And because the breath of flowers is far sweeter 
in the air, (where it comes and goes, like the war- 
bling of music) than in the hand, therefore nothing 
is more fit for that delight than to know what be 
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the flowers and plants that do best perfume the air. 
Roses damask and red are flowers tenacious of 
their smells, so that you may walk by a whole row 
of them, and find nothing of their sweetness ; yea, 
though it be in a morning dew. Bays likewise 
yield no smell as they grow, rosemary little, nor 
sweet-marjoram. That which above all others yields 
die sweetest smell in the air, is the violet, especially 
the white double violet, which comes twice a year, 
about the middle of April, and about Bartholomew- 
tide. Next to that is the musk-rose, then the 
strawberry-leaves dying with a most excellent cor- 
dial smell. Then the flower of the vines; it is a 
little dust, like the dust of a bent, which grows 
upon the cluster in the first coming forth. Then 
sweet-briar, then wall-flowers, which are very 
delightAil to be set under a parlour, or lower 
chamber-window. Then pinks and gilly-flowers, 
especially the matted pink, and clove giliy-flower. 
Then the flowers of the lime-tree. Then the honey- 
snckles, so they be somewhat afar off. Of bean- 
flowers, I speak not, because they are field-flowers. 
But those which perfume the air most delightfully, 
not passed by as the rest, but being trodden upon 
and crushed, are three : that is, burnet, wild-thyme, 
and water-mints. Therefore you are to set whole 
alleys <^ t)iem, to have the pleasure when you walk 
xHTtrea^l. 
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For Gardens, (speaking of those which are in* 
deed prince-like, as we have done of Buildings) the 
contents ought not well to be under thirty acres of 
ground, and to be divided into three parts ; a green 
in the entrance, a heath or desert in the going 
forth, and the main garden in the midst, besides 
alleys on both sides. And I like well, that four 
acres of ground be assigned to the green, six to the 
heath, four and four to either side, and twelve to 
the main Garden. The green hath two pleasures ; 
the one, because nothing is more pleasant to the 
eye than green grass kept finely shorn ; the other, 
because it will give you a fair alley in the midst, 
by which you may go in front upon a stately hedge, 
which is to enclose the Garden. But because the 
alley will be long, and in great heat of the year or 
day, you ought not to buy the shade in the Garden, 
by going in the sun through the green; tiberefore 
you are of either side the green to plant a covert 
alley upon carpenter's work, about twelve feet in 
height, by which you may go in shade into the ' 
Garden. As for the making of knots of figures, 
with divers coloured earths, that they may lie under 
the windows of the house, on that side which the 
Garden stands, they be but toys ; you may see as 
good sights many times in tarts. The Garden is 
best to be square, encompassed on all the four 
sides with a stately arched hedge : the arches to . 
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be upon pillars of carpenter's work, of some ten 
feet high, and six feet broad, and the spaces between 
of the same dimension with the breadth of the arch. 
Over the arches let there be an entire hedge, of 
some four feet high, framed also upon carpenter's 
work ; and upon the upper hedge, over every arch 
a little turret, with a belly enough ,to receive a cage 
of birds ; and over every space between the arches, 
some other little figure, with 'broad plates of round 
coloured glass gilt, for the sun to play upon. But 
this hedge I intend to be raised upon a bank, not 
steep, but gently slope, of some six feet, set all with 
flowers. Also I understand, that this square of 
the Garden should not be the whole breadth of the 
ground, but to leave on the hither side ground 
enough for diversity of side-alleys, unto which the 
two covert alleys of the green may deliver you ; but 
there must be no alleys with hedges at either end 
of. this great inc}osure: not at the higher end, for 
letting your prospect upon this fair hedge from the 
green ; nor at the further end, for letting your 
prospect from the hedge through the arches upoA 
the heath. 

For the ordering of the ground within the great 
hedge, I leave it to variety of device. Advising 
nevertheless, that, whatsoever form you cast it into, 
first, it be not too busy, or inll of work ; wherein 
I, for my part, do* not like \m^%<&% c\iX ^>aX *>5!w 
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juniper, or other garden-^tuff; they be for children. 
Little low hedges, round like welts, with s<Hne pretty 
pyramids, I like well : and in some places fair co- 
lumns upon frames of carpenter's work. ^ I would 
ako have the alleys spacious and fair. You may 
have closer alleys upon the side-grounds, but none 
1^ the main garden. I wbb also in the very mid- 
(ile a fair mount, with three ascents and alleys, 
enough for four to walk abreast; which I would 
have to be perfect circles, without any bulwarks 
or imbossments ; and the whole mount to be thirtp. 
feet high, and some fine banqueting house, with 
some chimneys neatly cast, and without too much 
glass. 

For fountains, they are a great beauty and re- 
freshment ; but pools mar all, and make the Garddi 
unwholesome, and full of flies and frogs. Fountains 
I intend to be of two natures : the one that sprink- 
leth or spouteth water, the other a fair receipt of 
water, of some thirty or forty feet square; but 
without fish, or slime, or mud. For the first, the 
ornaments of images gilt, or of marble, which are 
in use, do well ; but the main matter is, so to con- 
vey the water, as it never stay, either in the bowls. 
Of io the cistern, that the water be never by rest 
discoloured, green or red, or the like ; or gather 
any mossiness or putrefaction. Besides that, it is 
to be c/eafLsed every ds^ by the hand ; also some 
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steps tip to it, and some fine paveiilent about it 
<ioth well. As for the other kind of fountain, 
which we may call a bathing-pool, it may admit 
nuch curiosity and beauty, wherewith we will not 
trouble ourselves : — as that the bottom be finely 
paved, and with images; the sides likewise; and 
withal embellished with co1oure4 glass, and such 
things of lustre ; encompassed also with fine rails 
of low stature. But the main point is the same 
which we mentioned in the former kind of fbun^ 
tain, which is, that the water be in perpetual mo*> 
tion, fed by a water higher than the pool, and de- 
livered into it by fair spouts, and then discharged 
away under ground by some equality of bores, 
that it stay little. And for fine devices of arching 
water without spilling, and making it rise in several 
4brms, (of feathers, drinking-glasses, canopies, and 
the like,) they be pretty things to lo6k on, but no- 
thing to health and sweetness. 

For the health, which was the third part of our 
plot, I wish it to be framed, as much as may be, 
to a natural wildness. Trees I would have none 
in it, but some thickets, made only of sweet-briar 
«nd honey-suckle, and some wild vine amongst, 
and the ground set with violets, strawberries and 
primroses : for these are sweet, and prosper in the 
shade. And these to be in the heath, here and 
there, not in any order. 1 Uke^Uo\\\xX^>A«»^^»>is^ 

R 
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the nature of raole-hillsy (such as are id witd 
heaths) to he set^ aoaie with wild thyme, some 
with pinky some with germander, that gives a good 
flower to the eje ; some with periwinkle, some 
with violets, some with strawberries, some with 
cowslips, some with daisies, some with red roses, 
some with lilium convallium, some with sweet- 
Williams, red; some with bearVfoot, and the Uke 
low flowers, being withal sweet and sightly. Part of 
which heaps, to be with standards of little bushes, 
pricked upon their top, and part without; the 
standards to be roses, juniper, holly, bear-berries ; 
but here and there, (because of the smell of their 
blossom) red currants, gooseberries, rosemary, bays, 
sweet-briar, and such like. But these standards 
to be kept with cutting, that they grow not out of 

course* 

For the side-grounds, you are to fit them with 
variety of alleys, private, to give a full shade; some 
of them, wheresoever the sun be. You are to 
frame some of them likewise for shelter, that 
when the wind blows sharp, you may walk as in a 
gallery. And those alleys must be likewise hedged 
at both ends, to keep out the wind ; and these 
closer alleys must be ever finely gravelled, and no 
grass, because of going wet. In many of these 
IRleys likewise, you are to set fruit-trees of all sorts ; 
as well upon the walls, as in ranges. And this 
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would be generally observed^ that the borders 
wherein you plant your fruit-trees, be fair, and 
large and low, and not steep, and 9et with fine 
flowers, but thui and sparingly, lest they deceive 
die trees. At the end of both the side-grounds, I 
would have a mount of some pretty height, leaving 
the wall of the enclosure breast-high, to look 
abroad into the fields. 

For the main Garden, I do not deny, but there 
should be some fair alleys ranged on both sides 
with fruit-trees, and some pretty tufts of fruit-trees, 
and arbours with seats, set in some decent order ; 
iMit these to be by no means set too thick ; but to 
leave the main Garden so as it be not close, but 
the air open and free : for as for shade, I would 
have you rest upon the alleys of the side-grounds, 
there to walk, if you be disposed, in the heat of the 
year or day : but to make account, that the main 
Garden is for the more temperate parts of the 
year ; and in the heat of summer, for the morning, 
and the evening, or overcast days. 

For aviaries, I like them not, except they be of 
that largeness, as they may be turfed, and have 
living plants and bushes set in them, that the birds 
may have more scope, and natural nestling, and 
that no^ foulness appear in the floor of the aviary. 
So I have made a platform of a princely Garden^ 
partly by precept, partly by diamii^» uoV. ^ lasA^i 
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but some general lines of it, and in this I have 
spared no cost. But it is nothing for great princes, 
that for the most part, taking advice with workmen, 
with no less cost, set their things together, and 
sometimes add statues and such things, for state 
and magnificence, but nothing to the true pleasure 
of a Garden. 



®f 0egotiatinq. 

xT is generally better to deal by speech than by 
letter ; and by the mediation of a third, than by a 
man's self. Letters are good, when a man would 
draw an answer by letter back again : or when it 
may serve for a man's justification afterwards to 
produce his own letter, or where it may be danger 
to be interrupted or heard by pieces. To deal in 
person is good, when a man's face breedeth re- 
gard, as commonly with inferiors ; or in tender 
cases, where a man's eye, upon the countenance 
of him with whom he speaketh, may give him a di- 
rection how far tp go : and generally where a man 
will reserve to himself liberty either to disavow, or 
to expound. In choice of ipstruments, it is better 
to ichoose me|) of a plainer sort, that are like to do 
that is cpQimitted tp them, and to report back again 
fyifbfuHy Hfk^ sucpess, t^u lViv>%e that aire cunning 
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to contrive out of other meD's business somewhat 
to grace themselves, and will help the matter in 
report for satisfaction sake. Use also such persons 
as affect the business wherein they are employed, 
for that quickeneth much ; and such as are fit for 
the matter: — as bold men for expostulation; fair- 
spoken men for persuasion ; crafty men for inquiry 
and observation ; froward and absurd men for bu- 
siness that doth not well bear out itself. Use also 
such as have been lucky, and prevailed before in 
things wherein you have employed them ; f6r that 
breeds confidence, and they will strive to maintain 
their prescription. It is better to sound a person 
with whom one deals afar off, than to fall upon the 
point at first; except you mean to surprize him by 
some short question. It is better dealing with men 
in appetite, than' with those that are where they 
would be. If a man deal with another upon con- 
ditions, the start of the first performance is all, 
which a man cannot reasonably demand, except 
either the nature of the thing be such which must 
go before ; or else a man can persuade the other 
party that he shall still need him in some other 
thing; or else that he be counted the honester 
man. All practice is to discover, or to work: 
men discover themselves in trust, in passion, at 
unawares, and of necessity, when tbey would have 
somewhat oone, and cannot fiind ^oi v^V\ft^Xj^:&X-« 

R3 
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If you would work any man^ you must either know 
his naturf^ and fashions, and so lead him ; or His 
ends, and so persuade him ; or his weakness and 
disadvantages, and 90 awe him ; or thos^ that have 
interest in him, and so govern him. In dealing 
with cunning persons, we must ever consider their 
ends to interpret their speeches ; an^ it is good to 
say little to them, and that which they least look 
for. In all Negotiations of difficulty, a man may 
not look to sow and reap at once, but must prepare 
business, and so ripen it by degrees. 

C^OSTLV Followers are not to be liked, lest while 
a man maketh his train longer, he makes his wings 
shorter, I reckon tp be costly, not them alone 
which charge the purse, but which are wearisome 
and importunate in suits. Ordinary Followers 
ought to jchallenge no hig)ier conditions thau coun- 
tenance* recommendation, apd protection from 
wrongs. Factious Followers are worse to be liked, 
which follow not upon affection to him with whom 
they range themselves, but upon discontentment 
conceived against some other : whereupon com- 
monly ensueth that ill intelligence that we many 
times see between great personages. Likewise glo- 
rious Followers who make iViem^elves as trumpets 
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of commendation of those that follow, ar^ full of 

• 

inconvenience ; for they taint business through 
want of secrecy, and they export honour fropi a 
man, and make him a return in envy. There is a 
kind of Follower likewise which are dangerous, 
being indeed espials; which inquire the secrets of 
t)ie l|ouse, and bear talfcs of them to other: yet 
siiph m^n, many times, are in great favour ; for 
they are officious, and commonly exchange tales. 
The Following by certain estates of men, answerable 
to that which a great person himself professeth, (as 
of soldiers to him that hath beep employed in the 
wars, and the like) bath ever been a thing civil, and 
well taken even in monarchies ; so it be without too 
ipuch pomp of popularity. But the most honour- 
able Ifind of Following, is to be followed as one 
tliat apprehendeth to advance virtue and desert in 
b\\ softs of persons. And yet where there is no 
eminent odfis in sufficiency^ it is better to take with 
the more passable, than with the more able. And 
besides, to speak truth, in base times, active men 
are of more use than virtuous. It is true, that in 
Government it is good to use men of one rank 
equally ; for %o countenance some extraordinarily, 
is to make them insolent, and the rest discontent, 
because they may claim a due. But contrariwise, 
in favour to use men with much difference and 
election is good ; for it maketh XVie ^e.t^wis^ V^^- 
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ferred more tbankfol, and the rest more officious, 
because all is of fiivour. It is good discretion not 
to make too much of any man at the first ; be- 
cause one cannot hold out that proportion. To be 
govemed (as we call it) by one, is not safe ; for it 
shows softness, and gives a freedom to scandal and 
disreputation; for those that would not censure 
or speak ill of a man immediately, will talk more 
boldly of those that are so great with them, and 
thereby wound their honour ; yet to be distracted 
with many is worse ; for it makes men to be of the 
last impression, and full of change. To take ad- 
vice of some few friends is ever honourable ; for 
** Lookers-on, many times, see more than gamesters, 
and the vale best discovereth the hill/' There is 
little Friendship in the world, and least of all be- 
tween equals, which was wont to be magnified. 
That that is, is between superior and inferior, 
whose fortunes may comprehend one the other. 



JYlANY ill matters and projects are undertaken, 
and private suits do putrify the public good. 
Many good matters are undertaken with bad minds; 
J mean, not only corrupt minds, but crafty minds 
tliat iatend not performance, ^om^ emV^x^ce suits 
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which never mean to deal effectually in them ; but 
if they see there may be life in the matter by some 
other mean, they will be content to win a thank, 
' or take a second reward ; or at l^ast to make use in 
the mean time of the suitor's hopes. Some take 
hold of suits only for an occasion to cross some 
other, or to make an information, whereof they 
could not otherwise have apt pretext, without care 
what become of the Suit when that turn is served ; 
or generally, to make other men's business a kind 
of entertainment to bring in their own, Nay, some 
undertake Suits with a full purpose to let them fall, 
to the end to gratify the adverse party or compe- 
titor. Surely there is in some sort a right in ^very 
Suit; either a right of equity, if it be a suit of con- 
troversy, or a right of desert, if it be a suit of pe- 
tition, tf .affection lead a man to favour the wrong 
side in juiitice, let him rather use his countenance to 
<;ompound the matter, than to carry it. If aQection 
tead a man to favour the less worthy in desert, let 
him do it without depraving or disabling the bet- 
ter deserver. In Suits which a man doth not well 
understand, it is good to refer them to some friend 
of trust and judgment, that may report, whether 
he may deal in them with honour ; but l^t him 
c))ppse well his referendaries, for else he mfiy be 
l^d l|y the pose. Suitors are so distas^ec) w^tl^ c(^* 
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lays and abuses, that plain dealing in denying to deal 
in Suits at first, und reporting the success barely, 
and in challenging no more thanks than one hath 
deserved, is grown not only honourable, but. also 
gracious. In Suits of ftvour, the first coming 
ought to take little place ; so far forth considerar 
tion may be had of his trust, that if intelligence of 
the matter could not otherwise have been had but 
by him, advantage be not taken of the note, but 
the party left to his other means, and in some sort 
recompensed for his discovery. To be ignorant 
of the value of a Suit is simplicity ; as well as to 
be ignorant of the right thereof b waut of consci- 
ence. Secrecy in Suits is a great mean of obtain- 
ing ; for voicing them to be in forwardness, may 
discourage some kind of Suitors ; but doth quicken 
and awaken others; but timing of the Suit is the 
principal. Timing, I say, not only in respect of 
the person that should grant it,- but- in respect of 
those which are too like to cross it. Let a man, in 
the choice of his mean, rather choose the fittest 
mean, than the greatest mean; itnd rather thein 
that deal in certain things, than those that are ge- 
neral. The reparation of a denial is sometimes 
equal to the first grant, if a man show himself 
neither dejected nor discontented : '' You may 
ask a thing which ought not to be granted, that you 
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may receive one that ought ;'' is a good rule, where 
a man hath strength of favour: but otherwise a 
man were better rise in his Suit ; for he that would 
have ventured at first to have lost the Suitor, will 
not in the conclusion lose both the Suitor and his 
own former favour. Nothing is thought so easy a 
request to a great person as his letter; and yet» if 
it be not in a good cause^ it is so much out of his 
reputation. There are no worse instruments than 
these general contrivers of Suits, for they are but 
a kind of poison and infection to pubUc proceed- 
ings. , 






oTUDIES serve for delight^ for ornament, and 
for ability. Their chief use for delight, is in pii- 
vateness and retiring; for ornament, is in discourse; 
and for ability, is in the judgment and disposition 
of business. For expert men can execute, and 
perhaps judge of particulars one by one ; but the 
general counsels, and the plots, and marshalling of 
affairs, come best from those that are learned. To 
spend too much time^in Studies^ is sloth ; to use 
them too much for ornament, is affectation ; to make 
judgment wholly by their rules, is the humour of a 
scholar. They perfect Nature, and are perfected 
by experience ; for natural abilities w^ VSfcfcw^Vi^^ 
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plants^ that need pruning by Study; and Studies 
themselves do give forth directions too much at 
large, except they be bounded in by experience. 
Crafty men contemn Studies, simple men admire 
them, and wise men use them : ibr they teach not 
their own use, but that is a wisdom without them, 
and above them, won by observation. Read not to 
contradict and confute, nor to believe and take for 
granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh 
and consider. Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested ; that is, some books are to be read only 
in parts ; others to be read, but not curiously ; and 
some few to be read wholly, and with diligence 
and attention. Some books also may be read by 
deputy, and extracts made of them by others^: 
but that would be only in the less important ar- 
guments, and the meaner sort of books ; else, dis- 
tilled books are like common distilled waters, 
flashy things. Reading maketh a full man ; confe- 
rence a ready man ; and writing an exact man. 
And therefore, if a man write little, he had need 
have a great memory ; if he confer little, he had 
need have a present wit ; and if he read little, he 
had need have much cunning to seem to know 
that he doth not. Histories make men wise, poets 
wkty, the mathematics subtile, natural philosophy 
deep, moral grave, logic aud tVielotvc ^ble to con- 
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tend. ^* Our Studies pass into our manners, t. e. 
our manners show what our Studies have been." 
Nay, there is no stand or impediment in the wit, 
but may be wrought out by fit Studies : like as dis- 
eases of the body may have appropriate exercises. 
Bowling is good for the stone and 'reins ; shooting, 
for the lungs and breast ; gentle walkitig» for the 
stomacb ; riding, for the head ; and the like. So if 
a man's wit be wandering, let him study the mathe- 
matics ; for in demonstrations, if his wit be called 
away never so little, he must begin again : if his 
wit be not apt to distinguish or find differences, 
let him study the school-men ; for they are '* Cut- 
ters of cammin, t. e. splitters of hairs, or over-nice 
distinguishers/^ If he be jiot apt to beat over- 
matters, and to call up one thing to approve and 
illustrate another, let him study the lawyer's cases ; 
so every defect of the mind may have a special 
receipt. 

JtIaNY have an opinion, not wise, that for a 
prince to govern his estate, or for a great person 
to govern his proceedings, according to the respect 
of Factions, is a principal part of policy ; whereas, 
contrariwise, the chiefest wisdom is, either ia ot- 
derin^ those things which are geviet'e\> ^Xk^ >n\v^\wv 

s 
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men of several Factions do nevertbeless agree ; or 
in deaHug with correspondence to particular per- 
sons one by one. But I say not, that the consi- 
deration of Factions is to be neglected. Mean 
men in their rising must adhere; but great men^ that 
have strength in themselves, were better to main- 
tain themselves indifferent and neutral ; yet even 
in beginners to adhere so moderately, as he be a 
man of the one Faction, which is most passable 
with the other, commonly giveth best way. The 
lower and weaker Faction is the firmer in conjunc- 
tion: and it is often seen, that a few that are stifl^ 
do tire out a great number that are more moderate. 
When one of the Factions is extinguished, the re- 
mikiniog subdivideth : as the Faction between Ln- 
cuUus and the rest of the nobles of the senate 
(which they call Optiniates) held out a while against 
the Factions of Pompey and Caesar ; but when the 
senate's authority was pulled down, Caesar and 
Pompey soon after brake. The Faction or party 
of Antonius, and Octavianus Caesar, against Bru- 
tus and Cassius, held out likewise for a time ; but 
when Brutus and Cassius were overthrown, then 
soon after Antonius and Octavianus brake and sub- 
divided. These examples are of wars, but the 
same holdeth in private Factions: and therefore 
those that are seconds in Factions, do many 
timesp when the Faction subdvvvdelU, prove princi- 
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pals ; but many times abo they prove cyphers and 
are cashiered. For many a man's strength is in op* 
position, and when that faileth, he groweth out of 
use. It is commonly seen, that men once placed, 
take in with the contrary Faction to that by which 
they enter, thinking belike that they have their 
first sure, and i\ow are ready for a new purchase. 
The traitor in Faction lightly goeth away with it ; 
for when matters have stuck long in balancing, the 
winning of some one man casteth them, and he 
getteth all the thanks. • The even carriage between 
two Factions proceedeth not always of mode- 
ration, but of a trueness to a man's self, with end 
to make use of both. Certainly in Italy they hold 
it a little suspect in Popes, when theyz-have often 
in their mouth padre commune, and take it to be a 
sign of one that meaneth to refer all to the great- 
ness of his own house. Kings had need beware 
how they side themselves, and make themselves as 
of a Faction or party ; for leagues within the state 
are ever pernicious to monarchies ; for they raise 
an obligation, paramount to the obligation of sove- 
reignty, and make the king *' as if he were one of 
us ;" as was to be seen in the League of France. 
When Factions are carried too high, and too vio- ^ 
lently, it is a ^n of weakness in princes^and much 
to the prejudice both of their authority, and busi- 
ness. The motions of Factious >axi!\^T \ASk^ ^>^9^ 

s2 
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to be like the motions (as' the astronomers speak) of 
the inferior orbs^ vfYdch may have their proper 
motion, but yet still are quietly carried by the 
higher motion ofprimum mobile, " the main spring 
or impulse." ) 

Jlj|£ that is only real, had need have exceeding 
great parts of virtue ; as the stone had need to be 
rich, that is set without foil. But if a man mark 
it welly it is in praise and commendation of men, 
as it is in gettings and gains ; for the proverb is 
true, ' *' that light gains make heavy purses ;** 
for light gains come thick, whereas great come but 
now and then. So it is .true, that small matters 
win great commendation, because they are conti- 
nually in use, and in note ; whereas the occasion 
of any great virtue cometh but on festivals. There- 
fore it doth much add to a man's reputation, and 
is (as Queen Isabella said) ** like perpetual 
letters commendatory, to have good forms/' To 
attain them, it almost sufficeth not to despise 
them : for so shall a man observe them in others, 
and let him trust himself with the rest. For if he 
labour too much to express them, he shall lose their 
grace, which is to be natural and unaffected. 
Some men's behaviour is like a verse, wherein 
eve/yr syllable is measured. How can a man eom- 
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prebend great matters, that breaketh his mind too 
much to small observations? Not to use Cere<- 
monies at all, is to teach others not to use then 
again; and to diminish respect to himself; espe- 
cially, they are not to be omitted to strangers and 
formal natures : but the dwelling upon them, and 
exalting them above the moon, is not only tedious^ 
but doth diminish the faith and credit of him that 
speaks. And certainly there is a kind of convey- 
ing of effectual, and imprinting passions amongst 
compliments, which is of singular use, if a man 
can hit upon it. Amongst a man's peers, a man 
shall be sure of familiarity ; and therefore it is good 
a little to keep states Amongst a man's inferiors, 
one shall be sure of reverence ; and therefore it is 
good a little to be familiar. He that is too much 
in any tfaiiug, so that he giveth another occasion of 
society, maketh himself cheap. To apply one's 
self to others is good, so it be with demonstration 
that a man doth it upon regard, and not upon fa- 
cility. It is a good precept generally, in seconding 
another, yet to add somewhat of one's own : as if 
you would grant his opinion, let it be with some 
distinction ; if you would follow his motion, let it 
be. with condition ; if you allow his counsel, let it 
be with alleging further reason. Men had need 
beware how they be too perfect in compliments : 
for be they never so sufficient otti^rww, ^^s^fevi «ar 
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viers will be sure to give them that attribute, to 
disadvautage of their greater virtues. It is loss 
also in business, to be too full of Respects, or to 
be too curious in observing times and opportu* 
nities. Solomon saith : " He that considereth the 
wind shall not sow, and he that looketh to the 
clouds shall not reap/' A wise man will not make 
more opportunities than he finds. Men's behaviour 
should be Uke their apparel, not too strait, or point 
device, but free for exercise or motion. 

X RAISE is the reflection of virtue, but it is as 
the glass or body which giveth the reflection. If 
it be from the common people, it is commonly 
false and naught, and rather followeth vain per- 
sons than virtuous. For the common people un- 
derstand not many excellent virtues : the lowest 
virtues draw Praise from them, the middle virtues 
work in them astonishment or admiration, but of 
the highest virtues they have no sense or perceiv^- 
ing at all ; but shows, and species virtutibus similes, 
serve best with them. Certainly fame is like a 
river that beareth up things light and swoln, aiid 
drowns things weighty and solid : but if persons of 
quality and judgment concur, then it is,, (as the 
Scriptare saith), " A good name is like fragrant 
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ointment ;" it fiJleth all round about, and will not 
easily away : for the odours of ointments are more 
durable than those of flowers. There be so many 
false points of Praise, that a man may justly hold 
it a suspect. Some Praises proceed merely of 
flattery ; and if he be an ordinary flatterer, he will 
have certain common attributes, which m^y serve 
every man : if be be a cunning flatterer, he will 
follow the arch-flatterer, which is a man's self; 
and wherein a man thinketh best of himself, therein 
the flatterer will uphold him most ; but if he be 
an impudent flatterer, look wherein a man is con- 
scious to himself, that he is most defective and 
is most out of countenance in himself, that will the 
flatterer entitle him to perforce, '* in spite of cour 
science/' Some Praises come of good wishes. a9d 
respects, which is a form due in civility to kings 
and great persons: ** By praising men C(u: qua- 
lities which they do not possess, to, point out to 
them what quatities they ought to posses^ ;'' when 
by telling men what they are, they repr^ent to 
them what they should be. Sojme nien are praised 
maliciously to their hurt, thereby to s^tir envy and 
jealousy towards them: " The worst kind of ene- 
mies is that of flatterers ;" insomuch as it was a 
proverb amongst the Grecians; " that he that 
was praii^ed to Lis hurt should have a push rise 
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upon hi» nose." As we say: ** that a bEster wffl 
rise upon one's tongue that tdl a lie.'' Certidnly, 
moderate Praise, used with opportunity, and not 
Xulgar, b that which doth the good. Solomon 
saith : ** He that praiseth his friend aloud, rising 
early, it shall be to him no better than a curse." Too 
much magnifying of a man or matter, doth irri- 
tate contradiction, and procure envy and sconu 
To praise a man's self cannot be decent, except it 
be in rare cases ; but to praise a man's office or 
profession, he may do it with good grace, and with 
a kind of magnanimity. The cardinals of Rome, 
which are the tbeologues, and friars, and schoolmen^ 
have a phrase of notable contempt and scorn to- 
wards civil business : for they call all temporal bu- 
siness of wars, embassages, judicature, and other 
employments, Shireri, which is under-sherriffiries, 
as if they were but matters for under-sheriffs and 
catchpoles : though many times those under-she- 
riffries do more good than their high speculationt; 
Saint Paul, when he boasts of himself, he doth oft 
interlace, *^ I speak like a fool ;'^ but speaking of 
his calling, he saith, " I magnify my apostleship, 
or I glory in my apostleship." 
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It was prettily devised of ^sop : " The % sate 
upon the axle-tree of the chariot-whee), and said, 
* What a dust do I raise? " So there are some vain 
persons, that whatsoever goeth alone, or moveth 
upon greater means, if they have never so little 
hand in it, they think it is they that carry it. Tluey 
that are glorious, must needs be factious ; for all 
bravery stands upon comparisons. They must needs 
be violent, to make good their own vaunts. Nei- 
ther can they be secret, and therefore not effectual ; 
but according to the French proverb, " Beaucoup 
de bruit;" "Much cry, little wool." Yet cer- 
tainly there is use of this quality in civil affairs. 
Where there is an opinion and fame to be created, 
either of virtue or greatness, these men are good 
trumpeters. Again, as Titus Livius noteth in the 
case of Antiochus, and the ^tolians, *' There are 
sometimes great effects of cross lies :" as if a man 
that negotiates between two princes, to draw them 
to join m a war against the third, doth extol the 
forces of either of them above measure, the one to 
the other. And sometimes he that deals between 
man and man, raiseth his own credit with both, by 
pretending greater ii^terest than he hatb in either* 
And in these itnd the like kind»» Vi oi\t\i isi^^ ^^'^> 
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that somewhat is prodaced of nothing ; for lies are 
sufficient to breed opinion, and opinion brings on 
substance. In military commanders and soldiers^ 
Vain Glory is an essential point : for as iron shar- 
pens iron, so by Glory one courage sharpeneth 
another. In cases of great enterprise, upon charge 
and adventure, a composition of glorious natures 
doth put life into business ; and those that are of 
solid and sober natures have more of the ballast 
than of the sail. In fame of learning the flight 
will be slow, without some feathers of ostentation. 
** They who write books concerning the contempt of 
^lory, yet inscribe their name in them.^ Socrates, 
Aristotle, Galen, were men full of ostentation. 
Certably Vain Glory helpeth to perpetuate a man's 
memory ; and virtue was never so beholden to hu- 
man nature, as it received his due at the second 
hand. Neither had the fame of Cicero, Seneca» 
Plinius Secundus, borne her age so well, if it had not 
been joined with some vanity in themselves : like 
unto varnish that makes ceilings not only shine, but 
last. But all this while, when I speak of Vain 
Glory, I mean not of that property that Tacitus 
doth attribute to Mucianus r '* By a peculiar art of 
his own, he was a great dbplayer of every thing 
which he said or did ;*' for that proceeds not of 
vanity, but of natural magnanimity and discretion ; 
and la some persons, is not on!^ comely^ but gra- 
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cious* For excusations, cessions^ modesty itself, 
well governed, are but arts of ostentation. And 
amongst those arts, there is none better than that 
which Plinius Secundus speaketh of, which is to 
be liberal of praise and x:ommendation to others, 
in that wherein a man's self hath any perfection. 
For, saith Pliny very wittily : " In commending 
another, you do yourself right: for he that 
you commend, is either superior to you, in that 
you commend, or inferior. If he be inferior, if he 
be to be commended, you much more : if he be 
superior, if he be not to be commended, you much 
less glorious .'' Men are the scorn of wise men, 
the admiration of fools, the idols of parasites, and 
the slaves of their own vaunts. 

X HE winning of Honour is but the revealing of 
man's virtue and worth without disadvantage. For 
some in their actions do woo and affect Honour 
and Reputation ; which sort of men are commonly 
much talked of^ but inwardly little admired. And 
some, contrariwise, darken their virtue in the show 
of it, so as they be undervalued in opinion. If a 
man perform that which hath not been attempted 
before, or attempted and given over, or hath been 
achieved, but not with so good circumstance, he 
shall' purchase more HonoxKC, tiaasi Aa^'^^sJecos^*^ 
matter of great difficulty ot VxtUie, NiVcica^V^^ 
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bat a follower. If a man so temper his actions, 
as tn som^ one of them he doth content every 
faction or combination of people, the music' will 
be the fuller. A man is an ill husband of his Ho- 
nour that ent^eth into any action, the failing 
wherein may dbgrace him more than the carrying 
of it through can honour him. Honour that is 
gained and broken upon another, hath the quickest 
reJBection, like diamonds cut with fascets. And 
therefore let a man contend to excel any compe- 
titors of his in Honour, in out-shooting them, if he 
can, in their own bow. Discreet followers and 
servants help much to reputation : " All reputa- 
tion emanates or takes its rise from our domestics." 
Envy, which is the canker of Honour, is best ex* 
tinguished, by declaring a man's, self, in his ends, 
rather to seek merit than fame ; an<^ by attributing 
a man's successes rather to divine providence and 
felicity, than to his own virtue or pc^cy. The 
true marshalling of the degrees of sovereign honour 
are these : In the first place are, Canditare$ Im- 
periorum. Founders of States and Commonwealths; 
such as were Romulus, Cyrus, Caesar, Ottoman, 
Ismael. In the second place are. Legislators, Law- 
givers ; which are also called Second Founders, or 
Perpetui Principes, because they govern by their 
ordinances after they are gone ; such were Lycur- 
gus, Solon, Justinian, Edgar, M^housus of Castile, 
the Wise, that' made the Si<tc Patridas. \xv\\Nfe 
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third place are Liberatares or Salvatares ; such as 
compound the long mUeries of civil wars, or de- 
liver their countries from servitude of strangers or 
tyrants ; as Augustus Ctibsar, Yespasianus, Aure- 
lianus, Theodoricus; King Henry the Seventh of 
England ; King Henry the Fourth of France. In 
the fourth place are Prdpagatares, or Propugna- 
tares Imperii : such as in honourable wars enlarge 
their territories, or make noble defence against 
invaders. And in the last place are Patres Patriii^^ 
which neign justly, and make the times good, 
wherein they h've. Both which last kinds need no 
ejLamples> they are in such number. Degrees of 
Honour in subjects are : £rst, Particles Curarum, 
those upon whom princes do discharge the great- 
est weight of their affairs, their right-hands as we 
call them. The next are Duces Belli, Great Lead- 
ers, such as are princes' lieutenants, and do them 
notable services in the wars. The third are Gra^ 
tiosi, favourites, such as need not this scantling, to 
be solace to the sovereign, and harmless to the 
people. And the fourth Negotits Pares, such as 
have great places under princes, and execute their 
places with sufficiency. There is an Honour like-^ 
wise which may be ranked amongst the greatest, 
which happeneth rarely, that is, of such as sacri- 
fice themselv,es to death or danger for the good of 
their country ; as was M. Rega\ua,«aA^'tV«o\i^<!i»'* 
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J UDGES ought to remember, that their office is 
jus dicere, and not jus dare : to interpret law, and 
not to make law, or give law. Else will it be like 
th^ authority claimed by the Church of* Rome, 
which, tinder pretext of exposition of Scripture, 
doth not stick to add and alter, and to pronounce 
that which they do not find, and by show of anti- 
quity to introduce novelty. Judges ought to be 
more learned than witty ; more reverend than plau- 
sible ; and more advised than confident. Above all 
things integrity is their portion and proper virtue : 
** Cursed (saith the law) is he that removeth the 
hind-mark.'' The mislayer of a meer-stone is to 
blame ; but it is the unjust Judge that is the capi- 
tal remover of land-marks, when he defineth amiss 
of lands and property. One foul sentence doth 
more hurt than many foul examples ; for these do 
but corrupt the stream, the other corrupteth the 
fountain., So saith Solomon : " A muddied foun- 
tain, and a corrupted vein, is a just man failing in 
his cause against his adversary.'' llie office of 
Judges may have reference unto the parties that 
sue ; unto the advocates that plead ; unto the clerks 
and ministers of Justice underneath them, and to 
the sovereign or state above them« 
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•First, for the causes or parties that sue: **Tliere 
be (saith the Scripture) that turn judgment into 
wormwood i' and surely there be also that turn it 
into vinegar; for injustice maketh it bitter, and 
delays make it sour. The principal duty of a Judge 
is to suppress force and fraud; whereof force is the 
more pernicious when it is open, and fraud when it 
is close and disguised. Add thereto contentious 
suits, which ought to be spewed out as the surfeit 
of courts. A Judge ought to prepare his way to a 
just sentence, as God useth to prepare his wey by 
raising yalleys, and taking down hills. So when 
there appeareth on either side an high hand, violent 
prosecution, cunning advantages taken, combina- 
tion, power, great counsel, then is the virtue of a 
Judge seen, to make inequality equal, that he may 
plant his Judgment as upon an even ground. ** He 
who wipes hard, makes the blood start ;'' and , 
where the wine-press is hard wrought, it yields a 
harsh wine that tastes of the grape-stone. Judges 
must beware of hard constructions, and strained 
inferences ; for there is no worse torture than Hie 
torture of laws ; specially, in case of laws penal ; 
they ought to have care, that that which was meant 
for terror, be not turned into rigour ; and that they 
bring not upon the people that shower whereof the 
Scripture speaketh, ** He shall rain snares upon 
them :" for penal laws pressed at^^ ^ ^«^« ^^ 

T a 
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snares upon the people. Therefore let penal laws, 
if they have been sleepei^ of long, or if they be 
grown unfit for the present time, be by wbe Judges 
confined in the execution : ** It is the duty of the 
Judge to execute the laws in such a manner as to 
suit the temper of the times/' In causes of life 
and death, Judges ought (as iBX as the law permit- 
teth) in justice to remember mercy ; and to cast a . 
severe eye upon the example, but a merciful eye 
pppn the person. 

Secondly, for the advocates and counsel that 
plead ; patience and gravity of hearing is an essen- 
tial part of Justice, and an over-speaking Judge is 
no weU-tuned cymbal. It is no grace to a Judge^ 
first to find that which he might have heard in due 
time from the bar, or to show quickness of conceit 
in cutting off evidence or counsel too short, or to 
prevent informations by questions thoug}i pertinent 
The parts of a Judge in hearipg are four : — \o diiict 
the evidence; to nioderate length, repetition, or 
impertinency of speech; to recapitulate, select, 
and collate the material points of that which hath ' 
been said ; and to give the rule or sei^tence. What- 
soever is above these, is too much ; and proceedeth 
either of glory and willingness to speak, or of im- 
patience to hear, or of shortness of memory, or of 
want of a stayed and equal attentioi|. \X is a 
fltnufge thing to see, ^at the bold^^as qf fidvocates 
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should prevail with Judges ; iivhereas they should 
imitate God, in whose seat they sit, who ** repress- 
eth the presumptuous, and giveth grace to the mo- 
dest/' But it is more strange, that Judges should 
have noted favourites ; which cannot hut cause 
multiplication of fees, and suspicion of'hy-ways. 
There is due from the Judge to the advocate some 
commendation and gracing, where caus'es are well 
handled, and fair pleaded ; especially towards the 
side which obtaineth not ; for that upholds in the 
client the reputation of his counsel, and beats down 
in him the conceit of his cause. There is likewise 
due to the public a civil reprehension of advocates, 
where there appeareth "cunning counsel, gross neg- 
lect, slight information, indiscreet pressing, or an 
over-bold defence. And let not the counsel at the 
bar chop with the Judge, nor wind himself into 
the handling of the cause anew, after the Judge 
hath declared his sentence : but on the other side, 
let not the Judge meet the cause half way, nor give 
occasion to the party to say, hb counsel or proofs 
were not heard. 

Thirdly, for that that concerns clerks and minis- 
ters. The place of Justice is an hallowed place, 
and therefore not only the bench, but the foot-pace, 
and precincts, and purprise thereof ought to be 
preserved without scandal and corruption. For 
certainly "grapes (as the Scri^txa^^^ViJs^^'w^TiRX. 
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be gathered of thorns or thistks;" neither can 
Justice yield her fruit with sweetness amongst the 
briars and brambles of catching and poling ckriu 
and ministers. The attendance of Courts is sub- 
ject to four bad instruments : first, certain persons 
that are sowers of suits which make the court 
swell, and the country pine. The second sort is, 
of those that engage Courts in quarrels of jurisdic- 
tion, and are not truly ** the friends of the Court,'' 
but the ** parasites of the Court/' in puffing a Court 
up beyond her bounds, for their owa scraps and 
advantage. The third sort is, of those that may 
be accounted the left hands of Courts ; persons 
that are full of nimble and sinister tricks and shifts, 
whereby they pervert the plain and direct courses 
of Courts, and bring Justice into oblique lines and 
labyrinths. And the fourth is, the poller and ex« 
acter of fees, which justifies the common resem- 
blance of the Courts of Justice to the bush, where" 
unto while ^he sheep 0ies for defence in weather, 
he is sure to lose part of his fleece. On the otlier 
side, an a;icient clerk, skilful in precedents, wary 
in proceeding, and understanding in ^he business of 
the Court, is a a, excellent finger of a Coijirt, and dpth 
many times ppint the way to the Judge himself. 

Fourthly, for that which may concern th.e Sove- 
reign and £st;ate. Judges ought abpye all to re- 
memher the conclusion of the Roman twelve tables. 
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** The safety of the people is the prime object of 
all laws ;" and to know, that laws, except they be 
in order to that end, are but things captious, and 
oracles not well inspired. Therefore it is an happy 
thing in a State, wbep Kings and States do often 
consult with Judgjes ; and again, when Judges do 
often consult with the King and State : the one» 
iirhen there is a matter of law intervenient in busi- 
ness of state ; the other, when there is some con- 
sideration of state intervenient in matter of law. 
For many times the things deduced to Judgment 
may be meum and tuum, when the reason and con- 
sequence thereof may trench to point of Estate. I 
call matter of Estate not only the parts of Sove- 
reignty, but whatsoever introduceth any great alter- 
ation, or dangerous precedent, or concerneth mani- 
festly any great portion of people. And let no 
man weakly conceive, that just laws and true policy 
have any antipathy : for they are like spirits and 
sinews, that one moves with the other. Let Judges 
also remember, that Solomon's throne was sup- 
ported by lions on both sides : let them be lions, 
but yet lions under the throne ; being circumspect, 
that they do not check or oppose any points of 
sovereignty. Let not Judges atso be so ignorant of 
their own right, as to think there b not left to them 
as a principal part of their office, a wise use and 
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application of laws ; for they may remember what 
the Apostle saith of a greater law than theirs, ** We 
know that the law is good, only let every one exe- 
cute it legally/' t. e, with discretion and mercy, 

X O seek to extinguish Anger utterly, is but a bra- 
very of the Stoics. We have better oracles : ** Be 
angry, but sin not. Let not the sun go down upon 
your Anger.'' Anger must be limited and confined, 
both in race and time. We will first speak, how 
the natural inclination and habit to be angry may 
be attempted and calmed. Secondly, how the par- 
ticular motions of Anger may be repressed, or at 
least refrained from doing mischief. Thirdly, how 
to raise Anger, or appease Anger in another. 

For the first : there is no other way but to medi- 
tate and ruminate well lipon the effects of Anger, 
how it troubles man's life. And the best time to 
do thb is, to look back upon Anger, when the fit is 
thoroughly over. Seneca saith well, " That Anger 
is like ruin, which breaks itself upon that it falls." 
The Scripture exhorteth us, '^ to possess our souls 
in patience." Whosoever is out of patience, is out 
of possession of his soul. Men must not turn bees, 

— — " And leave their souls in the wound." 
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Anger is certainly a kind of baseness ; as it ap- 
pears well in the weakness of those subjects in 
whom it reigns ; children, women, old folks, sick 
folks. Only men must beware, that they carry 
their Anger rather with scorn, than with fear: so that 
they may seem rather to be above the injury^ than 
below it, which is a thing easily done, if a man will 
give law to himself in it. 

For the second point. The causes and motives 
of Anger are chiefly three : first, to be too sensible 
of hurt : for no man is angry that feels not him- 
self hurt ; and therefore tender and delicate per- 
sons must needs be often angry; they have so 
many things to trouble them, which more robust 
natures have little sense of. The next is, the ap- 
prel^ei)[sion and construction of the injury offered, 
to be in the circpmstances thereof full of contempt* 
For contempt is that which putteth an edge upon 
Anger^ as much qr more than the hurt itself: and 
therefore when men are ingenious in picking out 
circumstances of contempt, they do kindle their 
Anger much. Lastly, opinion of the touch of 
a man's reputation doth multiply and sharpen 
Anger: wherein the remedy is, that a man should 
have^ as Gonsalvo was wont to say, '* His web 
of honour thicker than ^o |>e pierced by any imar 
ginary contempt.'' But in all refrainings of Anger, 
it is the best remedy to win time» and to \&»Su^ "^ 
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maif s self befiere that tfae of^itunity of hb le- 
▼enge is not yet come ; bat that he foresees a time 
for ity and so to stiO himself in die mean time, and 
reserve it* 

To contain Anger firom mischief, though it take 
hold of a man, there be two things, whereof you 
most have special caution : the one, of extreme bit- 
terness of words, especially if theybe aculeate and 
propCT ; for *^ reproaches of a common sort" aie 
nothing so much* And again, that in Anger a man 
reveal no secrets ; for that makes him not fit for 
society. The other, that you do not peremptorily 
break off in any business in a fit of Anger ; but 
howsoever you show bitterness, do not act any 
thing that is not revocable. 

For raising, and appeasing. Anger in another : it 
is done chiefly by choosing of tim%s, when men 
are frowardest and worst disposed, to incense them; 
again, by gathering (as was touched before) all 
that you can find put to aggravate the contempt. 
Apd the two renie4ies are by the contraries : the 
former, to take good times, when first to relajte to 
H man an angry- business : for the first impression 
is much ; and the othei: is, to -sever as much as may 
be the construction of thjc injury firom the point of 
pontempt ; Imputing it tp pi^understaqding, fear, 
passion^ or w)iat you lyijlp 
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iSOLOMON saith, ** There is no new tbiog upon 
the earth/' So that as Plato had an imagioatiQQ^ 
** that all knowledge was but a remembrance t^ 
so Solomon giveth his sentence^ ^' that all novel^ 
is but oblivion :" whereby you may see, that the 
river of Lethe runneth as well above ground as be- 
low. There is an abstruse astrologer that saith^ 
*' If it were not for two things that are constant, 
(the one is, that the fixed stars ever stand at like 
distance one from another, and never come nearer 
together, nor go further asunder; the other, that 
the diurnal motion p^petually keepeth time) no in« 
dividual would last one moment.^ Certain it is, 
that the matter is in a perpetual flux, and never at 
a stay. The great winding-sheets that bury aU 
things in oblivion, are two; deluges and earth- 
quakes. As for conflagrations and great droughts, 
they do not merely dispeople, but destroy. Phaeton's 
car went but a day : and the three years' drought, 
in the time of Elias, was but particular, and left 
people alive. As for the great burnings by light- 
nings, which are often in the West Indies, they are 
but narrow. But in the other two destructions, by 
deluge and earthquake, it is further to be noted, 
that the remnapt of people w\xvc\i \kaj^ Xo X^t "t^* 
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served, are commonly ignorant and mountainous 
people, that can give no account of the time past ; 
so that the oblivion is all one, as if none had been 
left. If you consider well of the people of the 
West Indies, it is very probable that they ^re a 
newer or younger people, than the people of the 
old world. And it is much more likely, that the' 
destruction that hath heretofore been there, was 
not by earthquakes, (as the Egyptian priest told 
Solon, concerning the Island of Atlantis, *' that it 
was swallowed by iua earthquake'') : but rather, it 
was desolated by a particular deluge ; for earth- 
quakes are seldom in those parts. But on the other 
side, they have such pouring rivers, as the rivers 
of Asia, and Africa, and Europe, are but brooks 
to them. Their Andes likewise, or mountains, are 
f&r higher than those with us ; whereby it seems, 
that the remnants of generations of men wei'e in 
such a particular deluge saved. As for the obser- 
vation that Machiavel hath, that the jealousy of 
sects doth much extinguish the memory of things, — 
traducing Gregory the Great, that he did what in 
him lay to extinguish all heathen antiquities ; I do 
not find that those zeals do any great effects, nor 
last long ; as it appeared in the succession of Sabi- 
nian, who did revive the former antiquities. 

The Vicissitude or mutations in the superior 
globe, are no fit matter tot \.Yi\s \vi^^evi\.^x^\wiient. 
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tt may be^ Plato's great year, if the world should 
last so long, would have some effect ; not in renew- 
ing the state of like individuals, (in unbon with 
those, that conceive the celestial bodies have more 
accurate influences upon these things heiow^ than 
indeed they have) but in gross. Comets, out of 
question, have likewise power and efiect over 
the gross and mass of things : but they are rather 
gazed upon, and waited upon in their journey, than 
wisely observed in their effects, especially in their 
respective effects ; that is, what kiikd of comet for 
magnitude, colour, version of the beams, placing 
in the region of heaven, or lasting, produceth par- 
ticular effects. 

There is a toy of which I have heard, and I would 
not have it slighted, but considered a little — , 
they say it is observed in the Low Countries, (I 
know not in what part) that every five-and-thirty 
years, the same kind and suit of years and weathers 
comes about again, as great frosts, great wet, great 
dronghts, warm winters, summers with little heat» 
and the like ; and they call it the prime. It is a 
thing I do rather mention, because, computing back- 
wards, I have found some concurrence. 

But to leave these points of nature, and eomte 
to men. The greatest Vicissitude of things amongst 
men, is, the Vicissitude of sects and religions i 
for those orbs rule in men's mind^ mo%\^ T^Byt^x^efift. 

u 
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religion is built upon the rock, the rest are tossed 
upon the waves of time. To speak therefore of the 
causes of new sects, and to give some counsel con- 
cerning them, as far as the weakness of human judg- 
ment can give stay to so great revolutions. 

When the religion, formerly received, is rent by 
discords ; and when the holiness of the professors 
of religion is decayed, and full of scandal, and 
withal the times be stupid, ignorant, and barbarous, 
you may expect the springing up of a new sect, if 
then also there should arise any extravagant and 
strange spirit to make himself author thereof: all 
which points held, when Mahomet published his 
law. If a new sect have not two properties, fear it 
not ; for it will not spread. The one is, the sup- 
planting or the opposing of authority established : 
for nothing is more popular than that. The other 
18, the giving licence to pleasures and voluptuous 
life. For as for speculative heresies, (such as were 
in ancient times the Arrians, and now the Armini- 
ans) though they work mightily upon men's wits, 
yet they do not produce any great alteration in 
States, except it be by the help of civil occasions. 
There be three manner of plantations of new sects ; 
by the power of signs and miracles ; by the elo- 
quence and wisdom of speech and persuasion ; and 
by the sword: for martyrdoms, I reckon them 
amongst miracles, because they seem to exceed the 
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strength of human nature ; and I may do the like 
of superlative and admirable holiness of life. Surely 
there is no better way to stop the rising of new 
sects and schisms, than to reform abuses, to com- 
pound the smaller differences, to proceed mildly, 
and not with sanguinary persecutions ; and rather 
to conciliate the principal authors by winning and 
advancing them, than to enrage them by violence 
and bitterness. 

The changes and vicissitude in wars are many, 
but chiefly in three things : in the seats or stages of 
the war ; in the weapons ; and in the manner of the 
conduct. Wars in ancient time seemed more to 
move from East to West : for the Persians, Assy- 
rians, Arabians, Tartars, (which are the invaders) 
were all Eastern people. It is true, the Gauls were 
Western, but we read but of two incursions of 
tiieirs, the one to Gallo-Graecia, the other to Rome. 
But East and West have no certain points of Hea- 
ven ; and no more have the wars, either from the 
East or West, any certainty of observation. But 
North and South are fixed, and it hath seldom or 
never been seen that the for Southern people have 
invaded the Northern, but contrarywise. Whereby 
it is manifest, that the Northern tract of the world 
is in nature the more martial region ; be it in 
respect of the stars of that hemisphere, or of the 
great continents that arc upoiilVift'^«^>NiV««Mk 
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the Southern tract, for aught that is known, b almost 
all sea ; or (which is most apparent) of the cold of 
the Northern parts; which is that which, without 
aid of discipline, doth make the bodies hardest, and 
the courages warmest. 

Upon the breaking and shivering of a great 
State and £mpire, you maj be sure to have wars. 
For great Empires, while they stand, do enervate 
and destroy the forces of the natives which they 
have subdued, resting upon their own protecting 
forces ; and then when they fail also, all goes to 
ruin, and they become a prey. So was it in the 
decay of the Roman Empire ; and likewise in the 
Empire of Almain, after Charles the Ghneat, every 
bird taking a feather; and also not unlike to befall to 
Spain if it should break. The great accessions and 
unions of kingdoms do likewise stir up wars. For 
when a State grows to an over-power, it is like a 
great flood that will be sure to overflow : as it 
hath been seen in the States of Rome, Turkey, Spain, 
and others. Look when the world hath fewest bar- 
barous people, but such as commonly wiU not 
marry or generate, except they know means to live^ 
(as it is almost every where at this day, except Tar** 
tary), there is no danger of inuudatious of people ; 
but when there be great shoals of people, which go 
on to populate without foreseeing means of life and 
fiujsientfitioi^, it is of necessity that once in an age 
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or twdy they dischiffge a portion of their people 
upon other nations, which the ancient Northem 
people were wont to do by lot, casting lots what 
part should stay at home, and what should seek 
their fortunes. When a warlike State grows soft 
and effemuiate, they may be sure of a war ; for corh 
monly such States are grown rich in the time of 
their degenerating ; and so the prey inviteth, and 
their decay in valour encourageth a war. 

As for the weapons, it hardly ialleth under rule 
and observation ; yet we see even they have returns 
and vicissitudes. For certain it is, that ordnance 
was known in the city of the Oxydrakes in India ; 
and was that which the Macedonians called thun- 
der and lightning, and magic. And it is well known, 
that the use of ordnance hath been in China above 
2000 years. The conditions of weapons, and their 
improvement, are, — first, the striking afar off; for 
that outruns the danger, as it is seen in ordnance 
and muskets. Secondly, the strength of the per- 
cussion, wherein likewise ordnance do exceed all 
battering rams, and ancient inventions. The third 
is, the commodious use of them ; as that they may 
serve in all weathers, that the carriage may be light 
and manageable, and the like. 

For the conduct of the war : at the first, men 
rested extremely upon number ; they did put the 
wars likewise upon main force and valour, pointing 

13 3 
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days for pitched fields, and so trying it out opon 
an even match ; and they were more ignorant in 
ranging and arraying their battles. After they grew 
to rest upon number, rather competent than vast, 
they grew to advantage of place, cunning diversions, 
and the like ; and they grew more skilful in the 
ordering of their battles. 

In the youth of a State, arms do flourish ; in the 
middle age of a State, learning ; and then both of 
them together for a time : in the declining age of a 
State, mechanical arts, and merchandize. Learning 
hath his in&ncy wl^en it is but beginning, and 
almost childish ; then his youth, when it is luxuriant 
and juvenile ; then his strength of years, when it 
is solid and reduced ; and lastly, his old age ; when 
it waxeth dry and exhausted. But it is not good to 
look too long upon these turning wheels of Vicissi- 
tude, lest we become giddy. As for the philology 
of them, that is but a circle of tales, and therefore 
not fit for thi^ writing. 



A JFtaimtnt of sm IBm^v of dpMxt. 

JL HE poets make Fame a monster. They de- 
scribe her, in part, finely and elegantly ; and in part, 
gravely and sententiously. They say — Look how 
many feathers she hath, so many eyes she hath un- 
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derneath : so many tongues ; so mahy voices ; she 
pricks up so many ears. 

Hiis is a flourish : there follow excellent para- 
hies ; as, that she gathereth strength in going ; that 
she goeth upon the ground, and yet hideth her 
head in the clouds. That in the day-time she sit- 
teth in a watch-tower, and flieth most by night : 
that she mingleth things done, with things not 
done ; and that she is a terror to great cities : but 
that which passeth all the rest is, they do recount 
that the Earth, mother of the giants, that made 
war against Jupiter, and were by him destroyed, 
thereupon, in anger, brought forth Fame : for cer- 
tain it is, that rebels figured by the giants and 
seditious fames, and libels, are but brothers and 
sisters, masculine and feminine. But now if a 
man can tame this monster, and bring her to feed 
at the hand, and govern her, and with her Qy otheto 
ravening fowl, and kill them, it is somewhat worth. 
But we are infected with the style of the poets. 
To speak now in a sad and serious manner : there 
is not in all the politics, a place less handled, and 
more worthy to be handled, than this of Fame. 
We will therefore speak of these points: What 
are false Fames ; and what are true Fames ; and 
how they may be best discerned ; how Fames may 
be sown and raised ; how they may be spread and 
multiplied, and how they may be checked and laid 
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dead ; and other things concerning the nature of 
Fame. Fame is of such force, that there is scarcely 
any great action wherein it hath not a great part, 
especially in. the war. Mucianus undid Vitelliua 
by a fame that he scattered — that Vitellius had in 
purpose to remove the legions of Syria into Ger- 
many, and the legions of Germany into Syria: 
whereupon the legions of Syria were infinitely In- 
flamed. Julius Caesar took Pompey unproyided, 
and laid asleep his industry and preparations, by 
a fame that he cunningly gave out, — how Csesa/s 
own soldiers loved him not; and being wearied 
with the wars, and laden with the spoils of Gaul, 
would forsake him as soon as he came into Italy. 
Livia settled all things for the succession of her son 
Tiberius, by continual giving out, that her husband 
Augustus was lipon recovery and amendment. And 
it is an usual thing with the Bashaws, to conceal 
the death of the Great Turk from the Janizaries 
and men of war, to save the sacking of Constanti- 
nople, and other towns, as Iheir manner is. The- 
mistocles made Xerxes, king of Persia, post apace 
out of Graecia, by giving out that the Graecians had 
a purpose to break his bridge of ships, which he 
had made athwart Hellespont. There be a thou- 
sand such like examples ; and the more they are, 
the less they need to be repeated, because a man 
meeteth with them every where : therefore let all 
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wise governors ha?e as great a watch and care over 
Fames, as they have of the actions and designs 
themselves. 



«l ULIUS C^SAR was partaker at first of an ex- 
ercised fortune, which turned to his benefit ; for it 
abated the haughtiness of his spirit, and whetted 
his industry. He had a mind, turbulent in his de- 
sires and affections ; but in his judgment and un- 
derstanding very serene and placid : and this ap- 
pears by his easy deliverances of himself, both in 
his transactions and in his speech ; for no man 
ever resolved more swiftly, or spake more perspi^ 
cuously and plainly. There was nothing forced or 
difficult in his expressions. But in his will and 
appetite, he was of that condition, that he never 
rested in those things he had gotten; but still 
thirsted and pursued after new ; yet so, that he 
would not rush into new affairs rashly, but settle 
and make an end of the former, before he at- 
tempted fresh acti : so that he would pnt a 
seasonable period to aU his undertakings. And 
therefore, though he won many battles iii Spain, 
and weakened their forces by degrees; yet he 
would not give over, nor despise the reliques of the 
civil war there, till he had seen allthiQ%% c^Q^GGa^^ve^v 
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but then as soon as that was done, and the state 
settled, instantly he advanced in his expedition 
agsunst the Parthians. 

He was, no doubt, of a very noble mind ; but yet 
such as aimed more at his own particular advance- 
ment than at any merits for the common good. For 
he referred all things to himself; and was the true 
and perfect centre of all his own actions. By which 
means, being so fast tied to his ends^ he was still 
prosperous, and prevailed in his purposes ; insomuch 
that neither country, nor religion, nor good turns 
done him, nor kindred, nor friendship, diverted his 
appetite, or bridled him from pursuing his own 
ends. Neither was he much inclined to works of 
perpetuity : for he established nothing for the fu- 
ture ; he founded no sumptuous buildings ; he pro- 
cured to be enacted no wholesome laws ; but still 
minded himself, and so hiis thoughts were con- 
fined within the circle of his own life. He sought 
indeed after fame and reputation^ because he 
thought they might be profitable to his designs : 
otherwise, in his inward thoughts, he propounded 
to himself rather absoluteness of power, than ho- 
nour and fame. For as for honour and fame, he 
pursued not after them for themselves; but be- 
cause they were the instruments of power and 
greatness. And therefore he was carried on through 
a natural inclination, not by any rules that he 
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had learned, to affect the sole command ; and ra- 
ther to enjoy the same, than to seem worthy of it. 
And by this means he won much reputation amongst 
the people, who are no valuers of true worth : but 
amongst the nobility and great men, who were 
tender of their own honours, it procured him no 
more than this, that he incurred the brand of an 
ambitious and daring man. 

Neither did they much err from the truth who 
thought him so ; for he was by nature exceeding ' 
bold ; and never did put on any show of modesty, 
except it were for some purposes. Yet, notwith* 
standing, he so attempered his boldness, that it nei- 

4 

ther impeached him of rashness, nor was burthen- 
some to men ; nor rendered his nature suspected ; 
but was conceived to flow out of an innate sincerity 
and freeness of behaviour, and the nobility of his 
birth : and in all other things he passed, not for a 
crafty and deceitful person^ but for an open-hearted 
and plain-dealing man. And whereas he was in- 
deed an arch-politician, that could counterfeit 
and dissemble sufliciently well, and was wholly 
compounded of frauds and deceits ; so that there 
was uotMng sincere in him, but all artificial ; yet 
he covered and disguised himself so, that no such 
vices appeared to the world; but he was gene- 
rally reputed to proceed plainly and uprightly with 
all men; Howbelt, he ^d not «Xoo^ V.o %5s^ 
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petty and mean artifices, as they do, which are 
ignorant in state employments, and depei^ not 
so much upon the strength of their own wits, as 
upon the counsels and brains of others, to support 
their authority : for he was skilled in the turnings 
of all human affairs ; and transacted all matters, 
especially those of high consequence, by himsell^ 
and not by others. 

He was singularly skilful to avoid envy; and 
found it not impertinent to his ends, to decline 
that, though it were with some diminution of his 
dignity. For aiming at a real power, he was con- 
tent to pass by all vain pomp and outward shows 
of power throughout his whole life ; till at the last, 
whether high-flown with the continual exercise of 
power, or corrupted with flatteries, he afiected the 
ensigns of power (the style and diadem of a king)» 
which was the bait that wrought his overthrow. 

This is true, that he harboured the thoughts of a 
kingdom from his very youth : and hereunto the ex- 
ample of Sylla, and the kindred of Marius, and his 
emulation of Pompey, and the corruption and am- 
bition of the times, did prick him forward: but 
then he paved his way to a kingdom, after a won- 
derful and strange manner. As first, by a popular 
and seditious power; afterwards, by a military 
power, and that of a general in war. For there 
waM required to effect his ends — ^first^ thut he should 
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break the power and authority of the senate; 
which, as long as it stood firm, was adverse, and 
an hindrance, that no man could climb- to sove- 
reignty and imperial command. Then the power 
of Crassus and Pompey was to be subdued and 
quelled, which could not be done otherwise than 
by arms. And therefore (as the most cunning con- 
triver of his own fortune) he laid his first foundation 
by bribes; by corrupting the Courts of Justice; 
by renewing the memory of Caius Marius, and his 
party ; for mo^t of the senators and nobility were 
of Sylla's faction : by the law of distributing the 
fields amongst the common people ; by the sedi- 
tion of the tribunes, where he was the author : by 
the madness and fury of Catiline, and the conspi- 
rators, unto which action he secretly blew the 
coals ! By the banishment of Cicero, which was 
the greatest blow to the authority of the senate, 
as might be ; and several other the like arts : but 
most of all by the conjunction of Crassus and 
Pompey, both betwixt themselves, and with him ; 
which was the thing that finished the work. 

Having accomplished this part, he betook him- 
self to the other; which was to make use of, .and 
to enjoy hb power. For, being made Proconsul of 
France for five years, and afterwards continuing it 
for five years more, he furnished himself with 

X 
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arms and legions, and the power of a warlike and 
opulent province ; as was formidable to Italy. 

Neither was he ignorant, that after he had 
strengthened Inmseif with arms, and a militnry 
power, neither Crassus nor Pompey could ever be 
able to bear up against him ; whoreof the one 
trusted to his great riches, the other to his fame 
and reputation: the one decayed through age, 
the other in power and authority ; and neither of 
them were grounded upon true and lasting foun- 
dations. And the rather, for that he had obliged 
all the senators and magistrates, and, in a word, all 
those that had any power in the Commonwealth, 
so firmly to himself, with private benefits, that he 
was feariess of any combination or opposition 
against his designs, till he had openly invaded the 
imperial power. 

Which thing, though he always bare in, hb mind, 
and at the last acted it, yet he did not lay down his 
former person ; but coloured things so, that what 
with the reasonableness of his demands, what with 
his pretences of peace, and what with the mode- 
rate use of hb successes, he turned all the envy of 
the adverse party, and seemed to take up arms 
upon necessity, for his own preservation and safety. 
But the falseness of this pretence manifestly ap- 
peared ; inasmuch as, soon after leaving obtained 
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the regal power, all civil wars beuig appeased, and 
all his rivals and opposites, which m%ht put him 
to any fear, being removed out of the way by the 
stroke of death ; notwithstanding, he never thought 
of resigning the Republic ; no, nor ever iliade any 
show or offer of resigning the ^ne. Which showed 
plainly, that his ambition of being a king was settled 
in him, and remained with him unto hb last breath* 
For he did not lay hold upon occasions as they 
happened, but moulded and formed the occasions 
as himself pleased. 

His chief abilities consisted in martial knowledge ; 
in which he so excelled, that he could not only 
lead an army, but mould an army to his own liking. 
For he was not more skilful in managing affairs^ 
than in winmng of hearts. Neither did he affect 
this by any ordinary discipline ; as by inuring them 
to fulfil all his commands; or by striking a shame 
into them to disobey, or by carrying a severe hand 
over them : but by such a way as did wonderfully 
stir up an alacrity and cheerfulness in them ; and 
did in a sort assure him of the victory aforehand, 
and which did oblige the sdklier to him, more than 
was fit for a free state. Now whereas he was 
versed in all kinds of martial knowledge, and joined 
civil arts with the arts of war ; nothing came so 
suddenly, or so unlooked for upon him, but he 
had a remedy \ for it at hand ; aud ti«AVk\w%H^*^^ ^^ 
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adverse, but that he could pick something for his 
turn and benefit out of it. 

He stood sufficiently upon his state and great- 
ness. For in great battles, he would sit at home 
in the head-quarter, and manage all things by mes- 
sages ; which wrought him a double benefit : First, 
that it secured his person more, and exposed him 
the less to danger : Secondly, that if at any time 
his army was worsted, he could put new spirit into 
them with his own presence, as by the addition of 
fresh forces, and turn the fortune of the day. In the 
conducting of his wars, he would not only follow 
precedents, but he was able to devise and pursue 
new stratagems, according as the accidents and 
occasions required. 

He was constant, and singularly kind and in- 
dulgent in his friendships contracted. Notwith- 
standing, he made choice of such friends, as a 
man might easily see that he chose them to be 
. instruments to his ends, and not obstructions 
to them. And whereas, by nature, and out of 
a firm resolution, he adhered to this principle, — 
not to be eminent amongst great and deserving 
men, but to be chief amongst inferiors and vas- 
sals ; ' he chose only mean and active men, and 
such as to himself might be all in all. And here- 
upon grew that saying, " So let Caesar live, though 
i die;** smd other speeches of that kind. As for the 
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nobility, and those that were his peers, he con- 
tracted friendship with such of them as might be 
useful to him; and admitted none to his cabinet 
council, but those that had their fortunes wholly 
depending upon him. 

He was moderately furnished with' good litera- 
ture, and the arts ; but in such sort as he applied 
his skill therein to civil poKcy. For he was well 
read in history ; and was expert in rhetoric, and 
the art of speaking. And because he attributed 
much to his good stars, he would pretend more 
than an ordinary knowledge in astronomy. As for 
eloquence, and a prompt elocution, that was natural 
to him, and pure. 

He was dissolute, and propense to voluptuous- 
ness and pleasures ; which served well at first for 
a cover to his ambition : for no man would ima- 
gine, that a man so loosely given could harbour 
any ambitious and vast thoughts in his heart Not- 
withstanding, he so governed his pleasures, that 
they were no hindrance, either to his profit, or to 
his business : and they did rather whet, than dull 
the vigour of his mind. He was temperate at 
his meals ; free from iiiceness and curiosity in his 
hists; pleasant and magnificent at public interludes. 

Thus being accomplished, the same thing was 
the means of his downfall at last, which in his 
beginning was a step to his me, \ \s^«a».\s«^ '^^^- 

x'3 
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tation of popularity. For nothing mere popu- 
lar, than to forgive our enemies. Through which, 
either virtue or cunning, he lost his life. 

'r 

Augustus C^ESAR (if ever any mortal man) 
was endued with a greatness of mind undisturbed 
with passions, clear and well ordered ; which is 
evidenced by the high achievements which he 
performed in his early youth. For those persons 
which are of a turbulent nature or appetite, do 
commonly pass their youth in many errors ; and 
about their middle, then and not before, they 
show forth their perfections : but those that are 6t 
a sedate and calm nature, may be ripe for great 
and glorious actions in their youth. And whereas 
the faculties of the mind, no less than the parts and 
members of the body, do consist and flourish in a 
good temper of health, and beauty, and strength ; 
so he was, in the strength of the mind, inferior to 
his uncle Julius ; but in the health and beauty of 
the mind, superior. For Julius being of an un* 
quiet and uncomposed spirit ; (as those who are 
troubled with the falling-sickness for the most part 
are), notwithstanding he carried on his own ends 
with much moderation and discretion, yet he did 
not order his ends well ; propounding to himself 
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vast and high designs, ahoVe the reach of a mortal 
man. But Augustus, as a man soher, and mmdfat 
of his mortality, seemed to propound no other 
ends to himself, than such as were ovderty and 
well weighed, and governed hy reason^ For, first 
he was desirous indeed to have the rule and prin- 
cipality in his hands ; then he sought to appear 
worthy of that power which he should acquire : 
next, to enjoy an high place, he accounted but a 
transitory thing : lastly, he endeavoured- to do such 
actions as might continue his memory, and leave 
an impression of his good government to after ages. 
And therefore, in the beginning of his age, he af- 
fected power ; m the middle of his age, honour 
and dignity ; in the decline of his years, ease and 
pleasure ; and in the end of his life, he was wholly 
bent to memory and posterity. 

1. A KING is a mortal god on earth, unto whom 
the living God hath lent his own name as a great 
honour ; but withal told him, he should die like a 
man, lest he should be proud, and flatter himself 
that God hath with his name imparted unto him 
his nature also. 

2. Of all kind of men, God is the least beholden 
unto them ; for he doth most for them, and they 
do ordinarily least for him. 
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3. A kiDg that would Dot feel his crown too heftvy 
for him, must wear it every day; but if he think it 
too light, he knoweth not of what metal it is made. 

4L He must make religion the rule of government, 
and not to balance the scale ; for he that casteth in 
religion only to make the scales even, his own 
weight is contained in those characters : '' Mene, 
meme, tekelj upharsin;" *' He is found too light, 
his kingdom shall be taken from him/' 

5. And that king that holds not religion the best 
reason of state, is void of all piety and justice, the 
supporters of a king. 

6* He must be able to give counsel himself, but 
not rely thereupon ; for though happy events jus- 
tify their counsels, yet it is better that the evil 
event of good advice be rather imputed to a sub- 
ject than a sovereign. 

7. He is the fountain of honour, which should not 
run with a waste pipe, lest the courtiers sell the 
water ; and then, as papists say of their holy welb, 
it loses the virtue. 

8. He is the life of the law, not only as he is '' a 
speaking law" himself, but because he animateth 
the dead letter, making it active towards all his 
subjects '' by rewards and punishments." 

9. A wise king must do less in altering his laws 
than he may ; for new government is ever danger- 
ou$. It being true in the body politic, as in the 

corporal^ that " every sudden cWn^e v^ ^'M!i^«w«i';' 
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and though it he for the better, yet it is not with- 
out a feUrful apprehension ; for he that chfingeth the 
fundamental laws of a kingdom, thinketh there is 
no good title to a crown but bj conquest. 

10. A king that setteth to sale seats of justice^ 
oppresseth the people ; for he teacheth his judges 
to aiell justice ; and *' justice purchased by a bribe 
will be sold for a bribe.'' 

11. Bounty and magnfficence are Tirtues Tery 
regal, but a prodigal king is nearer a tyrant than a 
parsimonious ; for store at home draweth not hb 
contemplations abroad : but want supplieth itself 
of what is neiit, and many times the next way : a 
king herein must be wise, and know what he nay 
justly do. 

12. That king which is not feared, is not loved ; 
and he that is well seen in his craft„ must as well 
study to' be feared as loved ; yet not loved for fear, > 
but feared for love. 

13. Therefore, as he must always resemble him 
whose great name he beareth, and that as in mani- 
festing the sweet influence of his mercy on the se- 
vere stroke of his justice sometimes, so in this 
not to suffer a man of death to live ; for besides 
that the land doth moum^ the restraint of justice 
towards sin doth more retard the affection of love 
than the extent of mercy doth inflame it: and sure 
where love is [ill] bestowed, fear is <yjLiti& \a%1« 
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14. His greatest enemies are, his flatterers ; for 
though they ever speak on his side, yet their words 
still make against him. 

15. The love which a king oweth to a weal 
public, should not be restrained to any ope parti- 
cular ; yet that hb more special favour do reflect 
upon some worthy ones, is somewhat necessary^ 
because there are few of that capacity. 

16. He must have a special care of five things, 
if he would not have hb crown to l>e but to him 
if^lix felicitas : ** an unhappy felicity." 

First, that *' pretended sanctity" be not m the 
church ; for that is ** a two fold iniquity." 

Secondly, that ** unprofitable equity" sit not in 
the chancery ; for that is ** absurd pity." 

Thirdly, that ** profitable iniquity" keep not 
the exchequer ; for *' that b cruel robbery." 

Fourthly, that '' an incautious mind though faith- 
ful be not his general ; for that will bring but '' re- 
pentance when too late." 

Fifthly, that '' an affected prudence" be not hb 
secretary ; for that is ** a snake in the grass." 

To conclude : as he is of the greatest power, ap 
he b subject to the greatest cares, made the ser- 
vant of his people, or else he were without a calling 
at all. 

He then that honoureth him not, b next an athe- 
ist, wanting the fear of God in his heart. 
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X 

^9ott ^ote» tot <EtUiiI ecni^tt^atltm* 

1. xO deceive men's expectations generally, 
with cautel, argueth a staid mind, and unexpected 
constancy : namely, in matters of fear, anger, sad- 
den joy or grief, and all things which may affect 
or alter the mind in puhlic or sudden accidents, 
or such like. 

2. It is necessary to use a stedfast countenance, 
not wavering with action, as in moving the head 
or hand too much; which showeth a fiintastical, 
light and fickle operation of the spirit, and conse- 
quently light mind as gesture : only it is sufficient, 
with leisure, to use a modest action in either. 

3. In all kinds of speech, either pleasant, grave, 
severe, or ordinary, it is convenient to speak lei^ 
surely, and rather drawin^y, than hastily ; because 
hasty speech confounds the memory, and often- 
times, besides unseemliness, drives a man either to 
a non-plus o^ unseemly stammering, harping upon 
that which should follow; whereas a slow speech 
confirmeth the memory, addeth a conceit of wis- 
dom to the hearers, besides a seemliness of speech 
and countenance. 

4. To desire in discourse to hold all arguments, 
is ridiculous, wanting true judgment; for in all 
things do man can be exquisite. 
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5, 6. To have common places to discourse, and 
to want variety, is J[>oth tedious to the hearers, and 
shows a shallowness of conceit; therefore it is 
good to vary, and suit speeches with the present 
occasions ; and to have a moderation in all our 
speeches, especially in jesting of rehgion, state, 
great persons, weighty and important business, po- 
verty, or any thing deserving pity. 

7. A long-continued speech, without a good 
speech of interlocution, showeth slowness : and a 
good reply, without a good set speech, showeth 
shallowness and weakness. 

8. To use many circumstances, ere you come to 
the matter, is wearisome ; and to use none at all, is 
but blunt. 

0. Bashfiilness is a great hindrance to a nutn, 
both in uttering his opinion, and understanding 
what is propounded unto him: wherefore it is 
good to press himself forward with discretion, both 
in speech, and company of the better sort. 

Usus promptos facit. 
^* Practice makes men ready." 
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IJOLLECTED FBOM THB WRITINGS OF SIR 
FRANCIS BACON, LORD VERULAM, VISCOUNT 
ST. ALBANS. 

1. A GAMESTER, the greater master he is in his 
art, the worse man he is* 

2. Much bending breaks the bow; much un- 
bending, the mind. 

3. He conquers twice, who upon victory over, 
comes himself. 

4. If vices were upon the whole matter profitable, 
the virtuous man would be the sinner. 

5. He sleeps well, who feels not that he sleeps ill. 

6. To deliberate about useful things, is the safest 
delay. 

7. The flood of grief decreaseth, when it can 
swell no higher. 

8. Pain makes eveq the innocent man a liar. 

9. In desire, swiftness itself is delay. 

10. The smallest hair casts a shadow. 

11. He that has lost his &ith, what has he left to 
live on? 

12. A beautiful face is a silent commendation. 

13. Fortune makes him a fool whom she makes 
her darling. 

14. Fortune is not content to do a man but one 
ill turn. 



1 
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15. The fortune whieh nobody sees, makes a 
man happy and unenvied. . 

16-. O ! what a miserable thing it i» to be hurt 
by such a one of whom it is in vain to compUiin. 

17. A man dies as often as he loses his friends. 

18. The tears of an heir are laughter under a 
Tizard. 

19. Nothing is pleasant, to which variety does 
not give a relish* 

20. He may bear envy, who is either courageous 
or happy. 

21. None but a virtuous man can hope well in ill 
circumstances. 

22. In taking revenge, the very haste we make is 
criminal. 

23. When men are in calamity, if we do but 
laugh we offend. 

24. He accuseth Neptune unjustly, who makes 
shipwreck a second time. 

25. He that injures one, threatens an hundred. 

26. All delay is ungrateful, but we are nojt wise 
without it. 

27. Happy he who dies ere he calls for deatili tp 
tak« him .way. 

28. An ill man is always ill; but he b then worst 
of all, when he pretends to be a saint. 

20. Lock and key will scarce keep that secure, 
which pleases every body. 
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30. They think iU, who think of living always. 

31. That sick man does ill for himselfynvho makes 
his physician his heir. 

32. He of whom many are afraid, ought himself 
to fear many. 

33. No fortune is bo good, but it bates an ade. 

34. It is part of the gift, if you deny genteelly 
what is asked of you. 

35. The coward calls himself a wary man ; and 
the miser says he Is frugal. 

36. O life t an age to him that is in misery ; and 
to him thai is happy, a moment 

37. It is a strange desire which men have, to seek 
power, and lose liberty. 

88. Children increase the cares of life ; but they 
mitigate the remembrance of death. 

39. Round dealing is the honour of man's na« 
ture ; and a mixture pf ftlsehood is like allay in 
gold and silver, which may make the metal. work 
the better; but it embasetbit. 

40. Death openeth the gate to good fame, and 
extinguidheth enVy. 

41. Schism in the spiritual body of the churchy 
is a greater scandal than a corruption in mamiers: 
as, in the natural body, a wound or solution of con* 
tinuity is worse than a corrupt humour. 

42. Revenge Is a kind of wild justice, which the 
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more a man's nature runs to, the more ought law to 
weed it out. 

43. He that studieth revenge, keepeth bis own 
wounds green. 

44. Revengeful persons live and die like witches : 
their life is mischievous, aiid their end is nnfoitu- 
nate. 

45. It is an high speech of Seneca, after the man- 
ner of the Stoics, that the good things which be- 
long to prosperity, are to be wished ; but the good 
things which belong to adversity, are to be admited. 

46. He that cannot see well, let him go softly. 

47. If a man be thought secret, it inviteth dis- 
covery ; as the more close air sucketh in the more 
open. 

48. Keep your authority wholly from your chil- 
dren, not so your purse. 

48. Men of noble birth are noted to be envious 
towards new men when they rise : for the distance 
is altered ; and it is like a deceit of the eye, that 
when others come on, they think themselves go back. 

50. That envy is most malignant which is like 
Cain's, who envied his brother because his sacrifice 
was better accepted, when there was nobody but 
God to look on. 

51. The lovers of great place are impatient of 
privateness, even in age, which requires the sha- 
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dow : like oM townsmen, that will be still sitting at 
their street door, though there they offer age to 
scorn. 

52. In eyil» the best condition is, not to will: the 
next, not to can. 

53. In great place, ask counsel of both times : 
of the ancient time, what is best ; and of the latter 
time, what is fittest. 

54. As in nature things move mor^ violently to 
a^tir place, and calmly in their place: so virtue in 

ambition is violent ; in authority, settied and calm. 

55. Boldness in civil business is like pronuncia- 
ti<^ in the orator of Demosthenes ; the first, second, 
and third thing. 

56. Boldness is blind : wherefore it is ill in coun- 
sel, but good in execution. For in counsel it is 
good to see dangers ; in execution, not to see them, 
except they be very great. 

57. Without good-nature, man i^ but a better 
kind of vermin. 

58. God never wrought miracle to convince 
atheism, because his ordinary works convince it 

59. The great atheists indeed are hypocrites, 
who are always handling holy things, but without 
feeling ; so as they must needs be cauterized in the 
end. 

60. The master of superstition is the people. 
And in all superstition, wise men follow fools« 



^ 
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61. In remoring superstitions, care'^hoald be 
had, that, as it fareth in ill purgings, the good be 
not taken away with the bad : which commonly is 
done when the people is the physician. 

61 . He that goeth into a country before h^ hatb 
some entrance into the language, goeth to school, 
and not to travel. 

62. It is a miserable state of mind, and yet it is 
commonly th,e case of kings, to have few things to 
desire, and many things to fear. 

63. Depression of the nobility may make a king 
more absolute, but less safe. 

64. All precepts concerning kings are, in effi^t, 
comprehended in these remembrances : remember 
thou art a man ; remember thou art (Qod's vice- 
gerent ; the one bridleth their power, and the other 
their will. 

65. Things will have their first or second agita* 
tion : if they be not tossed upon the arguments of 
counsel, they will be tossed upon the waves of for- 
tune. 

66. The true composition of a counsellor is, ra- 
ther to be skilled in his master^s business than bis 
nature ; for then he is like to advise him, tod not 
to feed his humour. 

67. Private opinion is more free, but opinion 
before others is more reverend. 
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68. Fortune is like a market, where many times 
if you stay a little the price will fall. 

69. Fortune sbmetimes tnnieth the handle of the 
bottle, which is easy to be taken hold of ; and after- 
wards the belly, which is hard to grasp. 

70. Generally it is good to commit the beginning 
of all great actions to Argus with an hundred eyes'; 
and the ends of them to Briareus with an hundred 
hands ; first to watch; and then to speed. 

71. There is great difference betwixt a cunning 
man and a wise man. There be that can pack the 
cards, who yet cannot play well ; they are good in 
cayasses and factions, and yet otherwise mean men. 

72. Extreme self-lovers will set m man's house on 
fire, though it were but to roast their eggs. 

73. New things, like strangers, are more admired, 
and less favoured. 

74. It were good that men, in their innovations^ 
would follow the example of time itself, which in- 
deed innovateth greatly, but quietly, and by de- 
grees scai^ce to be perceived. 

76. They that reverence too much old time, arc 
but a scorn to the new. 

76. The Spaniards and Spartans have been no- 
ted to be of small dispatch. Mi venga la muerte 
de Spagna. ** Let my death come from Spain, for 
then it will be sure to be long in coming/' 

Y3 
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77. You had better take for business a map some- 
what absurd, than oTer-formal. 

78. Those who want friends to whom to <^n 
thdr griefs, are cannibals of their own hearts. 

79. Number itself importeth not much in armies, 
where the people are of weak courage ; for, as 
Virgil says, it never troubles a wolf how many the 
sheep be. 

80. Let states that aim at greatness, take heed 
how their nobility and gentry multiply too fieist. In 
coppice woods, if you leave your staddles top, tluck, 
you shall never have clean underwood, but shrubs 
and bushes. 

. 81. A civil war is like the heat of a fever; but 
a foreign war is like the heat 'of exercise, and 
serveth to keep the body in health. 

82. Suspicions among thoughts, are like bats 
among birds ; they ever fly by twilight. 

83. Base natures, if they find themselves once 
suspected, will never be true. 

84. Men ought to find the difference between 
saltness and bitterness. Certainly he that hath a 
satirical vein, as he maketh others afraid of his wit, 
;io he had need be afraid of others' memory. 

85. Discretion in speech ismore than eloquence. 

86. Men seem neither well to understand their 
riches nor their strength : of the former they be- 
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lieve greater thugs than they should, and of the 
latter much less. And from hence certain fatal 
pillars have hounded the progress of learning. 

87. Riches are the haggage of virtue ; they can- 
not he spared, nor left behind, but they hinder the 
march. 

88. Great riches have sold more men than ever 
they have bought out. 

89. Riches have wings, and sometimes they fly 
away of themselves, and sometimes they must be 
set flying to bring in more. 

90. He that defers his charity until he is dead, is, 
if arman weighs it rightly, rather liberal of another 
man's, than of his own. 

91. Ambition is like choler ; if it can move, it 
makes men active; if it be stopped, it becomes 
adust, and makes men melancholy. 

92. To take a soldier without ambition, is to pull 
off his spurs. 

93. Some ambitious men seem as skreens to 
princes in matters of danger and envy. For no 
man will take such parts, except he be like the 
blinded dove, that mounts and mounts, because he 
cannot see about him. 

- 94. Princes and states should choose such mi- 
nisters as are more sensible of duty than of rising ; 
and should discern a busy nature from a willing 
mind. 
M. A man's nature runs eitbex \o YkfttX*^ ^"t -v^sAa 
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therefore let him seasonably water the one, and 
destroy the other. 

96. If a man look sharply and attentively, he shall 
see fortune ; for though she be blind, she is not in- 
visible. 

97. Usury bringetb the treasure of a realm or 
state into few hands : for the usurer being at cer- 
tainties, and others at uncertainties ; at the end of 
the game, most of the money will be in the box. 

98. Virtue is best in a body that hath rather di^ 
nity of presence, than beauty of aspect. The 
beautiful prove accomplished, but not of great 
spirit ; and study, for the most part, rather bdm- 
viour than virtue. 

99. The best part of beauty is that which a pic^ 
ture cannot express. 

100. He who builds a fair house upon an ill seal^ 
commits himself to prison. 

101. If you will work on any man, you must 
either know his nature and fashions, and so lead 
him ; or hb ends, and so persuade him ; or his 
weaknesses and disadvantages, and so awe him ; 
or those that have interest in him, and so govern 
him. 

102. Costly followers, among whom we may 
reckon those who are importunate in suits, are not 
to be liked ; lest while a man maketh his train Ion- 
ger, be make his wings shorter. 

103, Fame is like a mer^ Vh^iW^M^VS^ \kv ^^m»%^ 
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light and swollen^ and drowns things weighty and 
solid. 

.104. Seneca saith weO, that anger is like ruin, 
which breaks itself oppn that it ihlls on. 

105. Excusations^ cessions, modesty itself, well 
governed^ are bat arts of ostentation. 

106. High treason is not in ice ; that when the 
body meltethy the impression should go away. 

107. The best goTemments are always subject to 
be tike the fairest crystals, wherein every icicle or 
grain is seen^whichiaafoaler stone is never perceived. 

108. Hollow church papists are like the roots of 
nettles, which themselves sting not ; but yet they 
bear all the stinging leaves. 
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Search for, and practice Troth. 

In deliberating, the pokit to be considered is, 
what is Good, and what is Evil; and of Good 
what is greater ; and of Evil what is less. 

So that the persuader's labour, is to make things 
appear Good or Evil, and that in a higher or lower 
degree ; which as it may be performed by true and 
solid reasons, so it may be represented also by s^p- 
pearances, generalities, and circum'stauc«A« ^Vas^ 
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are of such force, at to sway the ordinary judg- 
ment either of a weak man, or of a wise man, not 
fiilly and considerately attending and pondering the 
matter. Besides their power to alter the nature of 
the subject in appearance, and so to lead to error, 
they are of no less use to quicken and strengthen 
the opinions and persuasions which are true : for 
reasons plainly delivered, and always a^ter one man- 
ner, especially with fine and fastidious minds, enter 
but heavily and dully ; whereas if they be varied, 
and have more life and vigour put into them by 
these forms and insinuations, they cause a stronger 
apprehension, and many times suddenly win the 
mind to a resolution. Lastly, to make a true and 
safe judgment, nothing can be of greater use and 
defence to the mind, than the discovering and con^ 
futing of these appearances, showing in what cases 
they hold, and in what they deceive ; which as it 
cannot be done, but out of a very universal know- 
ledge of the nature of things ; yet being performed, 
it so cleareth man's judgment and election, that he 
is the less apt to slide into any error. 
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Table of the Heads» or Sections^ on the Appearances 

of Good and EM, with their Degrees^ as Places 

of Persuasion and Dissuasion, &c, &c. 

pigt- 

1. SINCE all parties, or sects, challenge the 

pre-eminence of the first place to themselves; 
that to which all the rest with one consent give 
the second place, seems to he better than the 
others. For every one seems to take the first 
place out of zeal to himself: but to give the 
second where it is really due, 255 

2. TJmt kind is altogether best, whose excel' 
lence, or pre-eminence is best, 256 

3. That which hath a relation to Truth, is 
greater than that which refers to Opinion. But 
the measure, and trial of that which belongs to 
Opinion, is this: —It is that which a man would 
not do, if he thought it would not be known. 257 

4. JTiat which keeps a matter safe and en- 
tire, is good ; but what is destitute and unpro- 
vided of retreat, is bad. For whereas all ability 
of acting is good ; not to be able to withdraw 
oneself, is a kind of impotency. 259 

5. That which consists of more parts, and 
thoH divisible, is greater, and more One, than 
what is made up of fewer ; for all things when 
they are looked upon piece-meal, seem greater : 
also when a plurality of parts makes a sHow of 

z 
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Pife 

a hulk considerable. Which a plurality of parts 
effects more strongly, if they be in no certain 
order; for it then resembles an iniinityy and 
hinders the comprehending of them. 261 

6. That, whose privation (^or the want of. 
whkh) is Good, is in itself Evil : that, whose 
privation (ot the want whereof ) is an Evil, is 

in itself Good. 206 

7. What is near to Good, is Good ; what is 

at distance from Good, is Evil. 2^7 

8. That which a man hath procured by his 
own default, is a greater mischief (or Evil) : 
that which is laid on him by others, is a lesser 
Evil, 27Q 

9. That which is gotten by our own pains 
and industry, is a greater Good : that which 
comes by another man's courtesy ^ or the indul- 
gence of Fortune, is a lesser Good. 273 

10. The degree of privation seems greater 
than the degree of diminution : and again, the 
degree of inception (or beginning) seems 
greater than the degree of increase, > 27G 

11. That which men commend and celebrate ^ 
is Good ; that which they dispraise and repre- 
hend, is Evil. 379 

12. That which draws commendation even 
from enemies, is a great Good ; but that which 

is reprehended even by /riendls, is a great Evil. "280 
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SECTION I. 

** Since all parties, or seots, challenge the pre- 
eminence of the jfSr^f place to themselves ; that, 
to which all the rest with one consent give the 
wecond place^ seems to he better than the others. 
For every one seems to take the^r«f place out 
of eeal to himself> but to give the second where 

I it b really due." 

^0 Cicero went about to prove the sect of Aca- 
dendcSy which suspended all asstveration, to be the 
best, ** For (saith he) ask a Stoic, which Philoso- 
phy is true, he will prefer his own : then ask him, 
which approacheth (next) the truths he will confess^ 
the Academics. So deal with the Epicure, that 
will scarce endure the Stoic to be in sight of him ; 
so soon as he hath placed himself^ he will place the 
Academics next him.** 

S09 if a prince toojt divers competitors to a place, 
and examined them severally, whom next them- 
selves they would chiefly commend ; it were like 
the ablest man should have the most second voices. 

The fallacy of this appearance happeneth often 
in respect of Ewoy ; for men are accustomed, after 
themselves, and their own fashion, to incline uHto 
them which are. softest, and are least in their way, 
in despite and derogation of thfisa lVaX\tf:2s^^'«3c& 
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hardest to it. So that this appearance of meliority 
and pre-eminence is a sign of enervation and weak* 
ness. 

SECTION 2. 

" That kind is altogether best, whose excellence 
or pre-eminence is hest" 

Appertaining to this are the forms: '*Let 
us not wander in generalities ; let us compare par- 
ticular with particular,** &c. This appearance^ 
though it seem of strength^ and rather logical than 
rhetorical, yet is very often a fallacy. 

Sometimes, because some things are in kind very 
dangerous ; which, if they escape, prove excellent ; so 
that the kind is inferior, because it is so subject to 
peril: but that which is excellent, being proved,, is 
superior. As the blossom of March, and the 
blossom of May, whereof the French verse goeth : 

" Burgetm de Mars, et^atu de Paris, * 
Si un eschape, bien vaut dix." 

So that the blossom of May is generally better than 
the blossom of March; and yet the best blossom 
of March is better than the best blossom of Mtgf. 
Sometimes, because the nature of some kinds is 
to be more equal, and more indifferent, and not to 

* The buds of March are like Paris chiidren-4f ont 
eacapes it is worth ten others. 
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have very distant dejoprees : as hath been tiOted m 
the warmer climates, the people are general^ more 
wise; but in the northern climate, particular wits 
are greater. So in mapy armies, if the matter 
should be tried by duel between two champions^ the 
^ctory should go on the one side ; and yet, if it 
were tried by the gross, it would go on the other 
side. For excellencies go as it wete by chance ; but 
kind$ go by a more ctrtam nature^ as by discipline 
in war. 

Lastfy, many kinds have mnch rrfuse, which 
countervail that which they have excellent \ and 
therefore generally nutal is more precious than 
si4nu: and yet a diamond is more precious than 
gold« 



SECnoN 9. 



.#■ 



** That which hath relation to truth, is greater 
than that which refers to Opinion* But the mea- 
sure and trial of that which belongs to Opinion, 
is this : It is that which a man would not do, if 
he thought it would not be known." 

^O the Epicures say to the Stoics* Felicity phced 
in Firtuct that it is Hke the felicity of a player^ 
who, if he were left by his auditors^ and their ap* 
plauu, would straight be out of heart and counte- 
nance ; and therefore they call Ftrlne, 6o'MUDfti iWok- 
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trale ; that is^ ** a stage good.*' But of Riches the 
foet saith : 

*^ Me people hiss ahroadf 
But I mtfe^ applaad." 

And of Pleasure, ^ 

<< Your welcome joys wUkim let stifled lie ; 
But counterfeit abroad^ a mode^tyM 

ThR fallacy of this appearance is somewhat sub- 
tile, though the answer to the example be ready : 
for Virtue is not chosen propter aurem popularem, 
for the applause of the people ; but contrariwise, 
Maxtm^ omnium teipsum reverere, a man ought to 
stand most in awe of himself; so that a virtuous man 
will be virtuous in private, and not in public only : 
though perchance it will be more strong by glory 
and/ame ; as an heat, which is doubled by reflection. 
But that denieth the supposition, it doth not repre- 
hend the fallacy, whereof the reprehension is a 
law, that Virtue (such as is joined with labour and 
conflict) would not be chosen, but for Fame and 
Opinion : yet it foUoweth not, that the chirf motive 
of the election should not be real, and for itself: 
for Fame may be only the impelling or urging 
cause, and not the constituting, or efficient cause. 
As if there were two horses, and the one would do 
better without the spur than the other: but again, 
the other with the spur would far exceed the doing 
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of the former, giving him the spur also ; yet the 
latter will be judged to be the better horse r and 
the form as to say, '* Tush, the life of this horse is 
but in the spur," will not serve as to a wise judg- 
ment : for, since \he ordinary instrununt of horse- 
manship is the spur, and that it is no matter of tm- 
pediment or burthen, the horse is not to be accounted 
the less of, which will not do well without the spur ; 
but the other is to be reckoned rather a delieacy, 
than a virtue. So Glory and Honour are the spurs 
to Virtue : and although Virtue would languish 
withfmt them, yet since they be always at hand to 
attend Virtue, Virtue is not said to be the less cho- 
sen /or itself, because it needeth the spur of Fame 
and Reputation. And therefore that position, 
** That the mark of a thing chosen for opinion, and 
not for truth sake, is this. That one would not do it, 
if he thought it would not be known,^' is determined. 

SECTION 4. 

**. That which keeps a matter safe and entire, it 
good: but what is destitute and unprovided of 
a retreat, is bad. For, whereas all ability of act- 
ing is good ; not to be able to withdraw oneself, 
is a kind of impotency/' 

Hereof JEsop framed the fable of the two 
Fr<?g'« that consulted togethei m V\i^<vn\^^1 dr^u^x.^ 
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(when maoy pLuhes that the j had repaired to were 
dry) what was to be done : aind the one proposed to 
go down into a deep well, because it was likelj the 
water would not fail there; but the of Aer answered, 
** Yea, hut if it dofaU, how shall we get up agaiu V* 
And the reason is, that human actions are so amecr- 
tain, and subject to perils, as to make that seem the 
best course, which hath most passages out of it« Ap* 
pertaining to this persuasion, ih^ forms are, ** You 
shall engage yourself:^' on the other side, ** Take 
what lot you will;" or, you shall keep the matter in 
your own hand. The result of it b, that exofipm" 
ing and resolving in all actions is necessary. For, 
as he saith well, ** Not to resolve is to resolve ;** so 
many times it breeds as many necessities, and en- 
gageth as far, in some other sort, as to resolve. 
Thus it is but the covetous man's dbease translated 
in effect ; for the covetous man will enjoy nothir^, 
because he will have his full store, and possibility 
to enjoy the more: and for this reason, a man would 
then execute nothing, in order that he might be still 
indifferent, and at liberty to execute any thing. But 
then, necessity, and this once having cast the dice,, 
hath many times an advantage ; because it awaketh 
the powers of the mind, and strengtheneth endea- 
vour, which are able to deal with any others, and 
master them upon necessity. 
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SECTION 5. 

'* That which consists of m^re parts, and those 
diviiible, is greater, and tnare One, than what it 
made up of/etoef*: for ail things, when they are 
looked upon piece-meal, seem greater ; whence 
also a plurality of parts makes show of a bulk 
considerable. Which a plurality of parts effects 
more strongly, if they be in no certain order; 
for it then resembles an infinity, and hinders the 
comprehending of them." 

1. HIS appearance seemeth palpable ; for though it 
is not plurality of parts, without majority of parts, 
that maketh the total greater ; yet nevertheless, it 
often carries the mind away ; yea, it deceiveth the 
senH ; as it seemeth ta the eye a shorter distance of 
wi^, if it be all dead and continued, than if it have 
trees, or huUdings, or any other marks, whereby the 
eye may divide it. So when a gi^eat monied man 
hath divided his chtsts, and coins, and bags, he 
seemeth to himself richer than he was. And there- 
fore the way to amplify any thing, is to break it in 
uveral parts, and to examine it according to several 
circumstances. And thb maketlrthe greater show 
if it be done without order; for confusion maketh 
things muster more. And besides, wVviX vk ^nX^^hi.^ 
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by order and divitian, doth demonstrate that no- 
thing is left out or omitted; but all is there : where- 
as, if it be without order, both the mind cofnpre- 
kendeth less that which is set down, and besides it 
leaveth a suspicion, as if mere might be said than 
is expressed, * 

This appearance deceiveth, if the mind of him 
that is to be persuaded, do of itself overconceive, 
or prefudge of the greatness of any thing ; for then 
the breaking of it will make it seem Uss, because 
it makes it to appear more according to the truth. 
And therefore, if a man be in sickness or pain, the 
time will seem longer without a clock, or hour-glass, 
than with it : for the mind doth value epery moment ; 
and then the hour doth rather sum up the moments 
than divide the dai/. ^ in 9l dead plain ihe w€^ 
seemeth the longer, because the i^e hath pre-con^ 
ceived it shorter, than the truth : and the correc- 
tion of that maketh it seem /oitg^er than the truth*. 
Therefore, if any man have an over-great opinion 
of any thing, and if another think, by breaking 
it into several considerations, he shall make it seem 
greater to him, then he will be deceived* And 
therefore, in such cases, it is not best to divide, 
but to extol the entire still tit general. 

Another case, wherein this appearance deceiveth, 
ia^' when the matter broken, or divided, is not conqfrc" 
imded by the sense, or understood at once in respect 
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of the distracting or scattering of it ; as being fit- 
tire, and not divided, it would be comprehended. An 
hundred pounds in heapk of five pounds will show 
more than in one gross heap : so as the heaps be all 
upon one table to be seen at once ; otherwise not. 
As flowers also, growing scattered in divers beds, will 
show more than if they did grow in one bed : pro- 
vided all those beds be within a plot^ that they be 
under view at once ; otherwise not. And therefore 
men whose living lieth together in on^ shire, are 
commonly counted greater-landed, than those 
whose livings are dispersed, though it be more ; be- 
cause of the simultaneous notice and comprehension. 
A third case, wherein this appearance deceiveth, 
which is not so properly a case or conclusion, as . 
it is a false appearance, being in effect, as near as 
possible, the exact appearance of the thing itself, is, 
" That every composition seems to partake of a 
certain want:'' because, if one thing would serve 
the turn, it were ever best ; but it is the defect and 
imperfection of things that hath brought in that 
help to piece them up: as it is said, Luke x. 41, 
42. '^ Martha, Martha, thou art troubled about 
many things ; one thing is sufficient/' So likewise 
hereupon JEsop framed the fable of the Fox and 
the Cat: wherein the Fox bragged, what a number 
of shifts and devices he had, to get from the hcunds ; 
and the Cat said, he had but <mft»yi\!^0cL^w8a^\a tXvii^ 
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a tree; which in fact was better worth than all 
the rest ; whereof the prm>erb grew^ 

*' Refnard the hounds to 'scape had shifts not small ; 
Grimalkin only one^ as good as all." 

And in the moral of this fable, it comes likewise 
to pasSy " That a good sure friend i$ a better kelp 
at a pinch, than ail the stratagems and policies of 
man's oum wit," Thus it fklleth out to be a common 
error in negotiating; wherein men have many 
reasons to induce or persuade, so they strive com- 
monly to utter, and use them all at once, which 
weakeneth them. For it argueth, as was said, a 
neediness in each of the reasons by itself, as if one 
did not trust to ani/ of them, but fled ^m one to 
another, helping himself only with that, 

'^ And what helpM not al&ne before, 

Doth help full well, when join'd with more,** 

Indeed, in a set speech in an assembly, it is expect- 
ed a man should use all his reasons in the case he 
handleth : but in private persuasions it is always a 
great error, 

A fourtii case, wherein this appearance may be 

understood, is in the acknowledged strength of 

an united power ; according to the tale of the 

/FRENCH King, who, w\ieii VVi^ EwiiciroY't Am- 
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bassador had recited his master^s style at large, 
which consisteth of many countties, and dominions, 
the FRENCH King willed his Chancellor, or 
other Minister, to repeat over FRANCE as many 
times as the other had recited the several domi- 
nions; intending that it was equivalent with them all, 
and more compacted and united. 

There is also appertaining to this appearance an- 
other point, why breaking of a thing doth help it ; 
not by way of adding a show of magnitude unto 
it, but a note of excellency and rarity : whereof 
the forms are, ^' Where you shall find such a con- 
currence ? Great, but not complete :" for it seems 
a less work of Nature or Fortune, to make any 
thing in his kind greater than ordinary, than to 
make a strange composition. Yet, if it be nar- 
rowly considered, this appearance will be denied, 
or encountered, by imputing to all excellencies 
in compositions a kind of poverty, or (at least) a 
risk, or jeopardy : for from . that which is excel- 
lent in greatness, somewhat may be taken, or there 
may be a decay, and yet sufficientltf left ; but from 
that which hath his price because complete in the 
aggregate, if you take away any thing, or any part 
i\o fail, all is disgraced* 
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SECTION 6. 

** That whose prhratioB (^r the want of wliidi) 
is Good, is in itself EvU: that whose pmation 
{or the want whereof) is an Evil, is in itself ChodJ* 

A HE phrases to make it conceiTed, that that was 
Evil, which b changed for the better^ are, '' He 
thai i$ in Hell, thinks there is no Heaven" *^ Aconu 
were goad, till bread wdsfomd, &cJ' And on the 
other side, the farms to make it conceived, that 
that was goad, which was changed for the worse, 
are ; that we understand the goodness of things 
more by wanting, than enjoying them. ** Bona tt 
terga formosissima :" i. e. " Good things never 
appear in their full beauty, till they turn their back 
and be going away, &c." 

The argument against this appearance is. That the 
Oood or Evil which is removed, may be esteemed 
Good or Evil, comparatively ; and not positively, or 
simply. So that, if the privation be good, it fol- 
lows not, that the former condition was evil, but 
less good: for thei flower or blossom is a positive 
Oood ; although the remove of it, to give place to 
the fruit, be a comparative Good. So in the tale 
of AUsop, when the old fainting man in the heat of 
the day cast down his burtlieu^ wvd called for Death ; 
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and when Death came to know his will with him, 
said, ** It was for nothing, but to help him up with 
his burthen again ;*' it doth not follow, that because 
Ikathy which was the /irtvaf ton of the burthen, was 
ill, therefore the burthen was good. And in this 
part the ordinary form of a necessary Evil aptly 
confutes this appearance-, for the privation of 
a necessary Evil is Evil ; and y^t that doth not 
convert the nature of the necessary Evil, but it is 
Evil. 

Again^ it cometh sometimes to pass, that there 
is an equality in the change of privation, and (as it 
were) a Dilemma honi, of the Good ; or, Dilemma 
mali, of the Evil; so that the corruption of one 
Goody is a generation of the other. 

'^ Both chanc€9 the same equal parent have :*' 

And contrarily, the remedy of the one Evil, is 
the occasion and commencement of another ; as in 
Scylla and Charybdis. 

SECTION 7. 

*' What is near to Good, is Good: What is at di»- 
tance from Good, is Evil," 

»3UCH is the nature of things, that things contrary, 
and distant in nature and quality ; and also severed 
and disfained in place \ 9xA XVkVDL%% Vkt^^s^^^'^^'^ 
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senting in quality, are placed, and (as it were) 
quartered together: for partly, in regard of the 
nature, to ^ead, multipfy, and infect in simili- 
tude ; and partly, in regard of the nature, to break, 
expel, and alter that which is disagreeable and con- 
trary, most things do either associate, and draw 
near to themselves the like, or (at least) assimilate 
to themselres that which approacheth near them, 
and do also drive away, chase, and exterminate their 
contraries. And that b the reason commonly 
urged, why the middle region of the air should 
be coldest; because the Sun and Stars are either 
hot by direct beams, or by reJlectUm. The direct 
beams heat the upper region ; the reflected beams 
from the Earth and Sefl«, heat the Awer region. 
That which is in the middest, being further di3tant 
in ji/ac« from these /tro regions of Aeo^, is most 
distant in nature, that is coldest, for which reason 
they term cold, or Aof, repulsive qualities, that is, 
environing by contraries: which was pleasantly 
taken hold of by him, who said, that an honest 
man in these days must needs, be more honest 
than in ages heretofore; because the shutting 
of him in the midst of contraries must needs 
make the honester stronger, and more compact in 
itself. 

The confuting of this appearance is therefore : 
First, many things of amplitude Ssi tVn^k kind do 
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(as it were) engross to themselves all, and leave 
that which is next them, most destitute. As the 
shoots, or under-woods, that grow near a great and 
spread tree, are the most pined and shrubby wood 
of the field ; because the great tree doth deprive 
and deceive them of the sap and nourishment ; so 
he saith well, *^ That rich men*s servants are the 
greatest slaves:** and the comparison was pleasant 
of him, that compared Courtiers attendant in the 
courts of Princes, without great place or office, to 
Fasting-days ; which were next the Holidays, but 
otherwise were the leanest days in all the week. 

Another objection is, that things of greatness 
and predominancy, though they do not extenuate 
the things adjoining in substances, yet they drown 
them, and obscure them in show and appearance. 
And therefore the astronomers say ; that, whereat 
in all other planets confunction is the perfeetest 
amity, the Sun contrariwise is good by aspect, but 
evil by confunction, 

A thndreprehension is, because Evil approach- 
eth to Good, sometimes for concealment, sometimes 
for protection: and Good to Evil for conversum 
and reformation. So Hypocrisy draweth near to 
Religion for covert and hiding itself. 

' '^ Qfti under neighb*ring Good, Vice throwded lies.** 



And ^tmr/iftiry-men, wbicYi -wexe c»\sDssiw!\^*\tww^v 

A A^ 
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nate men, and malefactors, were wont to be nearest 
to Priests, and Prelates, and Aofy-men : for the 
majesty of ^ood things is such, as the confines of 
them are reverend. On the other side, our Satiaur, 
charged with nearness o( publicans and rioters, 
said. Matt. ix. 11. ** The physician approachetk the 
sick rather than the whole J* 

SECTION 8. 

§ 

** That which a man hath procured by his own de- 
fault, is a greater mischief (or Evil) ; that which 
is laid on him by others, is a lesser Evil.' 

L HE reason b, because the sting and remorse of 
the mind, accusing itself, daubletk all adversity: 
on the contrary, the considering and recording 
inwardly, that a man is clear nndfree horn fault, 
and just imputation, doth soften outward calamities. 
For if the Will be in the sense, and in the Consciemco 
both, there is a doubling of it : but if Evil be in 
the one, and Comfort in the other, it is a kind of 
compensation. So the poets in tragedies do make 
the most passionate lamentation, and those that 
forerun ^ita/ despair, to be accusing, questioning, 
and torturing of a man's self, 

** She railing dM coi^«m herself to be. 
The cause and source qf Ker oum tmKer^«'^ 
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And coDtrariwUe, the sufferings of worthy persons 
have been annihilated by the consideration of their 
own good deserving. Besides^ when the Evil cometh 
from without, there is left a kind of evaporation of 
grief, if it come by human injury, either by indig-^ 
nation, and meditating of revenge from ourselves, 
or by expecting, or fore-conceiving, that justice 
and retribution will take hold of the authors of our 
hurt : or, if it be by fortune ox accident, yet there 
is left a Idnd of cMpostiUation against the Divine 
Powers, 

*< The Gods and cruel Stars the mother doth charge:' 

But, where the Evil is derived from a man's own 

fault, there all strikes deadly ikwards and n^ffb- 

cateth» 

The objection to this appearance is : 

First, in respect of hope : for reformation of our 

fault is in our own power ; but amendment of our 

fortune simply is not. Therefore Demosthenes, in 

many of his orations, saith thus to the people of 

Athens : '* JTuit which having regard to the tisns 

pasty is the worst point and circumstance of all 

the rest ; that, as to ' the time to come, is the best. 

Why is that ? even thus. That by your sloth, irreso^ 

lution, and misgovemment, your affairs are grown 

to this declination and decay. For, had you used 

and ordered your meaiu find Jorce% to \\» V^V-* ^^^ 
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dom your parts every way to thiJM; and noi- 
withstanding^ your matters should have gone back- 
ward in this manner as they do ; there had been no 
hope left of recovery or reputation^ But since it 
hath been only by your own errors," &c. So Epic^ 
tetus in his Degress saith : ** The worst state of man 
is to accuse past things ; better than that, to accuse 
any man's self; and best of all, to accuse neither/* 
Another objection to this appearance ^ is in 
respect of the well-bearing of Evils, wherewith a 
man can charge nobody but himself, which niaketh 
them the less. 

** That burthen's light, that's on discreetly laid." 

And therefore many natures, that are extremely 
proud, and will take no fault to themselves ; ox else 
very true, and cleaving to themselves, (when, they 
see the blame of any thing that falls outiU, must 
light upon themselves) have no oth^r shift, but. to 
bear it out well, and to make the least of it: for, 
as we see, when sometimes a faiUt is committed, 
and before it be known who is to blame, much adft 
is made of it ; but after, if it appear to be done by 
a son, or by a wife, or by a near friend, then it is 
light made of: much more so, when a man must 
take it upon himself And therefore it is commonly, 
seen, that women who marry husbands of their 
^et^ chomng, against theit /riendif coiMei^tt»v( they. 
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be never so itt used^ yet you shall seldom see them 
complain, but set a good face on it 

SECTION 9. 

" That which is gotten by our own pains and in- 
dustry, is a greater Oood; that which comes 
by another man's courtesy, or the indulgence of 
Fortune, is a iesser Good." 

JL HE reasons are. 

First, The/«^«re hope: because in tht favomr 
of others, or the good winds of Fortune, we have no 
state, or certainty ; in our own endeavours, or abili-' 
ties, we have. So that when they have purchased 
us one good fortune, we have them as ready, and 
better edged and environed to procure another. 

The forms are : ** You have won this by play,. 
You have not only the water; but you have tks 
receipt : you can make it again, if it be lost," &c. 

Next : because these properties, which we enjoy 
by the benefit of others; carry with them an obU" 
gation, which seemeth a kind of burthen : whereas 
the other, which arise from ourselves, are lik« the 
freest parents, ** Absque aliquo inde reddendo!* 
vrithout making any restitution. And, if they pro- 
ceed from Fortune, or Providence, yet they seem to 
touch us secretly with the reverence of the Divin€ 
Power, whose fawmrs vre t««te,^sA^«fcHs»^^*^'^^ 
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m kind of religious/ear and restraint : whereas, in 
the other kind, that comes to pass, which the 
Prophet speaketfa, Ezek. : ** Men ar^ glad, they 
rejoice, they offer to their toils, and sacrifice to 
their nets,'' 

Thirdly, Because that which cometh unto us 
without our own virtue, yieldeth not that commen- 
4ation and reputation: for actions oi great felicity 
may ^x2iVi wonder, yet little /iniue; as Cicero said to 
C€esar : *' They had what they might wonder at, 
but expected what they might praise.' 

Fourthly, Because the purchases of our own t«- 
duttry are joined commonly with labour and exer- 
tion ; which gives an edge and appetite, and makes 
tbe/ruition of our desires niore pleasant. ** Venison 
is sweet of one's own killing/' 

On the other side, there are four shades to this 
appearance, rather than objections ; because they 
are as large as the appearance itself. 

First, Because Felicity seemeth to be a character 
of the favour and love of the Divine Power ; and 
accordingly works both confidence in ourselves, and 
rapect and authority from others. And this /e/t- 
«t(y exteudeth to many casual things ; whereunto 
the care or virtue of man cannot extend; and 
therefore seemeth to be at large good. As when 
CUasar said to the alarmed sailor in a storm, ** Ca- 
sarem partas, et fariunam ^'ut/' that he carried 
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Caetar and his fortune : if he had said, " et vir- 
tutem ejus" land his valour; it had been smali 
comfort against a tempest; otherwise than if it 
might seem, upon merit, to induce /orfvile. 

Next, Whatsoever is done by virtue and industry, 
seems to be don^ by a kind of habit and art ; and 
thereupon open to he imitated ^nd followed: wherea» 
felicity is inimitable. So we generally see, that 
things of Nature seem more excellent than things 
of ^rt, because these be imitable ; for, " What is 
imitable, is by a certain power made known abroad.*' 

Thirdly, Felicity commeudeth those things which 
come without our own labour : for they seem gifts, 
and the others seem pennyworths. Whereupon 
Plutarch saith elegantly of the acts of Ttmoleon, 
who was so fortunate, compared with the acts of 
Agesilaus and Epaminondas, *' That they were 
like Homer's verses; they ran so easily, and so 
well.** And therefore it is the word we give unto 
poesy, terming* it a happy vein ; because facility 
seemeth ever to come from Happiness. 

Fourthly, " When things happen against hope 
or expectation,** it doth increase the price and plea- 
sure of many things ; and this cannot be incident 
to those things that proceed from our own cart, 
and compassing. 
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SECTION 10. 

** The degree of privation seems greater than the 
degree of diminution : and again, the degree of 
inception (or beginning) seems greater than the 
degree of increase." 

XT is a position in the Mathematics, that there is 
no proportion between somewhat and 'nothing : 
therefore the degree of nu//t7^ and quiddity (or 
act) seemeth larger, than the degrees of increase 
and decrease. As to a monoculus, it is* more to 
lose one eye, than to a man that hath two eyes. So« 
if one have lost divers children, it is more grief to 
him to lose the last, than all the re«if ;. because 
he is the hope of his stock. And therefore Sybilla^ 
when she brought three books, and had burned 
two, doubled the whole price of both the other ; be- 
cause the burning of that had been " 4 degree of 
privation," and not pf diminution. 

This appearance is confuted: 

First, In those things, the use and service whereof 
resteth in sufficiency, competency, or determuutie 
quantity : as, if a man be to pay one hundred pounds 
upon penalty, it is more to him to want twelvepenee, 
than after that twelve pence, supposed to be want* 
sng, to want ten shillings more So the decay of a 
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man*s utate seems io he mo9tt$mched io the degree, 
when he^r«^ grows behind, more than afterwards, 
when be proves nothing worth. And hereof the 
common phrases are : '* It i$ too late to pinch, when 
the purse is at the bottom ;" and, ** As good never a 
whit as never the better,*' 

It is objected to also in respect of that notion : - 
*' That the corruption of one thing is the generation 
of another." So that the privative degree is many 
times less matter, because it gives the eause and 
motive to some new course. As when Demosthenes 
reprehended the people for hearkening to the con- 
ditions oifered by King Philip, being not honour- 
able, nor equal, he saith : " They were but elemefU§ 
of their sloth and weakness ; which if they were 
taken away, necessity would teach them stronger 
resoliltions," So Doctor Hector was wont to say to 
the dames of London, when they complained, they 
were they could not tell how, but yet they could 
nqt endure to take any medicine ; he would tell 
them, their way was only to be sick ; for then they 
would be glad to take any medicine. 

Thirdly, This appearance may be denied in 
respect that the degree of decrease is more sensitive 
than the degree of privation ; for in the mind of 
men, the degree of decrease may work a wavering 
between hope and fear, and keep the mind in 
suspense, from settlings and ^ccor^iswcA^^'Sk'^ "^^ 
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patience and reaoktfHan. Hereof the common 

phrases are : ** Better cry out, than always ask ; 

make or mar,*' &c. 

For the second branch of this appearance, it de^ 

pends upon the same general reason : hence grew 

the common place of extolling the beginning of every 

thing, 

<< Heh4ah hiswwrk ha^dwe, 
Whoe'er hoik well begun,** 

This made the Astrologers so silly, as to judge of a 
man*s nature and destiny, by the constellation of 
the moment of his nativity or conception. 

This appearance is also denied, because many 
inceptions are but (as Epicurus termeth them) ten- 
tamenta, that is, imperfect offers and essays, which 
vanish, and come to no substance, without any ite- 
ratioh : so as, in such cases, the second degree seems 
the worthiest ; as the body-horse in the cart, that 
draweth more than the fore-horse. Hereof the 
common adages are : " The second blow makes the 
fray. The second word makes the bargain/' The 
one began, the other kept no mean. 

Another objection to this appearance, is in res- 
pect of wearisomeness, which imkes perseverance of 
greater dignity, than inception : for chance or ta- 
stinct of nature may cause inception ; but settled 
affection, or judgment, maketh the continuance^ 

Thirdly, This appearance \& As»k.d in such 
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things, which have a naturaJ^eoursewad incliiuitum 
contrary to an inception. So that the inception i« 
continually evacuated, and gets no start, but that 
there be always a beginning ; a« in the common 
forms : *' Not to go forward, is to go backward/' 
*' He who makes no progress, decays." '* Running 
against a hill; rowing against the stream,'^ &c. 
For if it be with the stream, or with the hill, thea 
the degree of inception is more than all the rest. 

Fourthly, Thb appearance is to be understood 
" of the degree of inception, in comparison of the 
power with the act, not of the degree from the act 
to the increase/' For otherwise, the degree from 
impotency to potency seems greater, than from the 
pow^r to the act. 

SECTION 11. 

'^ That which men praise and celebrate, is good ; 
that which they disgrace and reprehend, is bad.** 

X HIS appearance deceives four ways, viz. either 
through ignorance, or through want of integrity ; 
or through particular respect and faction; or 
through the natural inclination of those that praise 
or dispraise. First, Through ignorance ; for what 
signifiies the judgment of the rabble in distinguiab- 
ing and determining Good and. Evil? / PhocUm 
knew well enough, who, whea ti!i^ V!^^^ ^a^v^^As^^ 
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ed him more than ordinary, asked, ** Wkethtr he 
had done any thing amiuY' Secondly, Through 
want of integrity ; for those that praise and dis- 
praise, commonly carry on their own designs and 
do not speak what they think. 

t^ Every man praises the wares he would put off." 

It ii naught, it is naught, saye the hnyer ; hui when 
he is gone, he vaunteth. Thirdly, out oi partiality ; 
for every one knows, that men use to extol with 
immoderate praise those that are on their own side, 
and to depress those of the adverse party below 
their desert. Lastly, through a natural incUnfltion ; 
for some men are by nature framed and moulded 
for servile fawning and flattery, whibt others on 
the contrary are stiff, captious, and morose ; and 
when these commend or inveigh, they do but com- 
ply with their own humours, not troubling their 
beads overmuch about the truth of the business* 

SECTION 12. 

*' That which draws commendation even firom 
Enemies, is a great Good ; but that which is re- 
prehended even by Friends, is a great Evil.'' 

JL HIS appearance seems to stand upon this foun- 
dation. That it may well be believed, that the force 
ofTrath extorts from u»w\i»l«o«.N«xNifb^€Sx«atobc 
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against our wills, and contrary to the bent and ia^- 
clination of our minds. 

This appearance deceives through the subtilty^ 
as well of enemies as friends : for the praises of 
enemies are not always against their wiUs, nor at 
forced by truth ; but they choose to bestow them 
in such cases where they may create envy or dapger 
to their adversaries. Therefore the Grecians had 
a superstitious fancy, that if a man were com- 
mended by another out of spite, and with a mis* 
chievous design, he would have a pimple rise upon 
his nose. Besides, sometimes enemies bestow prair 
ses, like preambles, as it were, that they may the 
more freely and maliciously calumniate. On the 
other side, this appearance deceives, from the craft 
of friends ; for they will sometimes take notice of 
the faults of their friends, and speak freely of them : 
but they choose such as may do them little hurt, as 
if for all the rest they were the best men in the 
world. Again, it deceives, because friends use 
their reprehensions (as we said enemies do their 
commendations) as certain little prefaces^ after 
which they may expatiate more freely in their 
praises. 
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Alt iB00afi on Btatb. 

1. 1 HAVE often thought upon Death, and I find 
it the least of all evils. All that which is past is as 
a dream ; and he that hopes or depends upon time 
coming, dreams waking. - So much of our life as 
we have discovered, is already dead ; and all those 
hours which we share, even from the breasts of our 
mother until we return to our grandmother the 
earth, are part of our dying days ; whereof even 
this is one, and those that succeed are of the same 
nature, for we die daily ; and as others have given 
place to us, so we must in the end give way to 
others. 

2. Physicians, in the name of death include all 
sorrow, anguish, disease, calamity, or whatsoever 
can fall in the life of man, either grievous or unwel- 
come : but these things are familiar unto us, and 
we suffer them every hour ; therefore we die daily^ 
and I am older since I affirmed it. 

3. I know many wise men, that fear to die ; for 
the change is bitter, and flesh would refuse to prove 
it : besides, the expectation brings terror, and that 
exceeds the evil. But I do not believe that any 
man fears to be dead, but only the stroke of death : 
and such are my hopes, that if heaven be pleased, 

sad nature renew but m^ \e«A^ i^x VM^\!iVj-<^ue 
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y^rs^ without asking longer days, I shall be stropg 
enough to acknowledge without mourning, that I 
was begotten mortal. Virtue walks not in the high- 
way, though she goesjprr alia. This is strength and 
the blood to virtue, to contemn things that be d^ 
sired, and to neglect that which is feared. 

4. Why should man be in love with his fetters, 
though of gold ? Art thou drowned in security ? 
Then I say thou art perfectly dead. For though 
thou movest, yet thy soul is buried within thee, 
and thy good angel either forsakes his guard or 
sleeps. There is nothing under heaven, saving a 
true friend^ who cannot be counted within the 
number of moveables, unto which my heart doth 
lean. And this dear freedom hath begotten me this 
peace, that I mourn not for that end which must 
be, nor spend one wish to have one minute added 
to the uncertain date of my years. It was no mean 
apprehension of Lucian, who says of Menippus, 
that in his travels through hell he knew not the 
kings of the earth from other men^ but only by 
their louder cryings and tears : which was fostered 
in them through the remorseful memory of the 
good days they had seen, and the fruitful havings 
which they so unwillingly left behind them: he 
that was well seated, looked back at his portion, 
and was loth to forsake his farm; and others 
either minduig marriages, plea*uxtfij\kx<i^\,«i^'^»^ 
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ferment, desired to be excused from death's ban- 
quet : they had made an appointment with earthy 
looking at the blessings, not the hand that en- 
larged them, forgetting how unclothedly they came 
hither, or with what naked ornaments they were 
arrayed. 

6. But were we servants of the precepts given, 
and observers of the heathen's rule, memento mart, 
and not become benighted with this seeming fe- 
licity, we should enjoy it as men prepared to lose it, 
and not wind up our thoughts upon so perishing a 
fortune ; he that is not slackly strong, as the ser- . 
vants of pleasure, how can he be found unready to 
quit the veil and false visage of his perfection? 
The soul having shaken off her flesh, doth then set 
up for herself, and, contemning things that are un- 
der, shows what finger hath enforced her : for the 
souls of idiots are of the same piece with those of 
statesmen ; but now and then nature is at a &u]t, 
and this good guest of ours takes soil in an imper- 
fect body, and so is slackened from showing her 
wonders ; like an excellent musician, which can- 
not utter himself upon a defective instrument. 

6. But see how I am swerved, and lose my course, 
touching at the s^ul, that doth least hold action 
with Death, who hath the surest property in this 
frail act ; his style is the end of all flesh, and the 
beginDing of incoiiuptiou. 
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This, ruler of moirtiments leads men for the 
most part out of this world with their heels for- 
ward, in token that he is contrary to life ; which 
being obtained, s^nds men headlong into this 
wretched theatrci where being arrived, their first 
language is that of mourning. Nor, in my own 
thoughts, can I compare men mote fitly to any 
thing, than to the Indian fig-tree, which being ri- , 
pened to its full height, is said to decline its bran- 
ches down to the earth ; whereof she conceive* 
again, and they become roots in their own stock. 

So man, having derived his being from the earthy 
first lives the life of a tree, drawing his nourish- 
ment as a plant ; and miide ripe for Death, he tends 
downwards, and is sowed ietgain in his mother the 
earth, where he perisheth not, but expects a quick- 
ening. 

7^ So we see Death exempts not a man firom 
beiDgy but only presents an alteration: yet there 
are some men, I think, that stand otherwise per- 
flUluled. Death finds not a worse friend than an 
alderman, to whose door I never knew him wel- 
come; but he is an importunate guest, and will 
hot be said nay. 

And though they themselves shall affirm, that 
they are not within, yet the answer will not be 
taken ; and that which heightens the fear U^ ^^ai^ 
they know they are in daiig;« to ?otlei\.^«»^^'^^ 
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but are not wise of the payment day : which sickly 
uncertainty is the occasion that, for the most part, 
thc^ step out of this world unfurnished for their 
general account, and, being all unprovided, desire 
yet to bold their gravity, preparing their souls to 
answer in scarlet. 

Thus 1 gather, that Death is disagreeable to most 
citizens, because they commonly die intestate ; this 
being a rule, that when their will is made, they 
think themselves nearer a grave than before : now 
they, out of the wisdom of thousands, think to 
scare destiny, from which there is oo appeal, by 
not making a will, or to live longer by protestation 
of their un\^lingness to die. They are for the 
most part well made in thb world, accounting 
their treasure by legions, as men do devils; their 
fortune looks towards them, and they are willing to 
anchor at it, aud desire, if it be possible, to put 
the evil day far from them, and to adjourn their 
ungrateful and killing period. 

No, these are not the men which have bespoken 
Death, or whose looks are assured to entertain a 
thought of him. 

8. Death arrives gracious only to such as sit 

in darkness, or lie heavy burthened with grief and 

irons ; to the poor Christian, that sits bound in the 

galley; to despairful widows, pensive prisoners, 

&nd deposed kings : to iVkose yiVio^^ ^Qstone raos 
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back, and whose spirit mutinies ; unto such Death 
is a redeemer, and the grave a place for retiredness 
and rest. 

These wait upon the shore of Death, and waft 
unto him to draw near, wishing above all others , 
to see his star, that they might be led to his place, 
wooing the remorseless sbters to wind down the 
watch of their life, and to break them off befoiie 
the hour. 

9. But Death is a doleful messenger to an usurer, 
and fate untimely cuts his thread : for it is never 
mentioned by him, but when rumours of war and 
civil tumults put him in mind thereof. 

And when many hands are armed, and the 
peace of a city in disorder, and the foot of the 
common soldiers sound an alarm upon bi^stairs, 
then perhaps such a one, broken in thoughts of 
his moneys abroad, and cursing the monuments 
of coin which are in his house, can be content to 
think of Death, and, being hasty of perdition, will 
perhaps hang himself, lest his throat should be 
cut; provided that he may do it in his study, sur- 
rounded with wealth, to which his eye sends a faint 
and languishing salute, even upon the turning off; 
remembering always, that he have time and fi- 
berty, by writing, to depute himself as his own 
heir. 
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For that is a great peace to his end, and recon* 
ciles himself wonderfully upon the point. 

10. Herein we all dally with ourselves, and are 
without proof till necessity. I am not of those 
that dare promise to pine away myself in vain* 
glory, and I hold such to be but feat boldness, and 
them that dare commit it to be vain. Yet for my 
part, I think nature should do me great wrong, if 
I should be so long in dying, as I was in being 
born. 

To speak tryith, no man knows the lists of his 
own patience ; nor can deyine how able he shall 
be in his sufferings, till the storm come, the per* 
fectest virtue being tried in action ; but I would, out 
of a care to do the best business well, ever keep a 
guard, and stand upon keeping faith and a good 
conscience. 

11. And if wishes might find place, I would die 
togetlier ; and not my mind often, and my body 
once ; that is, I would prepare for the messengers 
of Death, sickness and affliction, and not wait long, 
or be ur^ed only by the violence of pain. 

Herein I do not profess myself a Stoic,, to hold 
grief no evil, but opinion, and a thing indifferent. 

But I agree ivith Caesar, that the suddenest 
passage is easiest, and there is nothing more' awa- 
kens our resolve and readiness to die, than the 
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quieted conscience^ strengthened with opinion tbat 
we shall be well spoken of upon earth by those 
that are just, and of the family of virtue ; t tie' op- 
posite whereof is a fury to man, and makes even 
life unsweet. 

Therefore, what is more heavy than evil fame 
deserved 1 Or, likewise, who can see worse days 
than he that, yet living, doth follow at the funerals 
of his own reputation ? 

I have laid up many hopes, that I am privileged 
from that kind of mourning, and could wish the 
like peace to all those with whom I wage love. 

12. I might say much of the commodities that 
Death can sell a man : but briefly, Death is a friend 
of ours ; and he that is not ready to entertain him, 
is not at home. Whilst I am, my ambition is not 
to fore-flow the tide ; I have but so to make my in- 
terest of it, as I may account for it : I would wish 
nothing but what might better my days, nor desire 
any greater place than the front of good opinion. 
I make not love to the continuance of days, but to 
the improvement of them ; nor wish to die, but re- 
fer myself to my hour, which the great Dispenser of 
*all things hath appointed me : yet, as I am. frail, 
and suffered for the first fault, were it given me to 
choose, I should not be earnest to see the evening 
of my age; that extremity itself being a disease, 
and a mere return into infancy : so that if perpe- 



